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AS WITNESSED WITHIN 


q Guarantee for Old Age Comfort Brings 
Happiness and Long Life 


A PRIZE OFFERED TO SOLICITORS 


n Agent Sold His Renewals to His Company 
for a Life Annuity and Lived to Receive 
it for Many Years 


E1cHTtH INSTALMENT 


When I first met Mr, C. he was as fine a 
pecimen of the sub-species Agentus as I have 
ver known. Tall, dignified, handsome, and 
he most courteous of men, he had for his pro- 

Pfession every quality for success. And he was 
» successful. But he was far more than success- 
‘ful, as the term is generally understood. There 
Pare those of us who cannot seem to take care 
)of what we make. While the most generous 
| of men, Mr. C. watched over his expenditures 
ipretty sharply. He used to say that he paid the 
expenses for his passing week out of the net 
Heturns of that week. In the course of a good 

Many years of energetic canvassing he created 
fa Dig renewal interest, and never did he com- 
smute one cent of his future commissions. 

» At length, when he was an old man, Mr. C. 

@ecided that for the remainder of his days he 
y ‘ould live out in the country with his wife; 
Marm a little, read a good deal, drive a team of 

ellent horses, and in general enjoy leisure, 
comfort and simple luxuries. 

| Now earlier in life the agent had provided 
for his wife by means of life insurance policies. 

© he made a sensible deal with his company. 

Me sold his renewal interest for a handsome 

He annuity on his own life. He was alto- 

er willing to take a little flyer in the way 

fa gamble with the ancient rider of the white 

Orse. As he knew himself very well, he was 

rally throwing loaded dice. And for many, 

any years thereafter Mr. C. farmed a little, 
pa d a good deal, and made ruts in the roads of 

Westchester county with his old-fashioned car- 

fage harnessed to his team of excellent horses. 

‘don’t think anybody ever sat down and fig- 

Fed out how far ahead the old gentleman 

ame out in that little deal with his company. 


New York, Thursday, January 1, 1914 


One Hunprep YEARS OLD 

Mr. C. died at a very advanced age, but he 
did not live to be one hundred. Few have that 
many birthdays. It is a stupendous age, Think 
of it! Ifa man were living at one hundred 
years of age he would have personally been a 
part of our country since the close of the War 
of 1812. He could have traveled in the first 
steamboat to navigate any river in America; 
he could have seen the Capitol at Washington 
when it was completed. Wooden frigates to 
steel submarines; pony express to aeroplanes; 
candles to are lights; hand looms to electric- 
driven factories of five thousand operatives. 
These are a very few of the countless changes 
during the existence of our one-hundred-year- 
old. 

When twenty odd years ago I was a clerk 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Company I once 
saw a man who was actually one hundred and 
over. And this man held an annuity in that 
company. The holding of an annuity is a 
potent factor in granting the annuitant a long 
life. Life insurance experts know this to be 
true. It is a certainty that the assurance of 
comfort and an income in old age is not only 
a present happiness but it breeds health and 
greatly prolongs a man’s life. 


THE Prize OFFERED TO THE SOLICITOR 

Nowadays there is plenty of talk of work- 
men’s compensation for disabilities and old- 
age protection. And if we stop to consider the 
matter, it is certainly interesting that many 
years ago companies began the practice of pay- 
ing their solicitors not in one single commis- 
sion on a policy, but extending the commission 
payments through a long period of years. As 
the companies desired as much certainty as 
was possible in collecting renewal premiums 
on their policies, the reason for this commis- 
sion arrangement was not philanthropic. The 
result, however, is exactly as if the designers 
of this method for compensating agency ser- 
vices did have philanthropy in mind, as well as 
the collection of renewal premiums. To-day 
the prize offered to the successful agent is ab- 
solute immunity from any possibility of penury 
during old age. 


Few Excerpr Acents Are OFFERED SUCH 
PRizES 
Look around you. In most of the trades, 


professions and arts no portion of the earnings 
are thus set aside for future years. The 
physician, the dentist, the writer, the artist, 
and a host of others are thankful enough to 
make a living for the passing year. No portion 
of their stipend is withheld, payable it may be 
nine years after the time of the initial labors. 
Such a procedure is ideal; it is in accord with 
the most advanced economic thought of the 
present day. That it should be the very warp 
and woof of the agency or productive part of 
the business of life insurance is suggestive. 
It is the more. suggestive because many 
thinkers have maintained, and are maintaining, 
that life insurance is the most perfectly de- 
vised plan for co-operation among men and 
women that has yet been conceived or put into 
practice. This does not mean that as we know 
it modern life insurance cannot be improved 
upon; but it is axiomatically true that as an 
institution, as a method for distribution, life 
insurance is well-nigh ideal for the alleviation 
of the sufferings of those who are destitute 
through no fault of their own. And that the 
agent, while inducing others to take thought 
for the morrow, should himself be taking 
thought for his own morrow, and that because 
of the inherent nature of the business, goes 
very far to prove the humanitarian foundation 
upon which the structure of life insurance has 
been erected. 


Soricitors SHOULD Nor Sert Tuer RENEWALS 

As a corollary it follows from what has been 
said that the agent should never sell his future 
commissions. Should he do so, once again he 


_ plays the foolish part of an Esau. When they 


accrue, his the commissions should be and his 
only. Those who have been in confidential 
relations with the management of companies 
know full well that the only safe rule for a 
company in purchasing renewal commissions is 
to purchase these renewals on a basis very 
much lower than the actual value should the 
agent who sold the insurance make his own 
collections. This follows because of the un- 
certain nature of the transaction. A dishonest 
agent can steal away his old policyholders, 
taking them into another company after he has 
sold out. So when an agent sells his renewals 
he must expect to take the losing side of the 
deal. 

There is another matter connected with the 
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collection of renewal commissions that is im- 
portant for solicitors to remember. Probably 
there is no more productive field for the agent 
than among the acquaintances and friends of 
those whom he has already insured. Indeed it 
is hardly necessary to state this fact to the ex- 
perienced agent. But if renewal commissions 
have been commuted, the solicitor has deprived 
himself of many chances for future business. 
Policyholders should constitute a kind of end- 
less chain, each link to be used in creating 
other radiating chains, and so on indefinitely. 
When renewals are sold these chains are 
rudely broken, and the solicitor is compelled to 
start all over again. In other professions such 
sales seldom take place. Unless he desired to 
retire or remove to another city a dentist or 
physician would never dream of selling out his 
practice. 

It comes right down to this: Never under 
any circumstances should the agent sell for 
cash the future rewards of his present labors. 


ILLINOIS LIFE POLICIES 

On and after to-day the Illinois Life of 
Chicago will provide in its policies a clause 
providing for waiver of premium in event of 
permanent total disability as follows: 

The premium stated in policy No. ——-— (to 
which this agreement is attached and of which 
it forms a part) includes an additional premium 
of————cents for each One Thousand Dollars of 
insurance per annum. In consideration of such 
additional premium the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company hereby grants the following waiver of 
premium in event of permanent total dis- 
ability: 

After this policy has been in force one full 
year, the company will waive payment of the 
premiums thereafter becoming due if the in- 
sured, before attaining the age of sixty years 
and before default in the payment of any pre- 
mium, shall furnish proof satisfactory to the 
company that he has become wholly and per- 
manently disabled by bodily injury, or by dis- 
ease, so that he is and will be permanently, con- 
tinuously and wholly prevented thereby from 
performing any work for compensation or profit, 
or following any gainful occupation. Such 
waiver shall not become effective until the same 
shall be endorsed upon said policy. by an of- 
ficer of the company at its head office. Any 
premium so waived shall not be deducted from 
the sum payable under the policy, and the loan 
‘and surrender values set forth in the’ Tables of 
Values shall be the same as if such premiums 
had been paid in cash. Provided that, notwith- 
standing proof of disability may have been ac- 
cepted by the company as satisfactory, the in- 
sured shall at any time, on demand, furnish the 
company satisfactory proof of the continuance 
of such disability; and if the insured shall fail 
to furnish such proof, or if it shall appear to the 
company that the insured is able to perform any 
work or to follow any “oceupation whatsoever 
for compensation, gain or profit, all premiums 
thereafter falling due must be paid in conform- 
ity with this contract. Without prejudice to 
any other cause of disability, the entire and ir- 
recoverable loss of the sight of both eyes or 
the severance of both hands above the wrists, or 
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of both feet above the ankles, or of one entire 
hand and one entire foot will be considered as 
total and permanent disability within the mean- 
ing of this provision. 

Signed concurrently with and as part of the 
within policy the day and date therein written. 

An extra premium will be charged for this 
feature, varying with the age of the insured, and 
the following are specimens: Annual premium 
rates per $1000 including premiums for waiver of 
premiums benefit upon total disability before 
attaining age sixty: 


Ordinary 20-Payment 20-Year 
Age Life Life Endowment 
OP postings $22.10 $31.69 $50.08 
ER ter 28.54 38.24 51.74 
 - Tcsie din 39.99 48.74 56.12 
| Bp 49.24 56.80 61.04 


YOU DON’T NEED IT 
With Apologies, etc. 


You don’t need a policy; but, then, just think 
of “Brown’— 

They say he’s making money and owns a house 
in town; 

He has three lively children, a sweet and 
pleasant wife, 

Sut all depends, it seems, upon his health and 
length of life. 

If anything should happen “Brown,” his little 
“all” would shrink; 

His wife and children find themselves, per- 
haps, on ruin’s brink. 

“Brown” ought to have insurance against a 
rainy day; 

But you—oh, you don’t need it, so at least 
we've heard you say. 


There’s “Green’—he bought an “auto,” and 
found he yearly “tossed” 

Away in chauffeur’s wages all a policy would 
cost; A 

And should he meet with accident, his family 
would find 

The world all cold and heartless, and charity 
unkind. 

“Green” needs insurance badly, strange how 
heedless some men seem; 

Of sickness, accidents and death they rarely 
ever dream. 

Youre not exposed to danger, so insurance 
you don’t need; 

But men like “Green” should surely against 
accidents take heed. 


“Smith” bought a little cottage, with a lot or 
two of land, 

But on it is a mortgage for just all that it 
will stand; 

With an “endowment” policy, paid up in the 
“tenth” year, 

“Smith” then could pay the mortgage and own 
his dwelling clear. 

And in the meantime, should he die, his wife 
could own the home, 

As full face of the policy in cash to her would 
come, 

“Smith’s” taking great big chances, though 
need apparent is, 

But your case is quite different, apparently, 
from his. 





You don’t need insurance, but there’s “White,” 
the bank cashier; 

He draws a nice, snug salary, “six thousand” 
every year; 

He’s made some small investments that in 
time may turn out well. 

But things may go the other way, and no one 
sure can tell. 

You don’t need insurance, but there’s plucky 
“Doctor Flact,” 

Who, if he’s not more careful, may some 
malady contract. 

Insurance, you have told us, never does appeal 
to you, 

But if the “Doctor” lost his life, what would 
the family do? 


“Jones” put his savings in the bank—they were 
so “handy” there; 

Then drew them to buy “mining stock” at 
“fifteen cents” a share; 

When the promotors got the cash and all the 
stock was sold, 

The “bottom” dropped out of the mine, at 
least so “Jones” was told. 

It broke him up completely, and he pined away 
and died; 

The “mining” venture took his “all’”—he bor- 
rowed some beside. 

“Jones” should have had insurance, but he left 
it—ah, too late! 

But you, of course, don't need it, for you never 
speculate. 


You never risk your life, you say, so need no 
“policy.” 

Widow of neighbor “Hobbs,” you'll find, will 
not with you agree; 

“Hobbs” lapsed the one he carried, after two 
years’ premiums spent; 

He lost his life, while hunting, in a “gunning 
accident.” 

“Stubbs” kept his policy in force; one day the 
doctors said 

He had appendicitis; well, in three days he 
was dead. 

But you don’t need insurance, for you’re such 
a healthy man 

You'll outlive any policy ‘though forty years 
it ran. 

Aucustus TREADWELL. 


LISTS OF PROSPECTS 


Secure letters of introduction and new 
names from every old and new policyholder 
and from everybody else that you can. Keep 
a long list of prospects and add to it daily. 
Cultivate the secretaries of building and loan 
associations, and have them introduce you to 
their patrons. You can help each other. 
Search the marriage license records and follow 
up these candidates. When a death occurs in 
your community, take advantage of it. The 
death of a friend or neighbor often prompts 
some hesitating prospect to act. First of all, 
insure yourself. Insure your fellow church 
and lodge members, your banker, lawyer, 
preacher, doctor, dentist, grocer, butcher, 
baker, milk-man‘and their friends. Why not? 
They all need life insurance, and somebody 
will see that they get it. In each case you are 
interceding for dependent women and children 
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Kansas City Life Insurance Company 





ORDINARY LIFE. 











YEAR | AGE AT IssuE. 
POLICY 
Was re | | 
ISSUED 25 | 30 35 40 | 45 50 
af | buries 
Premium...| 23.65) 26.65) 30. 40) 35.16) 41.35) 49. 60 
1911.......| 5.32) 5.55] 5.99| 6.36] 6.81) 7.32 
ty RES ed 5.16) 5.35) 5.74 6 05| 6.43) 6.85 
OT 8i.6°5,5 .85! 5.00 5.33 5.56} 5.84 6.12 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
TRELES MEGOES Cas VEST EERE | 
Premium,..| 32.57 38.02 39.32} 43.84] 49.48) 56.66 
er a 6.32} 6.89) 7.54) 8.25) 8.96) 9.59 
1912:......4: 6.90: 6.52) .7.12| 7.77] 8.42] 8.98 
1913.......| 5.52} 6.00) 6.54) 7.12) 7.68) 8.12 


} 
| 








Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 















































Premium...| 21.27] 24.13) 27.83] 32.67) 39.16} 48.00 
1907.......] 4.11] 4.60} 5.25] 6.09} 7.27] 8.81 
1908.......| 4.03] 4.50} 5.12) 5.91] 7.03] 8.50 
1909.......]| 3.95] 4.41] 4.99} 5.74} 6.78] 8.19 
A! See ae 3.86] 4.32) 4.87) 5.57) 6.55) 7.89 
1911.......] 3.78} 4.24] 4.75] 5.41) 6.33) 7. 6¢ 
1912.......} 3.70} 4.16] 4.64) 5.27) 6.12] 7.32 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
selina archadae EVIE are 
| 
Premium. ..| 31.02| 33.93] 37.48| 41.90| 47.62] 55.24 
1907.......| 5.18] 5.58} 6.08) 6.74] 7.66] 8.92 
9 aCe 5.03) 5.40) 5.87) 6.49) 7.35) 8.56 
1909.......| 4.86} 5.22) 5.67} 6.24) 7.03} 8.21 
1910.......] 4.69] 5.06) 5.47) 6.01] 6.74} 7.86 
1911.......] 4.54] 4,90) 6.28] 5.78] 6.46] 7.52 
1912..,....| 4.39] 4.75) 5.10) 5.56) 6.19] 7.19 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 48.65] 49.53] 50.81] 52.76] 55.92| 61.06 
OES S505 6.09} 6.38) 6.78) 7.31} 8.14) 9.32 
ae 5.77) 6.04) 6.43) 6.96) 7.76) 8.91 
LESS 5.44] 5.73) 6.10) 6.62) 7.38) 8.52 
1910.......| 5.12} 5.43} 5.79} 6.28] 7.02] 8.13 
ae 4.82) 5.13] 5.49! 5.97} 6.67, 7.75 
1912.......| 4.52] 4.86] 5.21] 5.67] 6.34; 7.38 




















Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


YEAR 
PoLicy 
Was 
ISSUED. 


Premium... 


BUOT cos. 


1908*......| 


Premium... 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


AGE AT ISSUE. 











25 | 30 | 35 | 40 
20.85| 23.75| 27.40] 32.25 
2.47| 2.77| 3.13] 3.60 
4.76| 5.32) 5.98) 6.86 
2.30} 2.56) 2.86] 3.26 
2.21; 2.45] 2.73] 3.10 
2.13} 2.35) ° 2.61] 2.95 
2.05, 2.25) 2.49} 2.80 


30.60} 33.05 





3.69) 3.97 
7.02} 7.54 
3.34) 3.57 
3.17) 3.39 
3.01; 3.21 
2.86) 3.04 














a 


* Double 


49.15) 50.00) 
5.35) 5.44 
9.90) 10.08) 
4.56) 4.65) 
4.19} 4.28 
3.84| 3.93) 
3.50! 3.59) 

| | 
dividend. 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 








36.73) 41.35 


4.33) 4.75 
8.20) 8.98 
3.88) 4.24 
3.67; 4.00 
3.46) 3.76 
3.27| 3.54 





56. 


51.20) 53.10 
5.56) 5.72 
10,32} 10.64 
4.77| 4.93 
4.40} 4.56 
4.05) 4.20 
3.71} 3.86 
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Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
ORDINARY LIFE. 

































































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLICY 
Was ey Deu 
ISSUED. 25 30 35 | 40 | 45 50 
stifidindindiies ert eran = Sere se et 
| 
Premium...| 18.53] 21.02] 24.24| 28.45] 34.10] 41.80 
1903.......| 4.99] 5.58] 6.43] 7.66] 9.54] 12.23 
1904......:| 4.86] 5.42] 6.22} 7.36] 9.12] 11.69 
1905... 4.75| 5.27| 6.01) 7.06] 8.73}'11.16 
1906. .. 4.64] 5.13} 5.811 6.79] 8.35] 10.67 
1907... 4.53] 4.97} 5.63} 6.52) 7.98] 10.18 
1908.......| 4.42] 4.84] 5.46] 6.29] 7.64] 9.70 
1909...... 4.32| 4.72! 5.28] 6.06} 7.30| 9.24 
1910.......| 4.22} 4.59] 5.13) 5.83} 6.98} 8.80 
1911.......| 4.13] 4.48] 4.97|° 5.63} 6.68] 8.38 
1919. .;>. 4.04) 4.35} 4.83] 5.43] 6.40] 7.97 
1913... 3.94, 4.241 4.66] 5.24] 6.13] 7.57 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
| 
Premium...| 28.23} 30.71) 33.73] 37.45} 42.21] 48.52 
1903.......| 6.55) 7.11] 7.85] 8.85} 10.22) 12.22 
1904.......| 6.29] 6.82] 7.53] 8.50] 9.86] 11.83 
1905.......| 6.03] 6.55) 7.23} 8.17] 9.50] 11.45 
1906.......| 5.80} 6.28) 6.93} 7.85] 9.15] 11.08 
1907.......| 5.56} 6.02} 6.65} 7.44] 8.83] 10.72 
1908.......| 5.33] 5.77} 6.47| 7.23} 8.49] 10.37 
1909.......| 5.11] 5.53} 6.10) 6.94] 8.16] 10.02 
1910.......| 4.90} 5.30) 5.85} 6.65} 7.85} 9.68 
1911 .| 4.70} 5.07] 5.59] 6.37] 7.54} 9.44 
1912 .| 4.50} 4.85} 5.35) 6.10} 7.24) 9.02 
1913 | 4.31} 4.64) 5.11] 5.82) 6.94) 8.69 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium...| 45.10] 45.51| 46.16} 47.31| 49.38} 53.05 
1903.......| 9.33} 9.47} 9.71] 10.15) 10.90] 12.24 
1904.......] 8.82) 9.96) 9.20) 9.68} 10.40] 11.75 
1905.......| 8.33] 8.47} 8.70} 9.15] 9.91] 11.27 
1906.......| 7.85} 7.99} 8.23) 8.68) 9.44) 10.82 
1907..... 7.38] 7.52) 7.76) 8.22| 8.99] 10.37 
1908...... 6.94] 7.08) 7:33] 7.78} 8.56) 9.94 
1909..... 6.51| 6.65) 6.90} 7.35) 8.13) 9.51 
1910.......| 6.10} 6.24) 6.49] 6.93|) 7.71] 9.10 
AOE 5s... 5.71| 5.85} 6.09} 6.53] 7.31] 8.70 
19t2.... 5.32) 5.46] 5.71] 6.15} 6.93} 8.30 
$98 35). 4.94, 5.09} 5.33) 5.76} 6.54| 7.92 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
| | | 
Premium...| 20.14| 29. 85| 26.35) 30.94! 37 of 45.45 
| 
1902... 4.38) 4.93] 5.69] 6.75] 8.19] 10.03 
1903. 4.25} 4.76) 5.46] 6.39) 7.73] 9.48 
1904... 4.12} 4.60) 5.25] 6.11} 7.34) 9.02 
POO aes 4.01} 4.44) 5.04} 5.85) 6.96) 8.58 
1906... 3.89] 4.29] 4.85} 5.59| 6.65} 8.12 
1907... 3.78| 4.14) 4.66] 5.34! 6.32) 7.67 
1908... 3.69} 4.00] 4.47] 5.10) 6.01] 7.26 
1909... 3.59] 3.87| 4.29} 4.87] 5.70} 6.90 
1910... 3.50} 3.75| 4.12] . 4.64) 5.41] 6.52 
1911... 3.42] 3.63} 3.96] 4.42! 5.12] 6.15 
1912.. 3.34; 3.52) 3.80} 4.21) 4.83] 5.78 
1913... 3.27| 3.41] 3.66} 4.01) 4.57) 5.42 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
! { 
Premium. 30.12] 32.87) 36.22} 40.38) 45.73) 52.87 
1902. .....| 6.50) 7.08) 7.82) 8.77| 10,01| 11.55 
1903. 6.13} 6.67) 7.36] 8.20] 9.35) 10.85 
1904... 5.78| 6.28| 6.92] 7.71| 8.77) 10.24 
1905. 5.45| 5.90) 6.49) 7.24) 8.20) 9.63 
1906. 5.13} 5.55) 6.10) 6.78) 7.71) 9.03 
1907... 4.83) 5.20} 5.71) 6.35) 7.21) 8.44 
1908... 4.54| 4.87| 5.341 5.93] 6.74) 7.89 
1909... 4.27) 4.57) 4.98) 5.52] 6.28} 7.40 
1910 4.01; 4.27| 4.64) 5.14) 5.84) 6.89 
1911. 3.77| 3.99) 4.32] 4.76) 5.41] 6.41 
1912... 3.53} 3.72| 4.01) 4.41] 4.99) 5.93 
1913.. 3.31) 3.46) 3.72) 4,07) 4.60) 5.47 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. * 
| j 
Premium...| 48.15} 48.83) 49.85) 51.48) 54.22) 58.81 
1902.......| 10.35] 10.50} 10.74} 11.16] 11.79} 12.76 
1903.......| 9.56} 9.71] 9.95} 10.32) 10.95) 11.92 
1904.......| 8.80) 8.96] 9.19) 9.58) 10.18) 11.18 
1905.......| 8.08} 8.23] 8,47) 8.86) 9.44; 10.45 
1906.......| 7.39] 7.55] 7.79] 8.18] 8.76) 9.73 
1907.......| 6.741 6.89] 7.14] 7.52] 8.10; 9.03 
1908.......| 6.12} 6.26} 6.51) 6.89) 7.47) 8.38 
1909... 1... | 5.51} 5.66] 5.90) 6.20] 8.85) 7.78 
1910.......| 4.95|* 5.09} 5.33) 5.71) 6.27| 7.17 
SGEY 2 | 4.41) 4.56] 4.79| 5.16} 5.70) 6.59 
1912.......| 3.80] 4.04] 4.27] 4.63] 5.15] 6.03 
1913.......| 3.41] 3.54] 3.77) 4.12) 4.64) 5.48 
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U. S. Annuity and Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 



































YEAR | AGE AT ISSUE. 
Poticy | 
Was wi 2A ‘ OMR l 15 
ISSUED. 25 30 35 | 40 45 | 50 
Premium...| 19.85} 22.67 26. 35| 31.23 37.83) 46.91 
| | 
1908.......| 3.15] 3.39] 3.74] 4.27| 5.19] 6.73 
1909... 3.06] 3.27; 3.58} 4.06] 4.87] 6.28 
1910... 2.97} 3.16] 3.44) 3.85! 4.57) 5.84 
1911... 2°89} 3.05! 3.29) 3.66] 4.29] 5.43 
1912... |} 1.73} 1.83) 1.96} 2.17] 2.51) 3.14 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...) 29.61} 32.53) 36.11) 40.60] 46.36| 54.03 
| 
1908.......| 3.48] 3.72] 4.05] 4.56, 5.42] 6.87 
1909.......| 3.32] 3.53} 3.84) 4.29] 5.05} 6.38 
19102, 5... 3.16] 3.35! 3.62) 4.03) 4.71} 5.94 
1911... 3.01} 3.17| 3.41] 3.78 4.38) 5.50 
1912... 1,80} 1.89} 2.03} 2.24) 2.57) 3.19 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
oe SSE nnn Winans Sense Ba eet alls 
Premium...| 47.47| 48.48} 50.01) 52.19! 55.25] 59.46 
| | | é 
1908.......| 4.20] 4.42] 4.641 5.01! 5.72] 7.02 
1909... 3.98} 4.11} 4.32) 4.66] 5.31]. 6.53 
1910... 3.68} 3.81] 4.00} 4.32) 4.91] 6.05 
3 eae 3.40] 3.51} 3.69} 4.00| 4.53] 5.58 
1912... 2.09} 2.15 2. 25) 2.41] 2.70) 3.27 


MAKING A PROSPECT 
NOTICE” 


Certainly a prospect should not be expected 
to take an agent or his business more seriously 
than the agent himself. A former agent who 
is now a company official used to write a great 
deal of business in this way: He always kept 
a selected list of names of men whom he 
carefully investigated before attempting to 
secure an interview, but when he was ready to 
go after any one of them he did it in a way to 
impress, usually reaching them through a tele- 
gram. For example: There was one man, a 
merchant, whom he was determined to see and 
wired him asking for an interview. Receiving 
no answer he wired a second time, and then a 
third, but not until he had sent the fourth 
telegram did the merchant “take notice.” He 
wired the agent to “come ahead,” which re- 
sulted in his taking a $25,000 policy. This 
agent was original. He went at it so differ- 
ently from other agents, and was so deter- 
mined at long range, that he aroused the mer- 
chants’ curiosity and impressed him with the 
importance of his business. This familiarity 


“TAKE 


.was not contemptuous, but was the kind to 


make the average busy man “take notice.” 
This agent arranged for most of his appoint- 
ments by wire, never letting up, and he sold 
many large policies as a result, 


NEW POLICIES OF NATIONAL LIFE 


A revised form of policy contract has been 
prepared by the National Life of Montpelier, 
Vt., to be used on and after January I, 1914. 
All the liberal privileges of its old contracts 
are included as well as several new features, 
among them being an extra option under sur- 
plus participation, allowing dividends to be left 
with the company at three per cent interest 
and a share of surplus interest as apportioned 
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by the directors. Under non-forfeiture pro- 
visions a new clause provides for the sur- 
render of paid-up and continued insurance at 
any time for cash, while loans will also be 
allowed on paid-up insurance. Premium notes 
and loans may be paid off in part at any time 
at the option of the policyholder. Instalment 
settlements have been extended so as to pro- 
vide for the payment of the contract at either 
annual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
periods, while such settlements will be credited 
with their share of surplus interest above three 
per cent. Other features include the payment 
of a post-mortem dividend in the event of 
death after one year; convertibility to any 
other form of policy requiring a higher pre- 
mium, and acceleration toward making the 
contract paid-up or maturing it as an endow- 
ment. : 

In the application agreement the one-year 
suicide clause has been modified so as to pro- 
vide for the return of premiums paid instead 
of absolute forfeiture, while the provision as 
to certain forbidden occupations during the 
first year has been eliminated. 


WHY DO MEN INSURE? 


If each morning before an agent takes up the 
day’s canvass he were to ask himself the ques- 
tion, Why do men insure? it would give him a 
better viewpoint. Since his business is to in- 
sure them, certainly no one is so interested as 
le in learning why they insure. 


There is a world of practical wisdom in the 
following, which is quoted from the booklet 
“The Monthly Income Policy”: 

“One very large personal writer, when asked 
to explain the secret of his success, replied: 
‘I try to keep before my prospect this simple 
declaration: If you die, Mary will get the 
money ; if you live, you will get it.’ While this 
may seem painfully brief, all will admit that it 
embodies the only elements in life insurance.” 

Sothe claim that life insurance is purely a 
business proposition, therefore is without senti- 
ment. This is not the case, and the agent who 
so concludes is misled. Life insurance in most 
instances is all sentiment. It is suggested and 
prompted by sentiment. Men insure for 
“Mary,” in whom all their sentiment centers. 
She may be wife, mother, daughter or sister. 

Everything, however, must have its business 
or commercial side in order that it may be 
practical. Love, marriage, home, all of which 
is the embodiment of sentiment, must never- 
theless be commercialized to the extent that 
the material things also will be provided. 
Charity which is prompted by sentiment will 
not maintain itself; it must be organized and 
put on a business basis. While there may be 
no sentiment in business, there must, never- 
theless, be very much of a business side to 
sentiment. In life insurance, sentiment is first 
and last, the business phase being only a neces- 
sary adjunct or incidental. If there were no 
dependent women and children, it is safe to say 
there would be little, if any, life insurance. It 
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would not be in demand as an investment only, 
since there are many other safe and profitable 
investments. But no other plan has ever been 
devised by which we can protect Mary. We 
may talk surrender and loan values, reserves 
and dividends, but when we get the application 
and premium it is due to Mary. No man is 
ever going to take a policy because he can 
later on mortgage or sell it for less than he 
has paid. This would be foolish. Remember 
that men still take life insurance primarily for 
Mary, just as they did before cash and other 
surrender values were known. Modern poli- 
cies, with all their improvements, only serve 
to make life insurance more popular, of greater 
value to the insured, and easier for the agent 
to sell, since they serve the double purpose of 
protecting Mary and also the insured himself. 
Draw a-picture of Mary; tactfully hold it up 
before a prospect’s eyes, and keep it there. 
Talk more about Mary and less about divi- 
dends or other incidentals. She is the picture; 
they constitute only the frame. Keep a pros- 
pect’s thoughts on the picture itself. Every 
man knows that life insurance is a good thing; 
that he ought to have it, and that it is a mis- 
take to put it off; but all the investment fea- 
tures and policy privileges in Christendom will 
not alone induce him to take it to-day. In- 
vestments can be had at any time, but this is 
not true of life insurance. It is only the fear 
that Mary may be left unprovided for that will 
induce a prospect to insure now. Mary is the 
“lock, stock and barrel” in life insurance. 
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The New Policy Contracts 


Germania Life Insurance Company. 
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offer to Life Underwriters of proven 
ability and integrity unexcelled 
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Life Assurance Primer 


A Text Book 


Dealing with the Practice and Mathematics 
of Life Assurance for Advanced Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. 


by 


HENRY MOIR, F. F.A., F. I. A. 


A well known authority refers to this book as follows: 


‘Many books have been published on the theory and 
practic of life insurance, but perhaps the most convenient 
work of reference is the Life Assurance Primer, by Henry 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 


Liberal Discount on orders in quantities. 
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AS‘ WITNESSED WITHIN 


Sunshine in the Heart Makes Friends 
and Keeps Them 





A LOVABLE PIRATE 





West Indian Pirate, Was Great Only in Making 


iand Keeping Friendship with Other Pirates 


NinTH INSTALMENT 

In a particularly entertaining book, “Buc- 
caneers and Pirates of Our Coast,» Frank R. 
Stockton tells us of a “pirate author” who be- 
came a pirate quite by accident and because 
there was absolutely no other way open for 
him to make a living. It can be said that 
here was a man who had piracy “thrust upon 
him.” And when a man has managed to live 
not only in peace but on'terms of close friend- 
ship with such prodigious human monsters as 
were the pirates of the West Indies he must 
have had unusual qualities. 

Take, for example, the author-pirate’s 
friend, “Roc the Brazilian’ Pirate,” of -whom 
Stockton says that, as a relaxation from 
piratical doings on the high seas when he 
granted himself shore leave, he would rush 
through the streets of a town, waving his 
great cutlass, and “taking a whack at everyone 
whom he met.” 

There is plenty of evidence. that this “pirate- 
author,’ Esquemeling, was loved and even 
tespected by the other pirates. And it was 
not because Esquemeling had cut off ninety 
heads with his cutlass, one after another and 
on the same day, as did the terrible L’Olon- 
Nois, nor that he had ever cut off a single 
head. No; the reason: that he had the con- 
fidence and friendship of all he ever met was 


that he had a pleasant and sunny greeting for 


low and great alike. And if a fellow can get 


‘along comfortably with such pirates he ought 
to make his way anywhere, outside of hades. 


SCHOOLS FOR DEVELOPING Hearts 


There ought to be post-graduate courses in 
Our universities for the development of the 


heart. But as there are none, every man has 
‘the responsibility of developing his own. And 


0 matter how poor and shriveled a heart 
flature has given, that organ can be wonder- 


just as it can be allowed to shrivel and dry up 
to no heart at all. And it pays big to own a 
sunshiny heart. 

There are agents that actually’ enter an 
office as if they were going to the saddest of 
funerals and were the nearest of kin to the 
corpse. They have had their shoes polished, 
their hats brushed, and their hands manicured, 
but if you pushed over to them a really first- 
class joke, you would get a smile that sug- 
gested a groan was to follow. 

There is a lot being written and said about 
the ability of anyone to put himself into any 
mental condition that he desires. Such sad 
solicitors ought to take themselves in hand. 
Let them pretend to laugh even if they don’t 
know how. <A faise smile is far better than 
none at all; and the strange thing about a 
false smile’ is that if you’ wear it long enough 
it will grow into place and be a real smile. 

A man who is running a locomotive might 
be the better for being in a merry frame of 
mind; But it is not essential. The: solicitor, 
to be successful to the limit of his capacities, 
must learn to meet his prospects genially and 
smilingly. He need not be a clown, although 
that is a million times better than being an 
undertaker. What he should strive to do, and 
with all his might, is to force the impression 
on those that he meets that his is a pleasing 
and sunny disposition. 


Tue Sovicitor 1s A Kinp oF ACTOR 

The fact is that any creative art must be 
perfected so that the craftsman can produce at 
will the effect that he desires, no matter what 
personal feeling may be in his own breast. 
We have all heard of the circus clown who 
made the folks in the seats roar with laughter 
when he had just left the bedside at the rear 
of the tents where his little boy lay dying. 
The agent does not have to make folks .roar 
with laughter; but it is his task to be cheer- 
ful no matter what trouble or sorrow lies back 
in his own heart. He is,an actor. It will not 
do to tell the man whom he is soliciting for 
an application that he hasn’t written.a case in 
a month and that his landlady is after him 
for his board money. In our profession, hard 
luck. tales only breed more hard luck. There 
is no need to boast of imaginary successes, as 
I have -heard some do, but.a smile and a 
pleasing greeting, with a real desire to look 
on-the sunny side of the way, will immensely 
add to a solicitor’s chances. 
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A Man Wuo Can. Atways SMILE 


If names could be mentioned in such a paper 
as this, I would mention the name of one of 
the executive officers of a big New York com- 
pany whose success has been brought about 
solely because of his delightful and compelling 
personality. First as an office-boy, next as a 
clerk, then as an agent, and, finally, as a chief 
executive he has always met everybody with 
a hearty hand-grasp and a pleasant smile. 
His success has been brought about because 
of the quality that has been stated. 

And no doubt he began by carefully train- 
ing himself. Such a bearing does not come 
of itself. But at the present time his quiet 
and genial smile, his courtesy and kindness, 
are an integral part of the man. 

I once heard one of the executive’s sub- 
ordinates say, “He is always the same to 
paper-boy or high muckamuck. And to go 
into his private office makes you feel that the 
world is a mighty good placé to live in, and 
that his particular corner is the best of all. 
On me his greeting has the effect of a mental 
cocktail. 

“Let me tell you what I have heard in the 
office,” continued the subordinate. “One day 
those who had occasion to visit the man of 
sunshine noticed that his greeting was par- 
ticularly sunny, even for him, And the fol- 
lowing day he was absent. When the facts 
came out it was known that on the day when 
everybody thought that the official was un- 
usually smiling ahd gracious his only child, a 
girl of six, was so ill that ‘the doctors de- 
spaired of her life. The little girl lived, and 
no one in the office will ever forget the in- 
cident.” 

A quality like that is a great quality. Most 
of us catr never hope to attain such heights. 
But it is a fine thing that there are some men 
who do not carry their woes as if they were 
badges of honor. 


A SuNnsHine Room 

There really ought to be a “sunshine room” 
in every agency headquarters. In such a room 
there might be mottoes on the walls, such as, 
“He who laughs back can never get it in the 
neck,” and “A smile when you’re down and 
out brings you in again.” Then there could 
be a professional entertainer, warranted to get 
a laugh even from a fellow who had written 
a fifty-thousand app. and had seen it turned 
down by the doctors for keeps. And it would 
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be a good idea to have on hand a volume of 
Lincoln’s jokes, including, for instance, the 
celebrated one when that amazing humorist 
was asked how long a man’s legs ought to be. 
This as a criticism as to the length of his 
own, 

“About as long as would reach from the 
body to the ground,” drawled Mr. Lincoln. 

Who can tell how much the Great Emanci- 
pator owed for his success in life to the 
squinting way with which he met every emer- 
gency and trouble? And those who knew Mr. 
Lincoln most intimately believed that he was 
naturally a very sad man. If so he had got 
well over it. 

We cannot be Lincolns, but there 1s not a 
man Jack of us that cannot train his person- 
ality so that it will be cheerful and even 
sunny. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1914 


Great West Life Assurance Company 
_ ORDINARY LIFE. 





YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLICY ara: 
Was 
45 50 


ISSUED. 25 


30 35 40 





Premium...| 20.80) 23.70) 27.40) 32.10) 38.30) 46.70 


1906......+ 6.30; 7.50) 8.30) 9.15) 10.15) 11.95 
1907.. 5.90) 7.05) 7.80) 8.50) 9.40) 11.00 
1908. . 5.50) 6.50) 7.20) 7.85) 8.70) 10.10 
1909....... 5.05} 6.00) 6.60) 7.20) 7.95) 9.20 
1910.. 4.60} 5.45) 6.00) 6.55) 7.20) 8.30 
1911.. 4.15) 4.90) 5.40) 5.90) 6.45) 7.45 
1912.. 3.65) 4.35) 4.80) 5.20) 5.70) 6.60 
1913 MIN 9 Cen R Md idles BF Cad s Ble V0 Gada tie tik 








1906.50) 44s 6. 7.80) 8.85) 9.65) 10.70) 11.85 
ROG 808s os 6.20} 7.35) 8.30) 9.00) 9.95) 10.90 
1908 5.75| 6.80) 7.70) 8.30) 9.15) 10.00 
SS Se 5.30) 6,25) 7.05) 7.65) 8.35) 9.10 
eee 4.85) 5.70) 6.40) 6.90) 7.60) 8.25 
BO WA ss a\c.6 bie 4.35) 5.15) 5.80; 6.20) 6.80) 7.40 
fee": 3.85) 4.55) 5.15) 5.50) 6.00) 6.55 
RAMP» vias oe PES oo slale't-s o/s fais hth COS SS tn hialae oh Med ot 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. __ 

















Premium...| 47.30] 48.30| 49.50| 51.20] 54.10| 58.40 
1006.......| 9.45] 10.50] 11.10] 11.50] 12.00] 12.35 
1907 8.85] 9.85) 10.40] 10.70] 11.15 11.45 
1908 8.20] 9.15! 9.65] 9.90] 10.25] 10.45 
1909.0... 7.55] 8.40! 8.85] 9.05] 9.40) 9.55 
1910 6.90] 7.65| 8.05] 8.25] 8.50| 8.60 
1911 6.20] 6.90} 7.25] 7.40] 7.60, 7.70 
1912.0... 5.50| 6.10] 6.45] 6.55 dies 6.85 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





Premium...| 18.40] 21.10} 24.65] 29.30] 35.60) 44.05 








1909....... 3.00] 3.30| 3.60] 4.10] 5.00| 6.30 
1910. 2:90] 3.10| 3.40] 3.80| 4.60] 5.90 
1911 2:80 3.00| 3.30] 3.70| 4.30] 5.50 
+) ee 2:70| 2.90 3.20] 3 4.10! 5.10 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...| 26.45] 29.35| 32.95] 37.45| 43.35] 50.90 
1909.. 3.20} 3.50] 3.80} 4.30| 5.20] 6.40 
oo gaeaeh: 3.10| 3.30| 3.60| 4.00] 4.80] 6.00 
wit... 2°90} 3.10| 3.40] 3.80| 4.40] 5.50 
1912... 1. 2'80| 3.00| 3.20] 3.50| 4.101 5.10 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Premium,..| 45.35) 46.15) 47.30) 49.15} 52.20) 57.00 


1909....... 4.00} 4.80) 4.40) 4.70] 5.40) 6.60 
TOI0. 04... 3.70) 4.40) 4.00) 4.30) 5.00) 6.10 
MRED Voie np 3.40) 3.90) 3.70} 4.00} 4.60) 5.70 
Lt SARS 3.00} 3.50; 3.40) 3.70) 4:20) 5.20 
































INSURANCE FUTURE 





Is Largely in the Hands of the Agent 
in the Field 





METHOD USED BY A NEW AGENT 





Caused Sale of Policy in His City an Easy Matter 
Because Right Sort of Man Had Placed 
Business on Higher Plane 


The future of the life insurance business is, 
of course, in the hands of the agents, the men 
in the field, who are soliciting the prospects 
and turning in the applications. Conse- 
quently everybody with the good of the busi- 
ness at heart always rejoices when a man of 
the right kind, who is well educated, of good 
address, a good business man, and a gentle- 
man, decides to enter the field and to make his 
living selling insurance, 

Such a man helps the business by raising 
the plane on which it is being conducted. If 
every agent were of that type, every agent 
would have an easier time selling his com- 
modity. It is: because not all are of the best 
possible type that the work has more than 
normal difficulties. : 

The example afforded his friends and the 
public generally by the entrance of a good 
man into the business is distinctly worth 
while, -because it provides a distinct mental 
shock to those who had imagined that life in- 
surance agents are doing that work because 
they have “lost out” at everything else, and 
have to solicit insurance or starve. When a 
man who has been successful in another line, 
and who obviously would be successful, by 
reason of his fine personal attributes, in any 
line he happened to tackle, enters life insur- 
ance, it makes a good many people realize for 
the first time that it is a dignified, honorable 
calling, which demands and gets the best that 
a lot of good men can give it. And that, too, 
helps to make it easier to sell those people 
insurance, 


ENTERING INSURANCE BusINESS CAUSED 
Gossip 


These thoughts are suggested by the recent 
announcement, made in a Middle Western 
city, that the head of the sales department of 
a large jobbing house had become an agent 
for one of the leading companies. The town 
was small enough for the doings of its citizens 
to be rather widely discussed, and conse- 
quently the action of the jobber’s sales man- 
ager was given more than ordinary publicity. 

“T don’t understand it,” many a man said to 
his wife. “I know Joe was getting a good 
salary with his house, and I know he was in 
line for future promotion. I wonder how he 
happened to get into life insurance?” 

“Joe” knew, and he took,occasion to tell his 
friends, as he went among them familiarizing 
them with the fact, which they already knew, 
that he had become an insurance agent, and 
likewise with the intention, which they had 
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already suspected, of writing them in the 
course of time. 

“T have been studying insurance for some 
time,” he said. “I have been interested in it— 
have bought a good many policies myself. | 
believe that it is the most necessary thing for 
the average man to have, and that when I sel] 
a policy I am doing the purchaser a service. 


ExpLains His REAsons 


“It’s true, of course, that life insurance js 
hard to sell. Most of us are not entirely un- 
selfish, and put off buying, just as we put off 
getting religion, because it may mean a cer- 
tain degree of sacrifice on our part. But ulti- 
mately we must have it, as we know. 

“I have been a salesman all my life; and 
while it’s easier to sell goods of the kind I 
have been used to handling, because people 
have got to buy that sort of stuff, I realized 
that much the same moral necessity prevailed 
in life insurance. And as I knew that success 
in this field would produce results from a 
financial standpoint that I could not hope to 
equal in the line I was in, I determined to try 
my hand at it. 

“Yes, I’ve given up a good job, and selling 
insurance is more or less experimental. But I 
know that I’ve a good proposition, and I’m 
just enough stuck on myself as a salesman to 
believe I can make other people see it the way 
I do. And if I succeed in that the rest is 
simple.” 

No SENSATIONAL SELLING 

This agent didn’t attempt anything sensa- 
tional. He simply went among his friends 
and those of whom he had heard but with 
whom he was not acquainted. He presented 
his case as he would have presented his line 
of hardware in the old days. He presented it 
as a plain business proposition, without as- 
suming that the person approached had any- 
thing but interest in it. He never attempted 
to force a sale, but calmly and judiciously 
argued the case, making his policy appear the 
good buy that it was. And he gradually began 
to write business. 

But the point that ought to be stressed in 
this connection is not that this man succeeded; 
as suggested, he would have succeeded in any 
line. The thing to remember is that his turn- 
ing from hardware to insurance—from as- 
sured earnings of comfortable amount to a 
questionable return on his investment of time 
and labor—amounted to a living advertise- 
ment of the insurance business. It made peo- 
ple think about it, it made them admit, mentally 
at least, that it must be a big, broad-gage 
business, and that agents are business men, 
just like hardware’dealers or clothiers, after 
all, selling a necessary commodity that every- 
body has to have. 

Believing that, and feeling that way about it, 
they just couldn’t help receiving solicitors 
more cordially and listening to them more 
attentively. Selling insurance in that town 
became easier, just as it will become easier in 
every town where the managers of agencies 
see to it that fhe sort of men who represent 
them are the sort of men other people would 
have been glad to employ. f 
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DULL TIMES 

An agent sat down and he cursed all the 
Fates, 

Kicked at the Company, kicked at the rates, 

Complained of Hard Times, ran his hand 
through his hair— 

And he sat all the morn in his comfortable 
chair. 


He swore at the taxes, and ventured to say 

Hundreds of agents were starving each day; 

He smoked while he spoke with a most in- 
jured air— 

And he sat all the morn in his comfortable 
chair. 


He kicked at the Doctor—declared he was 
blind; 

“Risks that were perfect he always declined.” 

The scale of commissions he vowed were un- 
fair— 

And he sat all the morn in his comfortable 
chair. 


He had an engagement that morning at eight— 
“Luck was against him”’—he arrived there too 


late; 

But now it appeared that he had time to 
spare— 

And he sat all the morn in his comfortable 
chair. 


He fussed and fumed ’til it came time to 
eat, 

3orrowed some money and took down his 
feet; 

He went out to luncheon as mad as a bear— 

And he came back again to his comfortable 
chair. 

—GeorGE J. GANER. 





LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
FOR 1913 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1913 have been made 
public thus far this year. Corresponding figures 
for 1912 are given in parenthesis: 

Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio (including 
accident branch).—Premiums, $250,675 ($182,085) ; 
assets, $404,427 ($306,119); increase in amount in 
force, $1,103,219 ($921,140); surplus, $197,589 
($173,298); insurance in force, $4,622,353 ($3,519,- 
134). 

Continental Life, Wilmington, Del. — Pre- 
miums, $301,797 ($236,292); paid policyholders, 
$38,823 ($39,807); assets, $765,992 ($522,004); in- 
crease in amount in force, $2,533,337 ($2,147,125); 
total income, $370,183 ($259,557); income saved, 
$186,121 ($130,680); surplus, $378,020 ($267,732); 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines.—Pre- 
miums, $2,637,451 ($2,288,787); paid policyhold- 
ers, $985,157 ($954,122); assets, $14,119,275 ($12,- 
430,695); new business, $15,021,687 ($14,657,298) ; 
increase in amount in force, $10,041,126 ($10,114,- 
273); total income,$3,359,620 ($2,937,531); income 
saved, $1,633,554 ($1,196,231); surplus, $1,104,949 
($996,452); insurance in force, $77,367,453 ($67,- 
$26,327). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Pre- 
miums, $1,812,779 ($1,497,442); paid  policy- 
holders, $537,290 ($429,509); assets, $3,944,207 
($8,156,762); new business, $19,530,553 ($16,202, - 
905); increase in amount in force, $11,550,250 
($9,221,881); total income, $2,120,875 ($1,713,079) ; 
income saved, $758,332 ($565,779); surplus, $696,- 
390 ($519,957); insurance in force, $54,061,305 
($42,511,055), 

Manhattan Life, New York. — Premiums, 
$2,105,220 ($2,131,011); paid policyholders, $2,387,- 
5T1 ($2,076,898); assets, $22,137,997 ($22,045,083) ; 
total income, $3,225,352 ($3,194,621); income 
Saved, $118,491 ($384,886); surplus, $2,004,682 
($1,918.673). 


Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.—Assets, 
$4,023,141 ($3,716,150; mew business, $4,295,478 
($3,584,891); increase in amount in force, $1,756,- 
022 ($1,236,393); surplus, $443,679 ($337,971); in- 
surance in force, $23,116,511 ($21,360,490). 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt.—Assets, $58,- 
947,704 ($56,038,868); new business, $21,918,000 
($20,384,000); increase in amount in force, 
$8,889,445 ($6,785,952); surplus, $8,194,391 ($7,897,- 
217); insurance in force, $188,354,052 ($179,464,- 
607). 

New York Life, New York.—New premiums, 
$9,326,614 ($8,084,606); renewals, $78,267,239 ($76,- 
155,251); total premiums, $87,593,853 ($84,239,- 
857); interest and rents, etc., $36,643,174 ($34,- 
745,077); total income, $124,237,027 ($118,984,934) ; 
paid for death losses, $25,968,761 ($25,788,714); 
endowments, $8,688,152 ($6,167,077); annuities, 
$1,561,674 ($1,570,503); surrenders, $14,988,786 
($12,959,577); dividends, $15,096,552 ($11,436,686); 
total to policyholders, $66,303,925 ($57,922,557) ; 
assets, $748,497,740 ($719,657,050); surplus funds, 
$107,003,103 ($108,249,071); new business paid for, 
$232,827,800 ($198,381,400); insurance in force, 
1,101,655 policies for $2,273,099,212 (1,051,980 for 
$2,169,798,993); increase in amount in force, 
$103,300,219 ($67,693,247). 

Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.— 
Premiums, $10,430,273 ($10,024,289); death losses 
paid, $2,365,910 ($2,517,199); dividends, $1,756,- 
512 ($1,686,760); assets, $80,885,491 ($79,040,797) ; 
new business, 116,788 policies for $47,731,442 
(14,883 for $42,754,939), 103,935 for $281,691,052; 
increase in amount in force, $25,000,601 ($23,043,- 
097); total income, $13,332,227 ($13,331,050); en- 
dowments, $2,861,022 ($2,928,766); annuities, 
$186,042 ($166,499); surplus, $3,405,873 ($4,930,- 
213); insurance in force, 113,524 policies for 
$306,691,653. 
insurance in force, $11,765,651 ($9,232,314). 

Royal Union, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, 
$1,189,602 ($1,055,874); paid policyholders, $391,- 
182 ($379,341); assets, $4,594,034 ($3,942,804); new 
business, $6,481,198 ($6,277,914); increase in 
amount in force, $2,828,765 ($3,506,693); total in- 
come, $1,438,180 ($1,284,597); income saved, $621,- 
797 €$498,423); surplus, $466,618 ($273,199); 
insurance in force, $31,883,102 ($29,054,337). 


“ALWAYS ON THE JOB” 


President Chalmers of the great Chalmers 
Motor Company has ean ideal salesmanship 
motto. It is: ‘Always on the job.” 

Being intelligently, actively and persistently 
on the job will, he says, make a salesman of 
anything rich. Plain, sound, business sense, 
that! 

Intelligent life insurance salesmanship im- 
plies the acquiring of a knowledge of life in- 
surance so deep and complete as to enable the 
agent to show its befitment to every kind of a 
prospect, and how the prospect, whatever al- 
most may be his circumstances, surely can buy 
it. 

Glittering generalities have no place in suc- 
cessful life insurance salesmanship. You’ve 
got to make every point and argument personal 
to the prospect. 

Every point and argument must be created or 
reshaped to fit his circumstances. 

To point to him a beautiful word picture of 
what life insurance does for people in general 
is not signature-getting salesmanship! It’s too 
vague and rambling; it is time-wasting. 


But to “‘point’’ before him a picture in which . 


he and his circumstances make up the whole pic- 
ture—there you have an absolutely effective 
feature of life insurance salesmanship! 

The personal line is the one greatest line of 
effectiveness to work along in life insurance 
salesmanship. And in every case it must be 
preceded by just as complete a knowledge of 
the prospect’s circumstances as possible.—Inter- 
national Lifeman. 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS MUTUAL’S 
POLICIES 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
which has made some alterations in its policy 
contracts, has added a total and permanent dis- 

ability clause, which reads as follows: 
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If the insured, after the payment of premiums 
for the. first policy year, and before default in 
the payment of any subsequent year’s premium, 
and before attaining the age of sixty years; and 
while this policy is in full force, shall furnish 
due proof to the company at its home office that 
he has become wholly and permanently disabled 
by bodily injury or disease so that he is and will 
be permanently, continuously, and wholly pre- 
vented thereby from performing any work for 
compensation or profit, or from following any 
gainful occupation, and that such disability has 
existed continuously for not less than sixty 
days, the company, by indorsement hereon, will 
waive the payment of all premiums becoming 
due under this.policy after the expiration of the 
then current policy year.. The premiums so 
waived shall not be deducted from the sum pay- 
able under this policy, and the values provided 
for under ‘“‘nonforfeiture provisions’’ shall be 
the same as-if such premiums had been paid in 
cash. Provided that; notwithstanding proof of 
disability may have been accepted by the com- 
pany as satisfactory, the insured shall at any 
time, on demand from.the company, furnish due 
proof of the continuance of such disability, and 
if the insured shal] fail to furnish such proof, or 
if the insured is able to. perform any work or 
to follow any occupation whatsoever for com- 
pensation, gain or profit, all premiums there- 
after falling due must be paid in conformity 
with the conditions of this policy. 

It is further agreed that the entire and irre- 
coverable loss of the sight of both eyes or the 
severance of both hands at or above the wrists, 
or of both feet at or above the ankles, or of one 
entire hand and one entire foot, will be con- 
sidered as total and permanent disability 
within the meaning of this provision, and that 
the company, upon due proof of such loss or 
severance, will waive the premiums becoming 
due under this policy after the expiration of the 
then current policy year. 

This provision is granted in consideration of 
the payment of an additional premium of $.... 
with each annual premium payable, and 
this amount is included in the whole premium 
charged for this policy. This provision may be 
discontinued by the insured on any anniversary 
of this policy by written request to the company, 
such discontinuance to take effect upon indorse- 
ment thereof on this policy by the company at 
its home office. When the insured has passed 
the age of sixty years, the additional premium 
charged for this provision will be discontinued 
without the request of the insured. Non-pay- 
ment of said additional premium will void this 
provision and the benefits secured thereby. 


THE FOLLY OF WASTING TIME 


Speaking of ‘‘Happy New Year,” “New Year 
Resolutions,” and all that sort of thing, I want 
to have a word with you this morning about that 
great and wonderful gift that has been bestowed 
upon all of us—the gift called “Time!”” Maybe 
you think that subject is somewhat trite, but 
let’s have a little talk about it. I sometimes 
think that it would be a good thing if we coulda 
have constantly at our side a ‘‘mentor’’—some 
one who should call us to task whenever he 
found us wasting our time. That would not be 
altogether pleasant, I fear, for we are all more 
or less flagrant sinners in this respect—but 
some are greater sinners than others. 

It was never intended that you and I should 
work all the time. Not to rest or play a reason- 
able number of hours out of each twenty-four is 
almost or quite as great a sin as not to work 
enough. We have got to be reasonable about 
these things. I rather like the old-fashioned 
idea of the proper division of the day—eight 
hours for work, eight hours for rest and recrea- 
tion and eight hours for sleep. I don’t think 
you can beat that programme very much—but 
there’s work and work. When some men say 
that they’re working, they’re simply flattering 
themselves. What they are actually doing is 
killing time. 

“Work,” in the proper sense of the word. 
means applying yourself with concentrated 
thought and energy to your appointed task—in- 
tense application, with your mind fixed right on 
the job, digging deep and industriously and with 
grim determination eight hours of every day-— 
that’s work! Men with the desk habit, for in- 
stance, kill hours of every day and try to make 
themselves think they’re industrious! 
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Now, my brother, it always seems to me that 
it’s the height of folly for a fellow to try to fool 
himself. I can understand how and why a man 
might attempt to fool somebody else, but that he 
should try to deceive himself and make himself 
believe that he is what he is not—that certainly 
seems absurd. 

I read in a little pamphlet the other day some- 
thing like this: 

“If you lost a five or ten dollar gold-piece 
every day for a month, it would get on your 
nerves, wouldn’t it? If some one held you up 
and: robbed you of ten dollars you would be 
highly indignant, wouldn’t you? Do you realize 
that every day you waste hours, you are really 
losing money? Your time is your capital. If 
you fail to’keep it employed your capital is not 
earning! Why ‘not study the question as 
earnestly“as ‘thowgti yow were losing actual cash 
—why be satisfied to use but’a fifth or a third or 
a half of your earning power when. you have the 
opportunity:to use it all?’ 

Now, let's get this straight; if you—you, my 
brother &gent—are not applying yourself for at 
least seveh or.eight: hours & day to an earnest, 
persistent, determined, concentrated effort to 
secure more. andsmore’ and still more applica- 
tions for life insurance, you’re wasting time— 
you're throwing away ‘mhoney—you’re sinning 
against yourself and your Creator! 

That’s pretty ‘plain language;)‘isn’t it? Tell 
me—what do you think about*it—do you think 
I’m right or wrong?’ Just put‘it up fairly and 
squarely to yoursélf and be honest about it! Are 
you throwing yourself heart and soul into this 
business for at least seven or eight hours every 
day, and, if not, what excuse have you to offer, 
why shouldn’t you mend your ways? Are you 
cohtented ‘to zo on making: the same blunder— 
to govon wasting your time in the splendid new 
year that’s just beginning? 
; ROBERT J. MIX. 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH TO 
‘ YOURSELF? 


For the reason that the insurance salesman 
is the sole proprietor and employer of his own 
time, talents and abilities, the income that he 





earns is entirely dependent upon how much he 
is worth to himself in the occupation in which 
he employs himself. 

There are but very few men in the employ of 
others who would not admit; modestly perhaps, 
that their services were worth more than the 
pay checks indicated, and in many cases they 
are right, provided they are well equipped for 
self-management and have ‘the nerve to strike 
out and keep going for themselves. 

The besetting sin of the life insurance sales- 
man is that he fails to do his work and em- 
ploy his time on any well-ordered plan; and 
since the selling of life insurance policies is a 
business just as much as the running of a store 
or bank, the insurance agent who conducts his 
agency on the haphazard, hit or miss, work- 
when-I-feel-like-it plan, makes just about the 
same success of his agency as the merchant or 
banker would make following the same methods. 

It is a demonstrable fact that in the case of 
each man selling life insurance, each call and 
each insurance interview has a reasonably con- 
stant cash value. In the case of some men the 
value of each call is as high as $3 and as low as 
50 cents, and the value of interviews varies 
from $6 to $1; these values, of course, being 
primarily determined by ‘the ‘efficiency of the 
salesman . 

Every man selling ‘life insurance should have 
some concrete idea as to the value of his time 
employed in his occupation, and it is a very easy 
matter to figure out for yourself how much each 
insurance call and each ifisurance interview is 
worth to you. The way to do it is to keep an 
accurate record of your daily interviews and 
calls over a sufficient period of time to give you 
a fair average of their individual value. 

The advantage to you of knowing to a reason- 
able certainty just how much each call and each 
interview is worth is that you may get a stand- 
ard by which you can determine how much you 
are earning each day that you work, 

If you knew to a certainty that each call that 
you made was worth 50 cents to you it is then 
for you to determine whether you shall be earn- 
ing money at the rate of 50 cents a day or $10 
a day, and if you decide that 50 cents a day is 
reasonably good pay for your services to your- 
self then at the close of each day on which you 
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have made one single insurance call, you can go 
home enjoying the satisfaction that comes from 
a day’s work well done, since you kill know that 
you have earned during that day the wages 
which you, as employer of yourself, have decreed 
as being fair compensation for your, time, ener- 
gies and abilities. 

You should by all means’ find out just how 
much you are. worth to yourself as a life in- 
surance salesman, day in and day out, and hav- 
ing discovered your value it is then up to you 
to drive the human machine, over which you 
have the sole and- absolute control, at an earn- 
ing capacity of 50 cents a day or $10 and over 
per day, just according as you feel that’ the ma- 
chine should be driven for profit.—Lllinois Life 
Bulletin. 


AGENTS CERTIFY AS TO APPLI- 
CANTS 


A new application form has been prepared by 
the New York Life containing a certificate as 
to the insurability of the applicant which is to 
be prepared and signed by the agent. The 
certificate gives certain information which will 
enable the company to be better posted as to 
the condition of the risk to be assumed. The 
certificate reads as follows: 


rag oor ate OP DAL, i, '5 0 «Pad aide ala d ae be 3 aah ma Hes 
. What are his exact duties? (Give full détails) 


. How long have you known the applicant? 

. How well do you know the applicant? 

. What is the applicant’s daily consumption 

of wine, spirits or malt liquors? 

. What has it been in the past? 

. Has he at any time used liquors to excess? 

there anything about the applicant’s char- 
acter, residence, mode of life or ‘occupa- 
tion which renders the risk in any way 
undesirable? 

5. Do you unqualifiedly recommend the applicant 

as a person entitled to be insured in the 

New York Life? 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 





Some Benefits to Individuals and Fam- 
ilies Due to the Efforts of Solicitors 


TRANSCENDENTAL MONEY 





& School Teacher's Family and a Five Thousand 
Dollar Life Insurance Policy 


First INSTALMENT 


He was a clergyman and a school teacher 
and had as little opportunity to be what is 
known as “forehanded” as did a slave in the 
ad days in the South. Children came with 
considerable regularity. Stood in a row they 
would have formed the slanting side of a tri- 
angle. It was a boisterous, merry family, but 
with the combined contents of all their pocket- 
books you couldn’t have bought the cheapest 
of head-lights for an automobile. 

The bill-juggler of that hilarious but hun- 
gry hoard was poor game for the ammunition 
of a life insurance solicitor. It was a wonder 
that any agent had enough sagacity and time 
to wrestle with the school teacher. There was 
one fellow, however, who perceived what 
would happen to that happy-go-lucky crowd 
if the father was taken away. But to dig up 
the premiums looked as if it would be as dif- 
ficult as the financing of a Mexican war loan. 
Nevertheless, the agent grabbed hold of his 
man, talked to him until he could see that he 
was scared, and then literally held him down 
in a chair until he had signed an application 
for five thousand dollars. The applicant 
passed the doctor easily. His boast was that 
his grandfather had lived beyond ninety-two, 
and that unless he himself got run over by a 
locomotive he would surely outlive his grand- 
father. He had a splendid physique and he 
knew it. 


ScrRAPING TO PAY PREMIUMS 
If that policy had been a present-day loan- 
inviter, or had held the modern seductive 
String of cash surrender values, it would have 
disappeared like the smoke of a cigarette. 
But it was an antiquated anti-Armstrong 


| thing, devised by some shrewd old bald-head 
~Who knew human nature. And after the 








old school teacher had been yanked in by his 
collar, he just had to meet the premiums or 
take a paid-up policy that looked so small 
that it scared you into getting busy. There 
was not even any little convenience like a 
month of grace. And goodness knows how the 
semi-annual premiums were scrambled to- 
gether! Very likely Jimmy had to keep on 
wearing his patched knickers, and Jane’s 
mother probably sighed as she turned the little 
girl’s gown for the third time and let it go at 
that, 

Of course the boys were going to college. 
Their great-grandfather had been a Bowdoin 
man, and the grandfather and father had 
taken honors in their respective classes at Har- 
vard and Williams. So the beginning of man- 
hood surely held for the boys nothing else 
than college. And the girls—well, something 
would come along. They should go to Vassar, 
and the eldest must study music in Boston. 

While all these plans simmered and seemed 
to hesitate very distantly and below the hori- 
zon, the father hoed his row indefatigably and 
harder than ever. About that time he once 
said: 

“What a luxury it must be to have a com- 
plete new outfit of clothing, and all at once. 
When I inveigle from somewhere and some- 
how a new hat, my shoes are positively drop- 
ping to pieces. And when I have worked 
down to the shoes and up again to another 
new head-piece, once more my trousers and 
shoes have become so dilapidated that it is a 
puzzle which I must have—hat, trousers, or 
shoes.” 


A May Storm 

The spring had been glorious, The family 
were living in the mountains. Every Satur- 
day the school teacher took a long tramp with 
his eldest boy—the boy. for whom Harvard 
had been decided upon. And on one Saturday 
they carried their lunch and visited a beautiful 
lake at a considerable distance from their 
home. 

Toward noon that day the thermometer fell 
and a heavy and cold east downpour began. 
And on their homeward journey the boy and 
his father were soaked to the skin. That 
evening the schoolmaster became very hoarse. 
He complained of pains in every part of his 
body, and finally acknowledged that he felt so 
ill that he thought that he would go to bed 





at once. This was the first sickness that he 
had known in many years. 

At two o’clock that night a physician was 
hastily summoned. And three days later pneu- 
monia had once more scored against a boasted 
family history and a vigorous physique. 

There were left a widow in frail health, 
four girls and three boys, the eldest boy just 
slipping into his eighteenth year. There were 
debts—a few for small amounts. A man may 
be a financial expert, but unless he has a bigger 
income than had the school teacher no skill can 
avail. So there were debts. And the funeral 
expenses had to be met. Then, of course, 
there were other things that marched right 
along. Death never sidetracks gas bills, gro- 
cer’s accounts, nor cuts down rent. And the 
sole buckler and shield against she enemy was 
the life insurance policy for five thousand 
dollars, 


Dottars TRANSCENDING ARITHMETIC 

In his delightful ‘“Rebel’s Recollections,” 
Mr. Eggleston says that he believes that the 
highest price he ever saw paid for anything 
was for a pair of boots. A Confederate cavalry 
officer found an attractive pair.of boots in a 
country store. The merchant asked two hun- 
dred dollars for the footwear. But the officer 
had only a five hundred dollar bill, and the 
merchant that morning was out of small 
change. 

“Never mind,” said the officer, “I'll take the 
boots, anyhow. Keep the change; I never let 
a little matter of three hundred dollars stand 
in the way of a trade.” 

Those were Southern printing-press “dol- 
lars,” and the South in the latter years of the 
war had plenty of “dollars” but hardly any- 
thing else. At all times, however, and every- 
where, the word “dollar” may mean almost 
anything and even less than nothing, 

A dollar will buy a bushel of wheat that 
ground into flour will give life and vitality to 
a Doctor Grenfell for three weeks on the 
Labrador coast—with all that we will under- 
stand by that. And a dollar can be chucked 
over a slimy counter as the purchase price of 
two bloodshot eyes, a few curses, a bad stag- 
ger and a worse headache. 

On the check the five thousand dollars that 
promptly came from the insurance company 
after the death of the school teacher looked 
just the same as on any check for a like 
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14 LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


amount. They were not the same. They were 
amazing dollars. No mathematics can ever 
measure such values. 

Even the knowledge that five thousand dol- 
lars was on the way; that the small debts and 
the funeral expenses could be met; that a 
roof was a certainty; that the family could 
battle together !—it is impossible to more than 
hint at what a magician’s wand that five thou- 
sand would mean, 


Tue Famity SAvep 
The boys could see that they could never go 
The two eldest grabbed hold of 
But the 


to college. 
the first jobs that they could find. 


family stayed together until one after another . 


the boys were married. Two of the girls did 
go to Vassar, and they are earning their own 
support by teaching in well-known schools. 
It requires little imagination to conceive 
what would have been the ending of that fam- 
ily if there had been no insurance money. 
What if that agent had never fairly forced 
the pen into the hand of the school teacher? 


LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
FOR 10913 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1913 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1912 are given in parentheses. 
See also THE SPECTATOR of February 5 and 
January 15. 


American Bankers, Chicago.—Premiums, $192,- 
232 ($154,463); ‘assets, $598,623 ($555,081); surplus, 


$376,315 ($442,966); insurance in force, $7,.vi,- 
654 ($6,132,181); increase in amount in force, 
$875,473 ($2,948,822). 

American National, St. Louis, Mo.—(Com- 


menced business in 1913). Premiums, $38,123; 
total income, $226,099; income saved, $174,808; 
assets, $252,544; surplus, $222,970; new business, 
$1,165,000; insurance in force, $1,151,500. 


Anchor Life, Kansas City, Kan.—Premiums, 
$49,330 ($438,328); total income, $68,129 ($46,984); 
income saved, $12,102 (—$753); assets, $160,814 
($136,549); surplus, $128,945 ($125,563); new busi- 
ness, $832,392 ° ($911,607); insurance in fore, 
$1,659,350 ($1,128,162); increase in amount in 
force, $531,188 ($824,737). 

Appalachian, Bristol, Va.—Premiums, $30,- 
258 ($27,125); total income, $34,871 ($51,311); 
paid policyholders, $3656 ($6261); income saved, 
$7183 ($14,811); assets, $98,756 ($99,140): surplus, 
$73,246 ($81,356); new business, $479,250 ($783,- 
320); insurance in force, $925,475 ($752,675); in- 
crease in amount in force, $172,800 ($380,055). 

Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, 
$1,180,270 ($1,122,641); total income, $1,378,021 
($1,290,208); paid policyholders, $418,094 ($373,- 
063); income saved, $606,935 ($565,514); assets, 
$4,292,750 ($3,702,216); surplus, $800,287 ($740,- 
048); new business, $5,335,369 ($5,565,119); insur- 
ance in force, $32,039,909 ($30,267,852); increase 
in amount in force, $1,772,557 ($2,148,437). 


Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, 
$2,587,094 ($2,477,974); total income, $3,558,659 
($3,430,276); paid policyholders, $1,921,452 ($2,- 
064,754); income saved, $1,066,620 ($768,284); as- 
sets, $21,09F,597 ($20,446,601); surplus, $1,440,776 
(1,616,377); new business, $8,965,816 ($7,034,963); 
insurance in force, $74,999,794 ($70,841,325); in- 
crease in amount in force, $4,158,469 ($2,613,718). 


Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan.—Premiums, 
$120,470 ($123,717); total income, $134,278 ($135,- 
957); paid policyholders, $17,888 ($24,109); in- 
come saved, $70,873 ($48,626); assets, $305,651 
($230,890); surplus, $53,101 ($34,558). 

Central Life, Ottawa,, Ill.—Assets, $874,666 
($694,898); surplus, $280,523 ($268,492); insurance 
in force, $10,173,641 ($8,325,251); increase in 
amount in force, $1,848,390 ($2,056,121). 





Central States, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, 
$176,544 ($147,846); total income, $201,824 ($169,- 
622); paid policyholders, $30,908 ($12,502); in- 
come saved, $51,176 ($22,990); assets, $606,141 
($545,263); surplus, $424,271 ($450,689); new busi- 
ness, $2,187,611 ($3,074,947); insurance in force, 
$5,108,808 ($4,397,447); increase in amount in 
force, $711,361 ($2,122,947). 

Columbian National Boston, Mass.—New busi- 
ness, $14,207,201 ($13,162,372); insurance in force, 
$61,488,945 ($56,415,885); increase in amount in 
force, $5,073,060 ($5,776,047). 

Commercial Life and Casualty, Savannah, Ga. 
—Premiums, $87,700 ($87,719); total income, 
$99,398 ($127,536); paid policyholders, $5229 
($3365); income saved, $22,827 ($29,410); assets, 
$277,025 ($296,904); surplus, $196,944 ($225,370); 
new business, $1,422,965 ($2,277,336); insurance 
in force, $3,234,102 ($3,105,836); increase in 
amount in force, $118,266 ($1,826,836). 

Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb. — Premiums, 
$190,157 ($125,546); total income, $207,509 ($148,- 
546); paid policyholders, $16,050 ($12,778); in- 
come saved, $81,868 ($47,740); assets, $433,804 
($354,014); surplus, $277,297 ($279,051); new busi- 
ness, $2,764,500 ($2,230,500); insurance in force, 
$5,716,000 ($3,984,870); increase in amount in 
force, $1,731,120 ($1,873,000). 

Dakota Mutual, Watertown, 8S. D.—Premiums, 
$249,295 ($242,700); total income, $291,402 ($276,- 
485); paid policyholders, $74,926 ($53,735); in- 
come saved, $105,450 ($95,295); assets, $823,303 
($714,798); surplus, $332,337 ($323,806); new busi- 
ness, $3,226,680 ($3,669,247); insurance in force, 
$8,020,405 ($7,405,824); increase in amount in 
force, $614,581 ($875,236). 


Forest City, Rockford, Ill.—Premiums, $66,- 
576 ($56,567); total income, $74,863 ($63,437); 
paid policyholders, $8123 ($11,504); income saved, 
$37,236 ($23,953); assets, $200,461 ($160,146); sur- 
plus, $113,662 ($103,510); new business, $641,494 
($612,613); insurance in force, $2,212,107 ($1,807,- 
113); increase in amount in force, $404,994 
($392,613), 

Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, Tex.—Pre- 
miums, $193,086 ($160,331); total income, $256,- 
905 ($193;785); paid policyholders, $84,569 ($38,- 
218); income saved, $82,926 ($86,252); assets, 
$487,829 ($394,079); surplus, $170,399 ($159,574); 
new business, $2,174,300 ($1,660,510); insurance 
in force, $6,113,548 ($5,002,310); increase in 
amount in force, $1,111,288 ($848,713); 

Franklin Life, Springfield, I1].—Premiums, 
$1,422,480 ($1,367,996); total income, $1,712,442 
($1,654,885); paid policyholders, $921,942 ($1,054,- 
894); income saved, $260,065 ($124,410); assets, 
$6,126,666 ($5,850,406); surplus, $1,050,789 ($1,038, - 
124); new business, $10;192,762 ($8,200,972); in- 
surance in force, $46,442,058 ($43,668,596); in- 
crease in amount in force, $2,773,462 ($1,257,634). 

Girard Life, Philadelphia.—Premiums, $237,- 
579 ($196,117); total income, $278,913 ($233,816); 
paid policyholders, $60,652 ($69,207); income 
saved, $112,696 ($88,352); assets, $995,805 ($881,- 
900); surplus, $479,592 ($476,456); new business, 
$1,379,418 ($1,366,467); insurance in force, $6,107,- 
545 ($5,311,111); increase in amount in force, 
$796,434 ($825,080). 


Great Northern, Grand Forks, N. D.—Pre- 
miums, $46.219 ($33,226); total income, $55,563 
($38,631); paid policyholders, $5144 ($1000); in- 
come saved, $28,882 ($16,029); assets, $177,553 
($148,725); surplus, $137,798 ($129,401); new 
business, $971,500 ($778,500); insurance in force, 
$1,831,000 ($1,254,000); increase in amount in 
force, $577,000 ($482,000). 


Great Northern, Wausau, Wis.—Premiums, 
$146,730 ($93,472); total income, $190,791 ($129,- 
666); paid policyholders, $8234 ($22,454); in- 
come saved, $76,310 ($54,420); assets, $460,533 
($382,152); surplus, $238,668 ($264,046); new busi- 
ness, $2,799,375 ($1,663,625); insurance in force, 
$4,923,300 ($3,272,950); increase in amount in 
amount in force, $1,650,350 ($1,090,250). 


Guaranty Life, Davenport, lIa.—Premiums, 
$130,456 ($100,719); total income, $182,187 ($150,- 
449); paid policyholders, $20,941 ($12,751); in- 
come saved, $45,220 ($34,629); assets, $389,720 
($341,432); surplus, $138,009 ($150,098); new busi- 
ness, $1,268,034 ($1,193,209); insurance in force, 
$4,091,098 ($3,135,204); increase in amount in 
force, $955,894 ($939,381). 


Intermediate, Evansville, Ind. — Premiums, 
$167,868 ($152,162); total income, $206,084 ($185,- 
088); paid policyholders, $52,149 ($33,783); in- 
come saved, $57,993 ($69,865); assets, $793,225 
($711,168); surplus, $233,992 ($214,196); new busi- 


- $7,308,559 ($4,606,750) ; 





ness, $1,689,482 ($1,188,100); insurance in force 
$6,048,525 ($5,020,043); increase in amount in 
force, $1,028,482 ($699,130). 

Inter-Mountain, Salt Lake City. — Premiums 
$136,927 ($58,137); total income, $164,858 ($81, - 
438); paid policyholders, $4464 ($4000); incom 
saved, $42,790 ($19,167); assets, $192,280 ($142, - 
832); surplus, $127,611 ($118,940); new business, 
$2,911,561 ($1,196,500); insurance in force, $4,006, - 
811 ($1,556,000); increase in amount in force 
$2,450,811 ($1,044,000). 


Iowa Life, Waterloo, Ia.—Premiums, $65,474 
($56,882); total income, $73,466 ($66,498); paid 
policyholders, $11,716 ($4404); income gaved, 
$26,802 ($24,784); assets, $192,894 . ($164,914); 
surplus, $102,442 ($101,912); new business, $689, - 
322 ($815,000); insurance in force, $2,531,822 
($2,300,500); increase in amount in force, $231,- 
322 ($545,500). 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass.—Pre- 
miums, $10,881,233 ($10,238,580); total income, 
$14,651,436 ($13,790,283); paid for death claims, 
$3,282,889 ($3,088,336); endowments, $399,789 
($335,627); surrenders, $1,263,685 ($1,152,579); 
dividends, $2,078,192 ($1,844,690); total to policy- 


holders, $7,024,505 ($6,421,232); income saved, 
$5,102,424 ($5,083,611); assets, $73,723,813 ($69,- 
525,955); surplus, $4,871,333 ($4,931,740); new 


business, 16,357 policies for $39,531,857 (15,568 for 
$39,005,421); insurance in force, 144,024 policies 
for $328,578,136 (134,186 for $306,595,306); increase 
in amount in force, $21,982,830 ($22,935,036). 


Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.—Premiums, 
$458,005 ($349,266); total income, $502,877 ($383,- 
043); paid policyholders, $62,386 ($44,417); in- 
come saved, $255,096 ($181,370); assets, $1,049,- 
976 ($788,633); surplus, $303,043 ($279,414); new 
business, $4,594,062 ($3,766,008); insurance in 
force, $13,254,199 ($10,275,125); increase in 
amount in force, $2,979,074 ($2,398,913). 


Montana Life, Helena, Mont. — Premiums, 
$275,089 ($177,337); total income, $335,944 ($240,- 
155); paid policyholders, $38,531 ($12,423); in- 
come saved, $134,849 ($111,755); assets, $786,984 
($644,227); surplus, $525,003 ($507,198); new busi- 
ness $3,744,000 ($2,590,250); insurance in force, 
increase in’ amount in 
force, $2,701,809 ($1,766,750). 


Mutual Life of New York.—Premiums, 
954,050 ($56,747,032); total income, 
($86,011,878); paid for death claims, $23,332,- 
769 ($22,659,968); endowments and _  annui- 
ties, $10,117,500 ($11,144,504); surrenders, $12,- 
729,014 ($11,829,185); dividends, $17,201,731 ($15,- 
006,280); total to policyholders, $63,381,014 ($60,- 
630,987); income saved, $11,701,793 ($14,612,590); 
assets, $607,057,045 ($599,125,046); surplus, $101,- 
701,925 ($104,597,706); new business, 66,530 poli- 
cies for $165,124,377 (63,043 for $157,067,823); in- 
surance in force, 712,527 policies for $1,598,463,- 
078 (691,047 for $1,550,888,063); increase in 
amount in force, $47,578,015 ($45,913,401). 


New England, Boston, Mass. — Premiums, 


$57,- 
$86,311,356 


$9,091,420 ($8,582,635); total income, $12,054,368 
($11,380,566); paid for death claims, $2,664,410 
($3,082,362); endowments, $620,575 ($648,761); 


surrenders, $1,085,004 ($796,048); dividends, $1,- 
711,348 ($1,547,851); total to policyholders, $6,- 
081,337 ($6,075,022); income saved, $4,118,263 
($3,514,487); assets, $66,168,703 ($62,412,296); sur- 
plus, $7,099,656 ($7,069,209); new business, 12,870 
policies for $33,300,697 (13,054 for $34,683,093); in- 
surance in force, 112,376 policies for $274,450,181 
(104,097 for $254,249,583); increase in amount in 
force, $20,200,598 ($21,431,851). 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.—Paid. for 
death claims, $11,323,342 ($11,799,577); endow- 
ments, $3,540,075 ($3,540,059); annuities, $128,- 
690 ($101,466); surrenders, $8,938,799 ($9,110,184); 
dividends, $12,713,868 ($12,915,514); total to 
policyholders, $36,644,774 ($37,267,300); assets, 
$310,556,962 ($297,764,038); contingency reserve, 
$4,315,331 ($5,963,569); new business, $133,190,- 
255 ($138,695,883); insurance in force, $1,304,385,- 
035 ($1,229,377,814); increase in amount in force, 
$75,007,221 ($82,104,291). 

Occidental, Albuquerque, N. M. — Premiums, 
$194,686 ($165,522); total income, $222,773 ($190,- 
188); paid policyholders, $48,285 ($57,175); in- 
come saved, $67,344 ($51,032); assets, $476,606 
($403,610); surplus, $160,524 ($157,401); new busi- 
ness, $2,676,747 ($2,242,700): insurance in force, 
$6,414,151 ($5,260,579); increase in amount in 
force, $1,153,572 ($1,209,979). 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.—Premiums, 
$5,416,598 ($5,016,308): total income, $6,893,604 
($6,320,753); paid for death’ claims, $1,123,735 
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P dends, $984,545 ($925,624); total to policyholders, 


| 969,850 ($2,279,171); 









ebruary 19, 1j14 
($1,058,523); endowments and annuities, $152,608 
($115,684); surrenders, $787,446 ($590,462); divi- 
de nds, $520,603 ($416,749); total to policyholders, 

2,584,390 ($2,190,418); income saved, . $2,768,228 
($2,727,902) ; assets, $29,338,152 ($26,243,006); sur- 
plus, $3,377,998 ($2,913,038); new business 11,141 
policies for $24,088,667 (10,265 for $22,378,787); in- 
surance in force, 77,848 policies for $145,040,193 
(72,521 for $133,309,014); increase in amount in 
force, $11,731,179 ($10,794,567). 


Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Pre- 
miums, $172,118 ($118,187); total income, $223,523 
($130,566); paid policyholders, $34,925 ($17,464); 
income saved, $62,433 ($20,943); assets, $280,901 
($211,252); surplus, $120,047 ($132,640); new busi- 
ness, $2.790,422 ($2,154,293); insurance in force, 
$6,129,904 ($4,096,573); increase in amount in 
force, $2,033,831 ($1,771,443). 

Presbyterian Ministers, Philadelphia. — Pre- 
miums, $846,536 ($697,539); total income, $1,074,- 
338 ($908,915); paid policyholders, $471,281 ($315,- 
477); income saved, $533,340 ($522,788); assets, 
$5,958,122 ($5,519,907); surplus, $662,212 ($684,- 
854); new business, $2,347,426 ($1,945,676); in- 
surance in force, $19,378,373 ($17,857,551); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,520,822 ($1,204,553). 

Provident Life, Des Moines, lowa.—(Com- 
menced business in 1913.) Premiums, $13,789; 
total income, $100,050; income saved, $75,122; as- 
sets, $180,427; surplus, $177,276; new business, 
$539,000; insurance in force, $539,000. 


Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, 
$794,207 ($758,555); total income, $940,954 ($898,- 
362); paid policyholders, $297,558 ($264,079); in- 
come saved, $271,713 ($230,062); assets, $3,050,- 
597 ($2,760,927); surplus, $219,015 ($205,370); new 
business, $6,992,214 ($8,549,199); insurance in 
force, $24,277,019 ($23,124,946); increase in 
amount in force, $1,152,072 ($2,820,907). 

Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill.—Premiums, $55,- 
161 ($45,191); total income, $63,041 ($52,636); 
paid policyholders, $5103 ($8308); income saved, 
$25,774 ($6898); assets, $174,940 ($146,869); sur- 
plus, $115,903 ($114,820); new business, $901,833 


($875,393); insurance in force, $2,074,086 ($1,631,- 
$93); increase in amount in force, $442,693 
($528,893). 


San Antonio Life, San Antonio, Texas.—Pre- 
Miums, $188,480 ($154,973); total income, $232,- 
895 ($193,580); paid policyholders, $44,388 ($23,- 
022); income saved, $72,577 ($63,246); assets, 
$607,788 ($542,985); surplus, $374,514 ($388,324); 
new business, $2,561,735 ($2,410,484); insurance 
in force, $6,184,044 ($4,715,584); increase in 
amount in force, $1,418,460 ($631,934). 

Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, 
$227,831 ($219,433); total income, $295,113 ($282,- 
164); paid policyholders, $73,258 ($75,495); in- 
come saved, $148,560 ($125,800); assets, $1,152,- 
782 ($1,002,797); surplus, $282,346 ($242,141); new 
business, $862,840 ($1,321,666); insurance in force, 
$7,000,830 ($7,024,356); increase in amount in 
force, —$23,526 (+$392,292). 


Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C.—Total in- 
come, $262,772 ($224,789); death claims paid, $27,- 
500 ($30,424); income saved, $130,954 ($85,051); 
assets, $528,503 ($390,331); surplus, $116,304 ($97,- 
868); new business, $2,177,000 ($2,316,462); insur- 
ance in force, $7,031,912 ($6,116,273); increase in 
amount in force, $915,639 ($1,150,400). 


State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, 
$5,980,272 ($5, 691 ,017); total income, $8,064,007 
($7,624,676); paid for death claims, $1,617,561 
($1,832,616): endowments and annuities, $790,164 
surrenders, $809,837 ($684,890); divi- 


$4,202,107 ($4,249,948); income saved, $2,414,547 
($2, 176 ,583); assets, $42,255,745 ($40, 824, 835); sur- 
Plus, $2,905,517 ($3,056,636); new business, $23,- 
051,034 ($22,831,849); insurance in force, $171,310,- 
426 ($160,951,604); increase in amount in force, 
$10,358,822 ($11,246,789). 


Union Mutual, Portland, Me.—Premiums, $2,- 
total income, $3,250,509 ($3,- 
od 4999); paid policyholders, $2, 105, 444 ($1,816,- 
M6); income saved, $579,821 ($772,067); assets, 
$19,357,104 ($18,759,923); new business, $6,931,378 
($6,206,751); insurance in force, $65,058,956 ($63,- 
41,853); increase in amount in force, $1,567,103 
191,387,608). 
‘ Western and Southern, Cincinnati.—(Including 
dustrial.) Total income, $3,072,667 ($2,814,- 
¥19); income saved, $1,071,361 ($591,397): assets, 
47.804, 230 ($6,695,921); surplus, $440,582 ($274,- 
); insurance in force, $73,455,636 ($61,484,362); 
ae in amount in force, $11,971,274 ($5,- 
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YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
PoLicy 
Was j l 
ISSUED 25 30 | 35 | 40 45 | 50 
} 
| } 
Premium. ..| 19.93} 22.69} 26.28} 31.02] 37.42) 46.19 
1911. 3.90} 4.38} 5.02] 5.92) 7.21; 9.23 
1912. 3.78| 4.23] 4.83] 5.66) 6.87| 8.76 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. ..| 28.55| 31. 41) 34.97| 39.43) 45.22] 52.95 
1911.......| 4.171 4.64) 5.281 6.16] 7.44] 9.42 
1912. 3.95) 4.39) 4.99) 5.83) 7.02) 8.88 
| t i | | 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium. ..| 47. s5| 48 48 29| 49. 43| 61.20 4.15] 59.08 
1911. 4.55} 4.94) 5.49) 6.24) 7.39] 9.23 
1912, 4.11) 4.48} 5.02 5.74 6.87} 8.62 
ETAL TC DAN te TR STARR BET POLE 
Central States Life of St. Louis 
ORDINARY LIFE 
YEAR AGE aT ISSUE. 
PoLicy 
Wie. Po psa eee se 
IssUED 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium..| 19.86) 22.61] 26.18] 30.90) 37.29) 46.01 
1911 2.08} 2.39] 2.78] 3.30] 4.00) 4.92 
1912...... 1.97} 2.24] 2.60) 3.07] 3.70) 4.55 
3. 1.73} 1.98] 2.29) 2.70} 3.27] 4.02 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium. .| 28.78] 31.63] 35.17| 39.60] 45.35] 53.00 
1911....... 2.90} 3.21] 3.60} 4,08] 4.73} 5.55 
1912...... 2.65} 2.93| 3.28! 3.75] 4.33] 5.10 
1913. 2.30] 2.54] 2.85} 3.241 3.77| 4.44 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium. | 48.71) 49.39) 50.43) 52.12) 54.96) 59.77 
NOES ts | 4.92) 5.02} 5.15) 5.38} 5.71] 6.25 
TT eae 4.41} 4.49] 4.63] 4.841 5.17| 5.70 
19137... 3.54, 3.65] 3.80] 4.04] 4.37] 4.88 











Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


ORDINARY LIFE 





Premium. 


1908 . 


| 





21.44| 24.33) 28.06] 32.94 
4.20) 4.75| 5.47| 6.41) 
4.05] 4.57| 5.24) 6.13) 
3.90] 4.39) 5.02) 5.85) 
3.76] 4.21) 4.81) 5.58} 
3.63) 4.05) 4.60} 5.32 
3.50} 3.88} 4.39) 5.07/ 
' 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


28) 42.72 


31.78| 34.72] 38 

5.82| 6.40| 7.10! 8,06 
5.51\ 6.05] 6.74] 7.63 
5.22) 5.72| 6.37| 7.22 
4.93} 5.41; 6.02} 6,81 
4.65| 5.10| 5.67] 6.41 
4.39) 4.80) 5.33| 6.04 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


50.47| 51.25) 52.42] 54.23 

52| 8.79! 9.16] 9.71 
7 94 8.20, 8.58] 9.12 
7.39! 7.65) 8.01) 8.55 
6.85| 7.10, 7.46) 7.99 
6.32} 6.58 6.93] 7.45 
5.821 6.08 6.42| 6.93 
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West Coast Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 








} 





























YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
PoLicy 
ae —— 
ISSUED. 25 30 35 40 45 | 50 
Premium...| 21.45] 24.35] 28.15] 32.95| 39.50! 48.45 
! 
1906.......| 3.50} 4.10] 4.95] 5.95} 7.45) 9.65 
Co Ree 3.35] 3.90| 4.70] 5.55} 6.95} 9.05 
Premium, ..| 21.15| 23.90] 27.65] 32.45] 38.85| 47.95 
1908... 3.20] 3.45} 4.00] 4.80] 5.95) 8.05 
1909... | 3.201 3.45] 3.80] 4.45| 5.50! 7.45 
1910.......| 6.20] 6.55| 7.15} 8 00] 9°45} 12.08 
1911. any od Ei Boek 
1912. Pies. ig Sak | SR WH cake 
1913. eal j 
| | 
SR 20-PAY MENT LIFE. _ cae 
Premium...| 39.45] 33.35] 37.10} 41. 70| 47. 47 .50| 55.45 
1906.......| 4.40} 4.95] 5.80] 6.90] 8.30) 10.60 
1907... 4.05} 4.50) 5.30] 6 30| 7.65) 9.85 
Premium...| 29.95| 32.85| 36.60] 41.20] 47.00] 54.95 
1908. 3.60| 3.90] 4.40] 5. a 6,.55| 8.65 
1909. 3.60} 3.85] 4.15} 4.80! 5.90! 7.95 
1910 6.65} 7.10] 7.65] 8.50; 9.85! 12.35 
IGE if ee or Sad nhs ae 
TE GR Renee, anti Rating, eos Sees Fulham: 
1918s. SS cies eee 
ieee _20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium...| 48.40] 49.15] 50.25 52.001 54.80} 59.80 
1906. . 5.40} 5.55) 5.85) 6.65, 7.85) 9.90 
1907... 5.05] 5.20] 5.55] 6.35) 7.50] 9.60 
1908... 4.75} 4.85] 5.20] 6.05} 7.20] 9.35 
1909... 4.40| 4.55| 4.80] 5.25] 6.40] 8.50 
1910.. 7.75} 8.00| 8.45] 9.10} 10.30] 12.60 
WELs. bo ses (pete: al Gombe Yara. a 
WOE ek ae CaN Le st eae 
NRG CRs HENGE Seams AOU i! eee CUR > 




















Mutual Benefit Life Secucdonn’ Company* 
_ORDINARY LIFE. 




















Premium. .| 20.14) 22:85] 26.35} 30.94] 37.08) 45.45 
Se 5.59| 6.37) 7.55) 9.06) 10.98) 13.36 
| Ta 5.41) 6.13) 7.15) 8.57) 10.39] 12.68 
pf aerae 5.26; 5.92) 6.83) 8.10) 9.83) 12.04 
Oe 5.10) 5.71) 6.55) 7.67) 9.28) 11.38 
1904,. 4.94; 5.52) 6.30; 7.33) 8.81! 10.82 
}: | Se 4.81} 5.33} 6.05) 7.02) 8,34) 10.30 
1906...... 4.67; 5.15} 5.82) 6.71) 7.98 a 
BIE Siok 4.54, 4.97) 5.59) 6.41) 7.58) 9. 

1908...... 4.43) 4.80) 5.36) 6.12) 7.21) 8.71 
SOG a 6 4.31) 4.64) 5.15) 5.84) 6.84) 8.28 
1910...... 4.20) 4.50) 4.94) 5.57) 6.49) 7.82 
1911.. 4.10} 4.36) 4.75} 5.30) 6.14) 7.38 
eee ea 4.01} 4.22) 4.56) 5.05) 5.80) 6.94 
IGID. 5 oo 3.92} 4.09) 4.39) 4.81} 5.48) 6.50 





20-PAYMENT LIFE, _ 




















Premium 5 30.12] 32.87} 36.22) 40 38| 45.73] 52.87 
1900...... | 8.75 9.58] 10.69} 12.02] 13.63] 15. 

1901. 8.26} 9.01} 10.01) 11.28) 12.80] 14.72 
1902. | 7.80| 8.50] 9.38} 10.52) 12.01] 13. 

1903. 7.36, 8.00} 8.83} 9.84] 11.22] 13.02 
1904. 6.94] 7.54] 8.30] 9.25) 10.54! 12.29 
S008 Si 7 6.54 7.08) 7.79] 8.69| 9.84] 11.56 
1906...... 6.15} 6.66) 7.32) 8.14) 9.25) 10.84 
OP hs. 5.80} 6.24) 6.85) 7.62) 8.65) 10.13 
1908...... 5.45] 5.841 6.41| 7.12) -8.09] 9.47 
1900: 35, 5.12} 5.48] 5.98) 6.62} 7.54] 8.88 
1910...... | 4,81} 5.12) 5.67) 6.17| 7.01) 8.27 
1911. <5: 4.52} 4.79} 5.18] 5.71) 6.49} 7.69 
WT i 4.24) 4.46] 4.81} 5.29) 5.99) 7.12 
Ot PES 3.97] 4.15} 4.46) 4.88) 5.52] 6.56 
ER AEE iens ROEAAL IY: Saal EP § * 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
! 

Premium ‘| 48.15) 48.83) 49.85) 51.48) 54.22) 51.81 
1008;25.255 14.47] 14.65] 15.00! 15.53) 16.25] 17.35 
19083508 | 13.42) 13.60] 13.91] 14.45} 15.19} 16.32 
1902...... | 12.42} 12,60] 12.89] 13.39) 14.15}.15.31 
1903... 11.47] 11.65] 11.94] 12.38} 13.14] 14.30 
1904...... 10.56] 10.75} 11.03} 11.50} 12,22) 13.42 
1905...... 9.70} 9.88} 10.16} 10.63) 11.33] 12.54 
1906...... 8.87, 9.06] 9.35 9.82| 10.51) 11.68 
1900 2 Ji2., 8.09] 8.27] 8.57} 9.02] 9.72) 10.84 
19006 252:. 7.34| 7.511 7.81) 8.27} 8.96] 10.06 
1909 6.61| 6.79] 7.08| 7.55) 8.22) 9.34 
1910...... | 5.94, 6.11] 6.40! 6.85) 7.52) 8.60 
1911...... | 5.29) 5.47| 5.75) 6.19) 6.84) 7.91 
PS ae | 4.67| 4.85] 5.12) 5.56) 6.18) 7,24 
1918;....3 | 4.09] 4.25] 4.52) 4.94) 5.57| 6.58 








"Special dividend included. 
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THE MONTHLY INCOME PLAN 


And what is this “Monthly Income” 
That I hear you talking about? 
It may seem strange that [ seem dumb, 
That my mind is clouded with doubt; 
Why, wouldn’t the cash be better 
Than instalments “twelve times” a year? 
What means the Company’s letter 
3y its offer so strange and queer? 


The Agent replied—Just listen 
And the facts you will understand, 
The plan will like diamonds glisten 
And will your approval command; 
Cash melts as snow would in August, 
And there’s scarce a “Widow” can tell 
When getting it who knows how just— 
To invest it safely ahd well. 


Statistics prove that where money 
Is bequeathed when a Husband dies, 

Although it seems strange and funny, 
Very soon decreases in size; 

Well meaning friends, though mistaken, 
Oft advise to the “Widow’s” cost, 

’Til through schemes she’s undertaken 
What she had is soon sunk and lost. 


But when a Husband while living, 

With wise forethought, so plans ahead 
Insurance his wife would be giving— 

An Income each month when He’s dead— 
Thus, though she lived to be “eighty” 

Or “ninety” or score of years more, 
He proves his wisdom is weighty 

And his judgment sound to the “core.” 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


And should she die prematurely 
The children the Income would draw 
’Til Twenty Payments most surely 
Were paid as per contract and law. 
Think of the homes it will brighten, 
And think of the “widows” ’twill cheer, 
Of “orphans’” hearts it will lighten 
When husband and father’s not here! 


AvuGustus TREADWELL. 


FORMAL SOLICITATION 


One often hears laymen say, “Oh, I couldn't 
write life insurance. I wouldn’t have the least 
idea how to go about it.” Something of this 
feeling of helpless confusion is also in the minds 
of very many who have gone so far as to sign 
an agency contract. These new agents may have 
acquired considerable knowledge of the theory 
of life insurance and the practice of the com- 
pany, but they don’t quite know how to begin 
the active compaign of soliciting for applica- 
tions. They know that life insurance is written 
by seeing men and talking to them about the 
subject, but are unable to visualize any form of 
attack. They are like an architect who has r+ 
ceived an order for plans, but when he ap- 
proaches his drawing board suddenlv finds ttat 
the very essential faculty of seeing the house in 
his mind’s eye has suddenly deserted him. What 
does the erchitect do in that case? He goes 
to his files of old plans and studies forms to 
stimulate his imagination. In the same way the 
solicitor may study forms in order to build up 
in his mind a definite structure of method. That 
solicitation can be reduced to definite formal 
methods of procedure by study and practi:e ad- 
mits of no question. Of all who practice an art 
successfully it is only those who possess genius 
that are free from the need of predetermined 
method, and then only partially so. The archi- 
tect, the painter, the musician, and the writer 
all follow the canons of their art. Even the 
chess player begins his game with one of the 
many formal methods of opening. 

The following is a skeleton form of solicita- 
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tion (one of many), very rich in suggestive 
human nature elements and opportunities for 
the creation of word pictures visualizing com- 
mon experience. How the agent is to find the 
favorable opportunity to inject these sugges- 
tions into the conversation must depend upon 
directed circumstances, but that a mental grip 
upon some such plan of campaign is a necessary 
preparation for work cannot be doubted.—North- 
western Mutual Life Fieldman. 


FORCE 


Force is the symbol of strength of power, a 
medium employed in all successful undertakings 
throughout the world. Concentrated effort 
would also cover the point, but, withal, it is a 
singular fact that practically every human being 
must f-o-r-c-e himself to do what is rightly re- 
quired. Who cheerfully elects to arise in the 
early A. M. so as to make a timely appearance 
at his place of business, following a night of 
pleasure and very late retirements? It goes 
without saying sheer force is the motive. 

Steam and electricity are the center of force 
in the industrial world. Human force—brain 
development underlies it all. It builds battle- 
ships, international canals, airships and other 
wonderful contrivances. 

Right, here, too, let it be said it calls for 
genuine force to build up a successful life insur- 
ance company. 

Were the details of each placed policy known, 
it would be revealed that in the vast majority 
of cases the interview was not sought by the fu- 
ture policyholder, nor was the agent encouraged 
to go ahead with his arguments—yet his force 
of persistency finally won. Success comes in 
“cans,”’ failure in ‘‘ecan’ts.”” Have faith in your 
kind of force. You are not being held back, 
brother, and the elements are not against you. 
Nobody can hold you back but yourself. Suc- 
cess is a creature of your own creation, just as 
surely as is failure. 

Force yourself to do telling, praiseworthy 
things; recognize and aim always to improve 
your force. The apostle St. Paul said: “This 
one thing I do.’’—United States Annuity and 
Life Banner. 
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Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


POLICY PERFECTION 
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and combined with 


LIBERAL AGENCY CONTRACTS 
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offer to Life Underwriters of proven 
ability and integrity unexcelled 


GENERAL AGENCIES 
ADDRESS HOME OFFICE 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


POCKET 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE ExcHANcEe 








I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 
DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. v 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses if 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

DIVIDEND CLAUSES 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatoty 


IV. STATE Laws. 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, covet- 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 

Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 


1914 EDITION NOW READY 


Policy Glauses, Conditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 
American 2x4 Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1914 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
| Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
| many important particulars. 
| in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
| the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
| operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
| 

| 


In addition to a most complete analysis, 


important features, which are nowhere else obtainable: 


Showing the policy and applica- 
An extensive 


Showing when the first dividend is 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 


USE WITH FLAP SHOWING DETAILS 


OF AGENT’S OWN COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Uindecnitina: Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field abun Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 





ISSUED “TWICE 


EACH 





MONTH AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR - 


New York, Thihdice: March 5, 1914 


LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


Men Who Say They Cannot Afford In- 
surance Are Ones Who Should Have It 





DOLLARS STAMPED WITH HOPE 





A Little Woman in Black and a One Thousand 
Dollar Policy 


SeconD INSTALMENT 

George Embry had been employed on special 
work for many years in one of the United 
States government departments. Near middle 
life he had married a young woman who had 
been a wage-earner. Just after Embry’s third 
child was born his eyesight gave out, and he 
found it necessary to give up his work in the 
government office. What to do to earn a living 
he could not at first discover. Then a friend 
suggested that he peddle fishing tackle among 
those to whom he could get introductions. By 
this means he earned a slender support for his 
family. 

One day Embry happened to call on the gen- 
eral agent of a life insurance company. After 
the agent had bought some tackle he re- 
marked: 

“See here, old man, how much life insur- 


ance do you carry?” 


“Don’t believe in life insurance,” replied 
Embry. “Never had any money nor use for 


> that luxury.” 


“Pardon the question, but how much money 


| have you saved?” 


replied Embry, “I’ve had 
After I gave up the 
government position we had to use what little 
we had in the savings bank. No—haven’t got 
One darn cent.” 

“Suppose something should happen to you?” 
“Don’t believe it is likely to. My eyes have 
fone back on me, but other than that I’m in 
Splendid shape.” 

“But suppose something did happen?” 
"The little woman would have hard 
apin’, and that’s a fact!” 

With this opening the agent proceeded to dig 
Nn his probe pretty deep. But it was a tough 


“Why, you see,” 


aeeriticn to land the prospect; he wiggled 





Afterward 
the agent said that he put energy and time 
enough into that struggle to land a twenty- 
In the end Embry took 
a one-thousand life policy, payable quarterly. 
That was as far as he could be pulled. 


and he couldn't stand for luxuries. 


thousand application. 


THE SALESMAN Paip THE PREMIUMS 

Doubtless the tackle salesman found it hard 
to meet even those small quarterly premiums, 
but he managed to keep up the payments. Very 
likely one thousand dollars payable after his 
death looked to him like paying for a swamp 
building lot in the moon. 

Then the unexpected happened. It always 
does happen everywhere and all ‘the time. 
Embry had a diseased tooth that was treated 
by a dentist with arsenic. In the night the 
growler worried him. He got out of bed and 
foolishly proceeded to prod the place of pain 
with a toothpick. A few days later the dentist 
told him that the poison had worked below 
the tooth. Several months passed, and Embry 
died in a city hospital of arsenical poisoning of 
the jaw. 

A few days after the funeral a shrinking little 
woman in black came into the general agent’s 
office and sobbed her thanks as a check for 
one thousand dollars was handed to her. One 
thousand dollars! Enough to buy the quarter 
part of a big touring car; enough to purchase 
a fur garment to cover a lady of fashion! 
And this was what stood between the family of 
four and starvation. But it must be remem- 
bered that these were life insurance dollars. 
And life insurance money is not automobile 
nor garment money. It comes at a time when 
a little money is so much better. than none at 
all that life insurance dollars carry the stamp 
of infinite possibilities. Every one of the little 
woman’s dollars had the magical quality of 
hope. Without the check the widow would 
have been desperate; with it she began to plan 
for the future. 

Every man needs life insurance; the strug- 
gler who hardly knows where to dig up the 
gas man’s handout even more than a neighbor 
who buys gasoline for three cars, Death does 
not consider anything. The ancient scythe- 
bearer never asks whether his victim has made 
ready against the great extremity. 

Generally, it is the very man who says that 
he does not need insurance that really has the 
greatest need. Men are bluffers. Frequently 
a flaunter of a diamond pin is worrying how 


to boost his bank balance above the required 
minimum. And that is the fellow who ought 
to pawn the diamond and pay at least one pre- 
mium. Ask the wife. She could tell you how 
she lies awake with the worry of what would 
happen to the children if her husband should 
die. 


SALESMEN OF Hope, SECURITY AND PEACE 

We dealers in life insurance dollars really 
sell on the instalment plan—Hope, Security 
and Peace. And there are some men who 
should be hounded until they make a dicker in 
those goods. We can imagine St. Peter at the 
gate fingering the latest applicant’s record 
card. 

“You've always smoked ‘two-for-a-quarter,’ 
and you've told every agent that ever called on 
you that you couldn’t afford to take a policy— 
‘just now.’ Your wife will land a job in a 
shirt factory; your children will be sent to an 
institution. That's right—turn directly around 
and take the lower left-hand trail. You'll 
know when you get there, all right!” 

A certain company used to pay its claims 
with a check about four times the size of an 
ordinary check, That company had a correct 
appreciation of the kind of dollars it was pay- 
ing out. Only the check could have been 
twenty times the size of an ordinary check and 
not have exaggerated the nature of the trans- 
action. Money has strangely different units of 
value, all in proportion to the circumstances of 
the receiver, 

A woman slaved for forty years on a Kan- 
sas farm. Her husband was of that breed who 
ask their wives if a dollar for a bonnet isn’t 
rather high. The husband sold his farm for 
fifteen thousand dollars, and the wife’s signa- 
ture was a necessity. But the seller hesitated 
to ask for that signature. He had his lawyer 
interview the old lady. 

“I’ve toiled and I’ve moiled on this here 
farm goin’ on nigh forty year. I’ve raised a 
big parcel of kids and helped raise parcel after 
parcel of stock. An’ now he’s sellin’, and 
pears like I ought ter git my share.” 

“How much do you think you should have,?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“T ain’t never had more’n three dollars at 
oncet that I could call my own—an’ then it 
weren't. Ef he should give me a hundred dol- 
lars seems like th’ looks of the money would 
scare me inter a fit! Let’s say a hundred—or 
fifty ef he won’t stand fer th’ hundred,” 
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The next time we tackle our man let us try 
to realize what those dollars we so glibly quote 
may sometime mean to the beneficiary. For 
an earnestness that no one can ever sidetrack 
that is a sure receipt. 


PEOPLE UNFIT FOR INSURANCE 


Who'd have thought it! Again we face the 
fact that getting life insurance is not the sim- 
ple, easy, cut-and-dried foregone conclusion 
that many people think it is. Last year, despite 
the scientific handling of sub-standard cases by 
which a risk who is slightly impaired may get 
a policy in the New York Life, this company ab- 
solutely declined 7228 applications for a total 
volume of $23,350,354. Every year we face the 
startling fact. Every year we put before you 
the figures regarding a class of people who, as 
far as this company is concerned, must go 
through life uninsured, unprotected—and who 
suffers? Not they so much as their families, 
their wives, their children, the dependents and 
the business interests they must leave behind. 

I know of no single truth that should be more 
cogent in driving people to insure than this, 
that the time may come, does come to many, 
when they cannot get it. Why wait? A man 
makes no money by delay. It’s axiomatic that 
advancing years in life insurance are expensive. 
The one who makes the best bargain is the one 
who insures early, the man who insures to-day. 

Get this thought in some way before your 
prospects. Seven thousand two and twenty- 
eight people wanted life insurance last year, 
needed it, asked for it. Think of the feelings 
that must have beset them as they learned that 
a great liberal company like ours, in business 
to do business, regarded them as uninsurable 
and had to say in effect, “Not now, my friend; 
if you'd come to us a month ago, a year ago, two 
years ago, five years ago, we don’t know just 
when, but some time, we would have been glad 
to enroll you in our membership. As it is, we 
have others to look out for. Your presence here 
would be a menace; in a mutual company, 
where the cost is averaged through the mass, it 
would be wrong to take a risk we could not 
justify, and, much as we would like to have 
your money, in justice to our membership our 
scientific knowledge of the circumstances in 
your case makes it inadvisable to accept you.” 

And so it goes. The same old story year by 
year. Seven thousand two hundred and twenty- 
eight heard their doom in 1913. A greater num- 
ber, owing to your intense activity, will doubt- 
less hear it in 1914. The effect of it all should 
be this and this alone: 

Renewed effort on your part to get people to 
take insurance’ now, lest even a little later it 
may be denied them.—New York Life Bulletin. 





YOUR BIG PART 


Neglect or doing of duty casts all the shadows, 
all the sunshine, the human heart can know. 

One brings the poverty, the other the riches— 
all the poverty, all the riches—humanity knows! 

No man on earth is so fully well situated to 
chase away shadows, prevent their return, and 
bring so much sunshine, as the very one now 
reading these lines! 

Examine all other lines of employment closely 
as you will, and you find that none of them 
equal life insurance for practical good-doing to 
the greatest number of people! 

The good things it does are matchless, limit- 
less—good things for the one who buys it, good 
things for the one who sells it! Great good 
things for both! 

According as life insurance is bought comes 
sunshine into hearts, prosperity into lives. 

According as the seller of life insurance ne- 
glects his duty come shadows and want—to him- 
self as well as others! 

The moving picture, projected unseen through 
space, likewise the words of the wireless tele- 
graph, must convince the most skeptical person 
of how easily may an after-death life be await- 
ing us. 

In being convinced of this what added in- 
centive one finds to dispel all the shadows, in- 
crease all the sunshine, that one possibly can! 

But, putting aside all idea of a deathless fu- 
ture, who will say that the rich rewards of 
bringing the uplifting sunshine of life insurance 
into as many lives as one possibly can, provides 
inspiration for utmost work in its field!—Inter- 
national Lifeman. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1914 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 





ORDINARY LIFE. 








AGE At IssuE. 














6.71 | 7.01 | 
6.30 | 6.55 

5.81 | 6.01 | 
5.33 | 5.49 | 
4.88 | 4.99 | 





35 40 
25. 30.74 
5.01 5.54 
4 5,25 
4.52 4.94 
4 4.67 
3.92 | 4.24 
ENT LIFE. 
| 
34.80 | 39.25 
5.53 6.06 
5.25 | 5.74 
4.93 5.34 
4.61 4.97 
4.17 | 4.47 


_20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. _ 
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49.26 | 50.88 | 5 
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Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























_20-PAYMENT LIFE. 





27 32.76 
4. 5.35 
4. 5.17 
4. 4.99 
4. 4,82 
3. 4.65 
3. 4.48 
27.97 | 32.84 
3. 4.37 
26.35 | 30.94 
2 2.69 
2. 2.53 
3. 2.38 
t. 2.22 
1 2.06 
1 1.92 
36.87 | 41.46 
5. 6.79 
5. 6.48 
5. 6.18" 
5. 5.89 
4. 5.60 
4, 5.32 
37 42.29 
5. 5.71 
36.17 | 40.34 
3. 3.89 
3. 3.64 
3. 3.38 
2. 3.15 
2. 2.92 
2. 2.70 

ENDOWMENT 
52.13 | 53.98 | 
9.07 | 9.39 
8.59-| 8.92 
8.14 | 8.47 
7.71 | 8.04 
7.29 | 7.62 | 
6.88 | 7.21 | 
51.50 | 53.41 
5.98 | 6.37 
49.74 | 51.39 
4.19 | 4.38 
3.83 | 4.01 
3.48 | 3.66 
3.14] 3.31 
2.81 | 2.98 
2.50 | 2.66 
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Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


























YEAR AGE at Issue. 

Pouicy 

was | 

IssvED. — 25 30 35 | 40 45 50 

; ROA Camas iScine Obs ao 
Premium. ../ 20.48 | 23.18 | 26.69 | 31.32 | 37.57 | 46.14 
«a 2.76| 3.14| 3.61] 4.21] 4.98] 5.94 
1907 neve aies 2.64] 2.99] 3.43] 3.99] 4.71] 5.63 
ON ete 2.52 | 2.85| 3.25] 3.77] 4.45] 5.31 
1909 tees 2.41| 2.71] 3.08] 3.561 4.191 5.00 
(aaa 2.30] 2.58! 2.91] 3.35| 3.941 4.70 
pies 2.20] 2.45] 2.75 | 3.15| 3.69] 4.39 
1912... 177° 2.10} 2.32] 2.60] 2.96] 3.441 4 10 
TT RRR pnd 7 BRR nt ors Sect vaed 3 
pote. Sth Sa ee 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
die 7 es 
Premium. ..| 29.02 | 31.83 | 35.30 | 39.65 | 45.30 | 52.84 
| | 

1906....... | 8.73] 4.11] 4.57] 5.14] 5.83] 6.68 
1907....... | 3:47] 3:83| 4:25| 4:78] 5:43! 6:50 
LON 55. | 3.22] 3.55| 3.94] 4:43 | 5.04] 5.82 
1909.......} 2.99] 3.29] 3.64] 4.00] 4.67/ 5.40 
1910....... | 2.76] 3.03 3:36 | 3.771 4.30| 5.00 
Re | 2.54] 2.79| 3.08! 3.46! 3.95| 4.60 
Fe ee a | 2.33 | 2.55| 2.81] 3.15 | 3.60} 4.91 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 














| | | 
Premium...| 48.12 | 48.85 | 49.93 | 51.65 | 54.51 | 59.33 
BO ihe views ha Fite Pots caleths bea HNO Re Oa a ike Geshe 
1 IEEE, COE RESE, EURO SGeaae har pope led aoe Woe) Riedy i 
le 2.62 5.68 5.78 5.94 6.21 | 6.64 
1909....... 5.12 5.18 5.27 5.44 5.70 | 6.13 
BPEO S505 os 4.64 4.70 4.79 4.95 5.21 | 5.64 
|S SS 4.18 4.24 4.33 4.48 4.74 | 5.16 
Hk) Fees 3.74 3.80 3.88 4.03 4.28 | 4.69 
ps | ORME Se aegis 7 ek | ieee romieey epee oo 








Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 




















! 

Premium...| 19.85 | 22.90 | 26.80 | 31.95 | 38.95 | 48.30 
5.53 | 6.58| 7.91 | 9.60] 11.83 | 14.66 
5.37 | 6.40] 7.68 | 9.31 | 11.49 | 14.97 
5.24] 6.20} 7.44] 9.04] 11.16 | 13.89 
5.10] 6.01] 7.22) 8.78] 10.83 | 13.51 
4.98 | 5.83] 7.01} 8.51 | 10.50 | 13.14 
4.86 | 5.66} 6.77 | 8.25 | 10.19 | 12.76 
4.75 | 5.51] 6.57] 8.01! 9.90 | 12.39 
4.64| 5.36] 6.39] 7.75 | 9.60 | 12.03 
20.93 | 23.75 | 27.39 | 32.16 | 38.53 | 47.23 
4.97 | 5.64] 6.59 | 7.85 | 9.59 | 11.98 
4.87] 5.52] 6.42 | 7.63] 9.31 | 11.65 
4.80| 5.42] 6.26| 7.41] 9.04 | 11.31 
4.72| 5.32] 6.11 | 7.18| 8.75 | 11.00 
4.65} 5.20! 5.97| 6.99] 8.49 | 10.66 
4.59] 5.11] 5.84] 6.80| 8.21 | 10.32 
4.53] 5.02] 5.71 | 6.60! 7.97| 9.98 
20.14 | 22.85 | 26.35 | 30.94 | 37.08 | 45.45 
3.77 | 4.14] 4.65 | 5.37] 6.42| 8.07 
3.72 | 4.06] 4.53 | 5.20| 6.17| 7.71 
3.67| 3.98] 4.42! 5.05 | 5.94] 7.41 
3.64| 3.91] 4.33 | 4.90] 5.72] 7.07 
3.60| 3.86] 4.23] 4.77] 5.50| 6.79 

20-PAYMENT LIFE 

Premium. ..| 27.30 | 30.41 | 34.21 | 38.97 | 45.21 | 53.32 

9.06 | 10.27 | 11.75 | 13.42 
8.76 | 9.97 | 11.46 | 13.28 
8.45 | 9.66 | 11.16 | 13.00 
8.16 | 9.36| 10.84 | 12.70 
7.86 | 9.04 | 10.52 | 12.39 
7.58 | 8.73 | 10.18 | 12.06 
7.30 | 8.42) 9.85 | 11.71 
7.02 | 8.12! 9.52 | 11.36 
37.25 | 41.60 47.18 | 54.65 
7.92 | 9.14 | 10.72 | 12.85 
7.59 | 8.75 | 10.31 | 12.44 
7.27| 8.40 | 9.92 | 12.04 
6.98 | 8.05 | 9.52 | 11.61 
6.69 | 7.71] 9.15 | 11.21 
6.41 | 7.40 | 8.78 | 10.79 
6.15 | 7.09 | 8.39 | 10.40 
6.22 | 40.38 | 45.73 | 52.87 
j 
5.00 | 5.69] 6.76] 8.88 
4.76} 5.42} 6,44) 8.00 
4.53 | 5.16 6,11 | 7.57 
4.33 | 4.91} 5.79 | 7.19 
4.13] 4.67| 5.51| 6.84 
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Penn Mutual Life (Con’t) 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 



















































































































YEAR AGE AT Issue. 
PoLicy 
Was | alte y, | JURA 
IssuED. 2 | 30 35 40 | 45 50 
4 Premium. ..| 47.07 | 48.09 | 49.54 | 51.81 | 55.54 | 61.35 
4 | 11.72 | 12.13 | 12.68 | 13.41 | 14.45 
3 11.22 | 11.69 | 12.32 | 13.18 | 14.43 
1 10.74 | 11.25 | 11.95 | 12.92 | 14.33 
0 10.28 | 10.82 | 11.57 | 12.62 | 14.16 
0 9.82 | 10.38 | 11.18 | 12.29 | 13.92 
9 9.38 | 9.96 | 10.78 | 11.94 | 13.64 
0 8.93 | 9.53 | 10.39 | 11.56 | 13.31 
8.52 | 9.13 | 10.00 | 11.21 | 12.97 
49.72 | 50.88 | 52.70 | 55.67 | 60.59 
9.83 | 10.40 | 11.25 | 12.48 | 14.30 
9.27 | 9.83 | 10.69 | 11.97 | 13.83 
34 8.72 | 9.30 | 10.17] 11.45 | 13.34 
: 8.20 | 8.78} 9.65 | 10.92 | 12,86 
. 7.71 | 8.381 | 9.17 | 10.44 | 12.40 
24 7.25 | 7.84] 8.69} 9.98 | 11.91 
6.81| 7.40] 8.25 | 9.51 | 11.46 
7 49.12 | 50.11 | 51.70 | 54.41 | 58.96 
21 5.85 | 6.28] 6.92! 7.92] 9.50 
5.46 | 5.88| 6.50] 7.50] 9.03 
5.07 | 5.49] 6.13] 7.08] 8.59 
4.70| 5.14] 5.75] 6.68 | 8.15 
4.37| 4.80] 5.40] 6.31] 7.71 
33 : 7 ; 
Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co 
z ORDINARY LIFE. 
+4 Premium...} 21.30 | 24.10 | 27.80 | 32.70 | 39.30 | 48.30 
e On ES 4.59 | 5.10} 5.80] 6.79 | 8.29 | 10.48 
69 Os. 4.49 | 4.97] 5.65] 6.59 | 7.99 | 10.07 
1909....... 4.40| 4.86] 5.50] 6.39] 7.70| 9.67 
ite oi. 4.31 | 4.75 | 5.36} 6.19] 7.42| 9.28 
118 ane 4.23] 4.65 | 5.22] 6.00] 7.16] 8.91 
Tees 4.15 | 4.54] 5.08] 5.83] 6.92| 8.74 
Sa tah! Maiatae os ORLA PG FF ae ae te 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
— Premium...} 30.20 | 33.10 | 36.80 | 41.40 | 47.40 | 55.30 
30 eee 6.09 | 6.63| 7.31| 8.25 | 9.61] 11.61 
66 OT eas 5.92] 6.42] 7.08! 7.98 | 9.25 | 11.17 
oT 1909....... 5.75 | 6.23] 6.87| 7.71] 8.90] 10.74 
39 ays, 5.58| 6.05 | 6.65 | 7.45 | 8.57 | 10.32 
5i ESS 5.43 | 5.87| 6.43) 7.19 | 8.25| 9.91 
Weis... 5.28 | 5.70 6.23 | 6.96 | 7.95| 9.51 
14 1913 
eee es a a Dd PKA OE ewe Bh Sib de as 
39 Ba | 
03 nye 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
: 
23 Premium...| 50.10 | 50.90 | 52.10 | 53.90 | 57.00 | 62.10 
98 me 1007....... 9.39 | 9.54] 9.80] 10.26 11.11 12.63 
85 1908....... 9.05 | 9.19 | 9.44] 9.89 | 10.70 | 12.15 
31 000....... 8.70 | 8.84} 9.09] 9.52 | 10.29 | 11.69 
00 1910....... 8.388 | 8.51 | 8.75 | 9.17| 9.89 | 11.23 
. 66 et; 8.07 | 8.20] 8.43] 8.83 | 9.51 | 10.35 
}. 32 a 7.76 | 7.90 | 8.12] 8.511 9.14] 10.79 
1.98 BR ee tae. ie PSS hay SP et Seth td 
| 
45 ———— $$ —-— bs 
07 Southern Life and Trust Company 
‘a a sh ORDINARY LIFE. 
ie Premium. ..| 20.55 | 23.40 | 27.15 | 32.15 | 38.85 | 48.00 
1907....... 4.46) 5.07] 5.93| 7.16| 8.85 | 11.28 
| ae 4.32 | 4.89] 5.72] 6.87| 8.46 | 10.78 
RSs 1909....... 4.18 | 4.72] 5.51] 6.59 | 8.09'| 10.30 
Wo... 4.05) 4.56] 5.31 | 6.33] 7.74] 9.83 
5 39 Mit... 3.93 | 4.41] 5.11] 6.08] 7.41] 9.38 
12... 3.81] 4.27] 4.92] 5.84] 7.10] 8.95 
3.42 1913 CViGvhcehien ec hehOOo sive siey dad obi p ee ee tLe éews ob Ep ede 
3.23 7 US aah Faas Peers eke 
S 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
+e i | 
4 Premium 29.15 | 32.15 | 35.90 | 40.65 | 46.75 | 55.00 
1.7 1907 5.95 | 6.66] 7.52 | 8.72 | 10.27 | 12.6: 
Ea 9 : a 2.62 
1.36 1008... 5.69 | 6.36| 7.18| 8.32] 9.80! 12.04 
4.65 ae 5.44) 6.07] 6.85 7.93 | 9.34} 11.48 
m0... |. 5.20} 5.79] 6.53) 7.56| 8.89 | 10.94 
288 oa... |. 4.97 | 5.52] 6.22) 7.20) 8.46 | 10.42 
2 ae 4.75 | 5.26| 5.93| 6.86] 8.05 | 9.92 
2. REIS Ube eatin 8 
a RTM 520-4500 ered ier ceebew os vedlee eas spPensl es SAS 
1.61 a 
191 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. Z 
0.79 ee 
0.40 48.00 | 48.95 | 50.35 | 52.45 | 55.85 | 61.40 
2.87 of EIA Pty aes] BRL So aR Re SE VOM ek a DAE Pope 
Reta 8.46 | 8.80! 9.30] 9.96 | 11.09 | 12.96 
8.38 ae 7.94 | 8.28| 8.77| 9.43 | 10.52 | 12°32 
8.00 x a ‘ee 7.44| 7.78) 8.25 | 8.91} 9.96 | 11.69 
a oe: 6.96) 7-29) 7.76) 8.40) 9.42 | 11.08 
oa RAR ar cat Fe ngs Recah Moher eas 
— i an 








THE PROSPECT’S INTEREST 


The Problem of Keeping His Mind on 
the Agent and the Policy 








A SUCCESSFUL AGENT’S PLAN 





Advocates of Reaching a Man by Series of Let- 
ters and Circulars to Developing His 
Good Will 

It goes without saying that the majority of 
applications are not written on the first inter- 
view. In most cases the agent is not able to 
interest the prospect to the point of purchasing 
the insurance forthwith, or excellent and 
legitimate reasons, usually of a financial na- 
ture, intervene to prevent him from making 
the investment at that time. 

It is a case, then, of determining the time 
when the prospective applicant will really 
“enter the market,” as the phrase goes, and of 
seeing him at that time. The fatal mistake of 
wearying a good prospect with too frequent 
calls in the interval which must be permitted 
to elapse before a sale can be made is too 
thoroughly understood by wise agents to admit 
of the chance for business being killed in this 
puerile manner. 

Suppose, for example, that the agent has 
been convinced, by a statement the correctness 
of which he has no reason to doubt, that the 
man he is trying to sell will not be ready to 
close for insurance for six months. He knows 
that if he goes back in three months he will 
not be able to get the business; but he also 
knows that if he waits for six months, he and 
his proposition will have been forgotten unless 
the memory of the prospect is unusually re- 
tentive, and he will not only have to do his 
work all over again, but will risk having had 
some other agent make so strong an impres- 
sion as to clinch the business. 

Here is evidently a nice problem. The agent 
must keep the prospect thinking about him and 
his policy, but he must not cause even a sus- 
picion to arise that he is inclined to bore the 
man who is considering the purchase of insur- 
ance by too frequent and too prolonged visits. 
What is the best way to meet this situation? 


THE ADVERTISING METHOD 

A successful agent who has considered this 
proposition carefully, and has applied his ideas 
along this line in a considerable number of 
cases, said, tersely, when the question was put 
to him directly, “Advertising.” 

Then he went on to explain. 

“T don’t mean that the average solicitor 
ought to spend a lot of money for newspaper 
advertising,” he said. “In the first place, it 
would be too expensive for him, and in the 
second it would probably miss the man he 
needs to reach. I have in mind direct adver- 
tising-—personal letters, form letters, circulars 
—all sent straight to this and other prospects 
whose interest must be retained and whose 
good will must be developed and not destroyed. 

‘Tt is perfectly true that most of these 
pieces of literature, which cost, in the aggre- 
gate, a pretty penny, are not going to sell a 
policy. That is, they won’t result in the pros- 


pect being so definitely and fuily convinced of 
the need of insurance as to telephone imme- 
diately for an application blank and a medical 
examiner. But each will serve its purpose in 
making the prospect say to himself, ‘Here’s 
another ad. from that life insurance man who 
was in here a few months ago. By George, but 
he must be interested in me to keep firing all 
this literature in my direction!’ ” 

Much of the circular matter can be, and is, 
of a personal and direct nature. For instance, 
if the period, as suggested, is six months, the 
agent should write a personal letter in about 
sixty days, reminding the prospect of the prop- 
osition and promising to call on him at the time 
he had indicated. In another sixty days a simi- 
lar letter should be written, quoting the exact 
terms of the proposition, the kind of policy, the 
rate and the various advantages to be derived 
by buying this particular form; and in thirty 
the final letter before the call can be sent, 
pointing out that the time has about elapsed, 
and that the agent will call for the purpose of 
presenting the matter in person. This letter 
should be followed promptly by a personal 
call, as it is better to come a few weeks too 
early than a few. too late. If the agent has 
been convinced at the time of the original call 
that the prospect may be dodging the issue, 
and may be closed in less than six months, a 
personal call should be made following a cam- 
paign with circular matter, which may have 
had a sufficiently good effect to result in the 
sale being closed. 


SysTEMATIC HANDLING 

Carrying on a modest campaign of direct 
advertising to prospects in this way should be 
handled as systematically -as though it were 
a $100,000 effort of a big manufacturer. A 
card index should show the names of the pros- 
pects who are receiving the literature; and 
each card should show the date of the personal 
calls, the date each letter or circular was sent 
out, and what returns, if any, were developed. 
In this way the agent has before him at all 
times a graphic representation of the adver- 
tising which has been done, and is in a position 
to calculate whether the prospect is “ripe” for 
another call. 

This plan not only has the advantage pointed 
out in the first place of stimulating the interest 
of the prospect, but it also conserves the 
energy of the agent, and results in his efforts 
being confined to those who are likely to be 
closed at the time of the call. It might be 
termed “Scientific Salesmanship” by the carp- 
ing, but it has really brought results. 





LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
FOR 1913 

The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1913 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1912 are given in parentheses. 
See also THE SPECTATOR of January 15, Febru- 
ary 5 and 19. 

American National, Galveston, Tex. (including 
Industrial). — Premiums, $1,707,612 ($1,304,144); 
total income, $1,876,934 ($1,406,547); paid policy- 
holders, $436,664 ($328,686); income saved, $399,- 
181 ($452,359); assets, $2,540,555 ($1,846,182): sur- 
plus, $795,956 ($534,697); new business, ordinary, 
$5,250,177 ($3,590,675), industrial, $18,044,122 
($12,034,628); insurance in force, ordinary, $14,- 
887,179 ($12,194,929), industrial, $31,499,194 ($22,- 
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365,201); increase in amount in force, ordinary, 
$2,692,250 ($1,816,442); industrial, $9,133,993 ($3,- 
335,913). 

Amicable Life, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $565,- 
029 ($459,964); total income, $732,549 ($888,151); 
paid policyholders, $82,065 ($67,572); income 
saved, $219,444 ($74,517); assets, $1,967,741 ($1,- 
769,450); surplus, $1,471,799 ($1,445,165); new 
business, $8,283,703 ($9,082,455); insurance in 
force, $16,677,723 ($12,674,411); increase in 
amount in force, $4,003,312 ($7,129,705). 

California State, Sacramento, Cal.—Premiums, 
$386,555 ($330,614); total income, $435,571 ($359,- 


033); paid policyholders, $74,993 ($11,000); in- 
come saved, $150,187 ($4015); assets, $976,639 


($806,584); surplus, $746,062 ($751,188); new busi- 
ness, $4,129,722 ($7,862,338); insurance in force, 
$10,000,467 ($7,862,838); increase in amount in 
force, $2,138,129 ($7,862,338). 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. (including in- 
dustrial).—Premiums, $898,112 ($855,417); total 
income, $1,015,207 ($955,973); paid policyholders, 
$244,261 ($319,366); income saved, $269,939 ($262,- 
773); assets, $2,549,324 (($2,284,051); surplus, 
$351,414 ($359,898); new business, $6,475,675 ($7,- 
166,099); insurance in force, $20,558,736 ($19,235,- 
691); inerease in amount in force, $1,323,045 ($1,- 
46,047). 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $1,- 
BS1,772 ($1,246,287); total income, $1,697,153 
‘$1,492,883); paid policyholders, $302,851 ($238,- 
297); income saved, $1,044,039 ($895,736); assets, 
$6,866,869 ($5,818,196); surplus, $1,959,834 ($1,602,- 
042); new business, $8,295,168 ($9,267,122); insur- 
ance in force, $42,939,480 ($38,022,412); increase 
in amount in force, $4,917,018 ($6,425,622). 

Boston Mutual, Boston (including industrial). 
—Premiums, $794,379 ($738,212); total income, 
$894,541 ($824,910); paid policyholders, $319,423 
($285,798); income saved, $260,312 ($257,693); as- 


sets, $2,086,210 ($1,858,899); surplus, $116,768 
($145,749); new business, ordinary, $1,349,700 
($1,259,429), industrial, $4,116,995 ($3,634,390); 


insurance in force, ordinary, $7,367,813 ($7,073,- 
615), industrial, $11,410,733 ($10,634,409); in- 
crease in amount in force, ordinary, $294,198 
($110,749), industrial, $776,824 ($589,582). 
Cotton States, Tupelo, Miss. (commenced 
business in 1913).—Premiums, $17,710; tOdtal in- 





come, $40,611; assets, $132,027; surplus, $116,255; 143 ($23,733,327); increase in amount in force, 


new business, $530,000; insurance in force, $530,~- 
000. 

German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, 
$132,616 ($119,542); total income, $179,828 ($163,- 
688); paid policyholders, $79,019 ($71,551); in- 
come saved, $56,216 ($55,962); assets, $917,107 
($862,582); surplus, $159,868 ($153,501); new busi- 
ness, $796,395 ($489,409); insurance in force, 
$3,845,034 ($3,486,844); increase in amount in 
force, $358,190 ($218,999). 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.*—Pre- 
miums, $1,388,893 ($664,588); total income, $1,- 
658,009 ($3,191,796); paid policyholders, $489,926 
($194,562); income saved, $773,714 ($1,996,870); 
assets, $4,631,431 ($3,846,192); surplus, $822,939 
($677,092); new business, $8,691,644 ($31,421,062) ; 
insurance in force, $41,120,177 ($38,039,302); in- 
crease in amount in force, $3,080,875 ($26,923,360). 

Guardian Life, Madison, Wis.—Premiums, 
$96,412 ($57,661); total income, $107,266 ($68,387) ; 
paid policyholders, $9,171 ($6,000); income saved, 
$38,970 ($15,377); assets, $255,013 ($210,454); sur- 
plus, $164,710 ($167,782); new business, $1,791,743 
($1,469,558); insurance in force, $3,742,501 ($2,- 
369,058); increase in amount in force, $1,373,443 
($1,224,558). 

Lexington Life, Lebanon, Ind.—-Premiums, 
$12,888 ($5,764); total income, $19,237 ($36,814); 
paid policyholders, $408 ($861): income saved, 
$5792 ($13,080); assets, $120,911 ($114,099); sur- 
plus, $114,705 ($112,146); new business, $284,513 
($347,519); insurance in force, $515,419 ($291,387): 
increase in amount in force, $224,032 ($291,387). 

Mutual of Baltimore (Industrial).—Premiums, 
$416,562 ($879,554); total income, $464,390 ($420,- 
327); paid policyholders, $157,048 ($149,295); in- 
come saved, $152,432 ($128,168); assets, $1,088,356 
($959,599) ; surplus, $337,592 ($292,367); new busi- 
ness, $4,000,653 ($3,797,420); insurance in force, 
$12,992,369 ($11,518,166); increase in amount in 
force, $1,474,203 ($1,280,775). 

North American, Chicago.—Premiums, $757,938 
($650,617); total income, $914,405 ($824,028); paid 
policyholders, $139,634 ($109,862); income saved, 
$345,870 ($364,234); assets, $2,224,544 ($1,835,044); 
surplus, $812,452 ($784,620); new business, $9,- 
525,717 ($9,442,970); insurance in force, $28,015,- 


* Including reinsurance for 1912, 
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IV. State Laws. 


$4,281,816 ($3,677,872). 

Northwestern Life, Aberdeen, S. D.—Pre- 
miums, $41,311 ($5924); total income, $90,302 
($65,363); paid policyholders, $4572 ($150); in- 
come saved, $6526 ($58,082); assets, $205,777 
($159,407); surplus, $160,266 ($98,139); new busi- 
ness, $804,000 ($1,130,500); insurance in force, 


$1,505,000 ($1,085,500); increase in amount in 
force, $419,500 ($1,085,500). 
Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City.—Pre- 


miums, $225,153 ($219,111); total income, $258,- 
126 ($249,743); paid policyholders, $48,859 ($26,- 
062); income saved, $107,676 ($79,102); assets, 
$618,952 ($499,584); surplus, $340,806 ($330,420); 
new business, $2,075,953 ($3,175,349); insurance 
in force, $6,402,472 ($5,897,595); increase in 
amount in force, $504,877 ($1,252,059). 

Peoples Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $73,485 
($75,339); total income, $93,557 ($108,088); paid 
policyholders, $27,764 ($22,382); income saved, 
$21,861 ($24,718); assets, $245,532 ($219,269); sur- 
plus, $101,136 ($101,815); new business, $2,080,810 
($1,505,765); insurance in force, $8,416,372 ($3,- 
089,630); increase in amount in force, $326,742 
($306,110). 

Pittsburg Life and Trust, Pittsburg.—Pre- 
miums, $2,941,759 ($2,828,106): total income, $3,- 
968,834 ($4,051,728); paid policyholders, $3,040.- 
493 ($3,089,495); income saved, $20,853 ($39,852); 
assets, $23,810,617 ($24,084,747); surplus, $1,896,- 
415 ($2,233,743); new busin’ss, $19,211,718 ($20,- 
789,850); insurance in force, $101,226,284 ($96,178,- 


256); increase in amount in force, $5,047,978 
($8,409,338). 
Scandia Life, Chicago--~Premiums, $640,524 


($537,631); total income, $709,985 ($600,310); paid 
policyholders, $335,356 ($271,209); income saved, 
$161,743 ($164,050); assets, $1,492,255 ($1,352,419); 
surplus, $521,682 ($598,508); new business, $4,585,- 
769 ($3,849,433); insurance in force, $19,645,196 
($17,202,725); increase in amount in force, $2,- 
442,471 ($1,750,496). 

Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.—Premiums, 
$761,797 ($658,199); total income, $966,584 ($783,- 
371); paid policyholders, $180,301 ($170,196); in- 
come saved, $430,574 ($342,563); assets, $2,454,789 


($2,012,092); surplus, $490,295 ($428,551); new 
business, $7,213,503 ($6,123,174); insurance in 
force, $24,091,762 ($19,905,487); increase in 


amount in force, $4,186,275 ($3,047,536). 


1914 EDITION NOW READY 


- Polley Clauses, Conditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 
American =» Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1914 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 

| the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
| operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
| important features, which are. nowhere else obtainable: 

I, PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 

II. DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. 
tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

DIVIDEND CLAUSES. 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


In addition to a most complete analysis, 


Showing the policy and applica- 


An extensive 


Showing when the first dividend is 


f Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
provisions as to surrender values, and anti-discrimination laws, cover- 
ing all States of the Union where such legislation has been enacted. 


Single Copies $1.00; 100 Copies $80.00. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LEATHER FOR 
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ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH LIFE IN- 
SURANCE* 





First Step After Realizing Responsi- 
bilities was to Secure_a Policy 





BROUGHT ABOUT SUCCESSFUL CAREER 





Owes All He Has to Life Insurance—Says It.is 
First Investment a Young Man Should Make 


By Witiiam T. Nasu 
“Twenty-two years ago, when I was 
only nineteen,” began the general super- 
intendent of one of the large concerns 
of the country, “my father died. Hav- 
| ing been a carpenter by trade, he had 
never been able to get much ahead, hence 
mother, sister (who was then fourteen) 
| and I were left to make our own way. 
M Doubtless because life insurance was 
» little known in those days, father had 
not insured when he was a young man, 
f and in later years he had twice been re- 
© jected. Therefore, he left no insurance. 
| “TI was just out of high school and 
never had done a day’s work nor earned 
| adollar. But the situation had been sud- 
| denly changed. As has happened to 
% Many another boy, the burden of sup- 
| porting the family fell on me. I will 
| telate briefly some of the events that fol- 
lowed. 
_ “This one anxiety I was unable to dis- 
| Miss from my mind: Now that father 
1% gone, what would mother do if any- 
ing should happen to me? Naturally, 
is could suggest but one thing, life in- 
rance, and I immediately went to the 
ome of an agent who lives neighbor to 
and had my life insured for one thou- 
ind dollars in mother’s favor, the agent 
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giving me a little time to make the first 
payment. This off my mind, I then went 
to the largest concern in the city where 
we lived and made application for a po- 
sition. I was taken before the president 
of the company, who, as I afterwards 
learned, made it a rule to personally meet 
and talk with every applicant for posi- 
tion. His inquiries drew from me pretty 
much everything concerning our circum- 
stances and the situation at home, includ- 
ing father’s recent death and my having 
taken out a policy of life insurance for 
mother. The outcome of it was, he put 
me at work in the office. My wages, 
though small, together with the little I 
earned by taking magazine subscriptions, 
and a few dollars mother was able to 
earn at sewing, proved ample for our 
modest needs, 


InNcREASED His INSURANCE 

“The beginning of my third year with 
the company found me a clerk in the 
president’s office. My salary had been 
increased from time to time until it was 
then double what it was in the beginning, 
and I had in the meantime increased my 
life insurance from one thousand dollars 
to two thousand. 

“One morning a_ clever-appearing 
young man of about twenty-five was 
shown into the office. He was looking 
for a position. In the course of the 
president’s usual inquiries concerning 
the applicant it was brought out that 
some two years previous the father, 
purser on an ocean steamship, had mys- 
teriously disappeared at a foreign port 
and nothing had been seen or heard of 
him since. Thereafter, the mother, who 
had two little girls also, supported the 
family by keeping boarders. 

“‘Do you carry any life insurance?’ 
the president finally asked. 


* ‘C)h, no, sir. I have no use for life 


insurance,’ the young man replied very 
confidently. 

“Although we were in need of more 
office help at the time, he was not given 
employment; why, I was unable to un- 
derstand, 

“That same afternoon when we hap- 
pened to be alone in the office, the presi- 
dent called to me, saying, ‘Henry, step 
over here a moment, will you?’ 

“T went over and stood by his desk. 
Laying down his pen he looked up at 
me seriously and began: 

“*You were present this morning 
when that young man was here looking 
for a position, were you not, and over- 
heard the conversation, particularly what 
he had to say about life insurance ?’ 

“*Ves, sir,’ I replied. 

“ ‘Well,’ he continued, ‘of course, it is 
none of my business whether he has any 
‘use for life insurance’ or not, but experi- 
ence has taught me that an employer 
must be always on his guard to detect any 
weakness in character on the part of the 
young men he employs and who become 
a part of the business. It might be un- 
fair to censure this young man for not 
having a policy at this particular time, 
but considering the circumstances, his 
attitude toward life insurance is inex- 
ctsable; his failure to appreciate or to see 
the point to life insurance at this time is 
proof to me that he is lacking; and what 
is lacking in the boy unll be lacking in 
the man, For this reason an employer 
must fill even the minor positions with 
young men of the right material so that 
later on they will be competent to fill the 
big positions aid run the business. We 
have no difficulty in securing fifteen- 
dollar or twenty-dollar-a-week men. In 
fact we are overrun with such applicants, 
as you know, but five-thousand and ten- 
thousand-dollar-a-year men are hard to 
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find. Every big concern is looking for 
them.’ 

“Now, to get back to what | first had 
in mind. 

‘Henry,’ he continued, ‘you have been 
with us for two years and I now want 
you to know that your voluntarily taking 
out that policy of life insurance for your 
mother impressed me and was the means 
of securing you a position. A young man 
who has to make his own way in the 
world can offer an employer no better 
recommendation than a policy of insur- 
ance on his own life. It is an expression 
of principle. ‘It signifies forethought, 
concern and reflects’ qualities that are 
indispensable to success. Besides, life 
insurance is not only the safest and best 
place for a young man to put his money, 
but it is also the very first investment that 
he should make. No other form of in- 
vestment will furnish him with so many 
incentives to save or will make saving so 
easy. 


SHOULD Have CONCERN FOR 
OBLIGATIONS 

‘Now, one thing more,and this I want 
to emphasize: The young man who has 
no concern for a natural obligation ; who 
makes no provision for the expense of 
his own sickness or burial; who is willing 
that this should be met by his parents or 
others who may themselves be in need, is 
not made of this kind of material that 
big business concerns with good positions 
to offer or bankers with money to loan 
are looking for. That is all.’ 

“It was hard for me to believe that life 
insurance could mean so much to a young 
man. Yet here was the proof in my own 
case. Had it not already been my best 
friend? And as we shall see later on, it 
was getting ready to be even a better 
friend to me than ever before. 

“Two years later, when I was earning 
quite a respectable salary and saving a 
good portion of it, a large stockholder in 
our company died and his stock had to 
be sold. The president and a few friends 
had arranged to purchase the entire block 
at par,and it occurred to me that as it was 
a good investment for them a few shares 
would be equally as good an investment 
for me. I therefore went direct to the 
president, telling him frankly that I 
would very much like to have two the- 
sand dollars stock in the company; that 
I would pay two hundred dollars down 
and give all the stock and a three- 


thousand-dollar life insurance policy, 
which I would take out for the purpose, 
as security for the balance; also that I 
would immediately begin paying off the 
loan in monthly instalments, and agree to 
have it all paid in five years or sooner. 
He consented and recommended me at 
the bank, where | finally secured the 
money. 

Paip FoR StocK WITHIN Five YEARS 

“In less than five years from that time 
the dividends alone had paid for the 
stock, also returned all that I had paid 
out on account of interest on the loan. 
To-day that same two thousand dollars 
stock is worth sixteen thousand dollars, 
and I still own it. It has paid for itself 
over and over again in dividends. In the 
meantime I continued to buy odd shares 
here and there whenever offered at a 
bargain, often borrowing the full pur- 
chase price at the bank, using one or 
more of my policies as security. After I 
had in this way accumulated a considerable 
interest in our company, I turned my at- 
tention to real estate,and in the same way 
acquired several pieces of property 
which have since become very valuable. 
| also kept adding to my life insurance 
from time to time, using it at the bank 
whenever it became necessary in any of 
my transactions. It was always there to 
protect my family, my property and my 
creditors. : 

“Had it not been for my life insurance, 
I doubt if I would be worth much, if any- 
thing, to-day. It has done for me what 
no other form of property could have 
done. It gave me a start—and this is 
oftentimes nine-tenths of the battle. 
From the first it relieved my anxiety con- 
cerning mother ; it forced me to save; it 
gave me standing with a keen, shrewd 
business man and secured for me my first 
position. Later on it recommended me 
at the bank, enabled me to borrow, and 
gave me the confidence to go in debt— 
as a business man would go in debt, how- 
ever—only to make money. It has 
quietly and secretly helped to work out 
my problems just as it has done, is doing 
and will continue to do for thousands of 
other young men who have use for life 
insurance. 

THE Point oF Lire INSURANCE 

“For the past five years I have em- 
ployed all our office help, of whom there 
are several hundred. This is where I am 
compelled to study young men, and I 
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want to say that it has been my observa- 
tion that the young man or any man who 
is unable to ‘see the point to life insur- 
ance’ will almost invariably fail to see the 
point to any other business proposition. 

“Some ten years ago two neighbor 
boys just out of school came to me for 
employment. I put them at work in the 
office side by side. One day when the 
agent of a company in which I was in- 
sured happened to be in the office I intro- 
duced him to these young men. He ex- 
plained his plans, and one of the boys, 
Victor, insured for one thousand dollars, 
But George, the other one, failed to ‘see 
the point.’ He considered it a joke. 

“Two years later I happened to over- 
hear this dialogue: 

“Vic, where’re you going this sum- 
mer?’ asked George. 

“‘Going to work,’ replied Victor, with 
a good-natured grin. 

“‘*Shucks,’ said George. ‘Do you 
mean to say that you’re not goin’ to treat 
yourself to a nice trip and see some of the 
bright lights ? 

“*Sure,’ replied Victor. ‘I took out 
another thousand of life insurance the 
other day, you know, and can’t afford 
much of a vacation this year. But maybe 
I’ll get mine later.’ 

“*You certainly are an easy mark for 
these insurance agents. There’s nothing 
in their game for me,’ concluded George. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN CAREERS 


“Now see how it worked out in these 
cases. To-day Victor is superintendent 
of one of our departments at a good sal- 
ary. He is married, owns a comfortable 
little home and carries ten thousand dol- 
lars life insurance. 

“But poor George; he never saved a 
dollar, nor had any particular object in 
life beyond his momentary pleasure, 
hence drifted from place to place, a fail- 
ure, and is now down and out. He could 
‘see the bright lights,’ but not the ‘point 
to life insurance’ nor understand how or 
why it could be of any advantage to him. 

“Now that it has become an indispen- 
sable factor in our commercial life and 
agents are everywhere educating, in- 
structing, soliciting and urging, the young 
man who is still unable to ‘see the point 
to life insurance’ will find that as a rule 
the higher positions of trust that pay the 
largest salaries will not be open to him. 
And if he is trying to. run a business of 
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his own, the handicap will be even 
greater. 

“T am still with the concern that gave 
me my first position, and all that I have 
I owe directly or indirectly to life insur- 
ance, of which I am now carrying up- 
wards of sixty thousand dollars, 

N. B.—This effective argument will be 
found useful by agents. Managers and 
agents desiring copies in leaflet form for 
use as canvassing documents should com- 
municate with The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10914 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE 


YEAR | AGE At ISSUE. 

PoLicy | 

Was |—— 

ISSUED 25 | 30 35 40 15 50 


Premium. .| 21..44| 24.33| 28.06 32.94 39.49 | 48.40 
| . 





1908...,.. 4.20} 4.75) 5.47) 6.41) 7.72) 9.15 
a Re 4.05) 4.57) 5.24) 6.13) 7.36} 8.79 
1010... 2..'. 3.90) 4.39) 5.02 5.85] 7.01 8.43 
3) See 3.76 4.21] 4.81) 5.58) 6.67} 8.07 
Ly See 3.63| 4.05) 4.60) 5.32; 6.34] 7.73 
i: ts Pera 3.50! 3.88) 4.39) 5.07; 6.02] 7.39 





20-PAYMENT LIFE 


8.28) 42.72 48.44] 56.08 








Premium..| 31.78) 34.72 38 

1908...... 5,82) 6.40) 7.10) 8.06 9.31] 10.64 
1909......| 5.51| 6.05) 6.74) 7.63) 8.82] 10.17 
TOLD, 24021 5.22} 5.72| 6.37) 7.22; 8.35] 9.71 
IOV | 4.93 5.41] 6.02} 6.81, 7.88] 9.26 
1912......| 4.65) 5.10) 5.67) 6.41, 7.43] 8.81 
TOA. i556 4.39 4,80) 5.33} 6.04; 7.00} 8.37 

U = —— 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Premium. | 50.47 51 .25| 52.42) 54.23) 57.24) 62.24 
1908......| 8.52 8.79] 9.16) 9.71| 10.57] 11.53 
1909 7.94) 8.20} 8.58! 9.12) 9.95] 10.97 
IDO 553 7.39 7.65| 8.01| 8.55) 9.36] 10.42 
a eae | 6.85; 7.10} 7.46) 7.99; 8.78] 9.88 
1952 3 4 | 6.32| 6.58} 6.93} 7.45) 8.21| 9.35 
1913 5.82) 6.08} 6.42) 6.93] 7.638] 8.84 





Ohio State Life Insurance Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE 








Premium...| 21.22, 24.05) 27.69) 32.43} 38.75) 47.20 
| 4.31) 4.76 5.30) 5.91) 6.58) 7.29 

| 4,22) 4.67) 5.18) 5.78) 6.44) 7.15 

4.15) 4.57) 5.07) 5.66) 6.31) 7.00 

4.07; 4.48) 4.96) 5.53) 6.16) 6.86 

3.99) 4.39) 4.87) 5.42) 6.03) 6.72 

3.60! 3.95) 4.37) 4.86) 5.42) 6.04 

3.21; 3.52) 3.89) 4.32) 4.82) 5.387 

3.15) 3.46 etc 4.23; 4.72) 5.26 








~20-PAYMENT LIFE 


| 
Premuim...| 31.65) 34.57| 38.11) 42.43) 47.94) 55.07 
W068... nes 4.66) 5.17) 5.74| 6.40) 7.14) 7.90 
MOOT oi siso aol 4.57| 5.06} 5.61) 6.26) 6.98) 7.76 
ROOD. 6.0'5-0 370 4.50} 4.95} 5.50) 6.14) 6.84) 7.59 
ROU 2. 0:0 t's’ 4.40} 4.86) -5.38) 5.99) 6.68) 7.43 
BOLO eos :0% 4.33) 4.76) 5.28) 5.87) 6.53) 7.28 
MORES snies0 i 3.92} 4.31] 4.77) 5.30) 5,91) 6.57 
2k Pee ee Ss 3.53) 3.87) 4.28) 4.75) 5.30) 5.90 
TAME S oro 3.46} 3.80) 4.19) 4,65) 5.19) 5.78 














~~ 90-YEAR ENDOWMENT 


| 
49.74| 50.67, 51.99 53.97] 57.12| 62.19 
| 
8.12} 8.13 8.17) 8.23 8.32) 8.49 
7.87| 7.80 7.93] 7.99] 8.11) 8.28 
7°64, 7.66 7.70| 7.77| 7.88| 8.07 
7.40| 7.44, 7.48) 7.51 768] 7.87 
7.21} 7.23 7.26| 7.34| 7.46] 7.65 
6.41| 6.44 6.47| 6.54 6.66| 6.85 
5.67| 5.69} 5.73) 5.79) 5.90) 6.08 
5.51| 5.53 5.57| 5.64] 5.75) 5.93 











Scandia Life Insurance Company 
OKDINARY LIFE. 











Year | Ace av Issur. 
Poricy u 
Was TEE OW 

IssuED. 25 | 30 35 | «40 45 50 
—————— —E — shel Valley aig ——— | — - os 
Premium...) 20.29 | 23.09 | 26,73 | 31.51 37.98 | 46.81 

| | | 
1006. <0 °2 0.03 3.78 | 4.15 | 4.69} 5.48 6.84] 8.83 
1906....... 3.62 | 3.96] 4.44] 5.16} 6.33 | 8.18 
eee 3.46} 3.77] 4.19] 4.80) 5.81 | 7.55 
1908,...... | 3.33 | 3.50] 3.96) 4.52) 5.40) 6.94 
1909...... } 3.19) 8.42] 3.74] 4.23) 5.02) 6.37 
1910,.... 2.86 | 3.06} 3.35] 3.79 4.50| 5.78 
1911 3.87 | 4.09} 4.42] 4.93 5.77] 7.30 
1912 2.60] 2.74] 2.04] 3.26! 3.78| 4.72 
1913 
pa efor ' Lee x g | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
l 
Premium...| 29.77 | 32.54 | 35.92 | 40.16 | 45.63 | 52.94 
1905... 4.58| 4.95| 5.44] 6.19} 7.34] 9.11 
1406 4.29] 4.63 | 5.08| 5.76| 6.83 | 8.47 
1907... 3.99 | 4.28] 4.70] 5.28| 6.25} 7.81 
1908..... 3.741 4.00] 4.36| 4.88) 5.73 | 7.16 
1909 3.49 | 3.72] 4.03} 4.50] 5:23] 6.55 
1910 | 3.17 | 3.37] 3.67| 4.08} 4.76] 5.94 
1000 A SAE GAT O94 1 BAO B00 7:6 
1912... | 2.70 | 2.84} 3.04] 3.35 | 3.86] 4.78 
1913.. j 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Premium...| 48.24 | 49.07 | 50.23 | 52,03 | 54.98 | 59.93 
1905 | 6.51| 6.64| 6.88| 7.30} 8.15| 9.59 
1906 5.97 | 6.10 6.33 | 6.72 7.49 | 8.88 
1907 5.38 | 5.50} 5.71 | 6.07| 6.80| 8.14 
1908...... 4.86| 4.98} 5.19| 5.54] 6.18| 7.47 
19007 205 4.39 | 4.50] 4.71 | 5.02; 5.62] 6.79 
1910..... 4.07 | 4.17| 4.34| 4.63 | 5.15] 6.18 
OS ee 4.77 | 4.92 | 5.13) 5.54! 6.23) 7.51 
Or, Gea 3.13 | 3,22 | 3.37] 3.62] 4.05] 4.91 


1913 


LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
FOR 1913 

The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1913 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1912 are given in parentheses. 
See also THE SPECTATOR of January 15, Febru- 
ary 5, 19, and March 5. 


A gis Life, Denver.—Premiums, $112,360 ($96,- 
35); total income, $146,023 ($128,547); paid 
policyholders, $27,660 ($19,324); income saved, 
$35,115 ($26,198); assets, $384,637 (349,412); sur- 
plus, $249,629 ($265,002); new business, $1,273,500 
($1,024,000); insurance in force, $3.304,140 ($2,- 
621,500); increase in amount in force, $682,640 
($38,000). 

American Home, Fort Worth, Tex.—Premiums, 
$193,725 ($142,509); total income, $243,257 ($185,- 
285); paid policyholders, $22,490 ($20,102); in- 
come saved, $81,853 ($47,523; assets, $769,192 
($675,243); surplus, $555,310 ($556,727); new busi- 
ness, $3,264,805 ($2,479,041); insurance in force, 
$6,596,609 ($4,631,695); increase in amount in 
force, $1,964,914 ($1,521,772). 

Amarillo National, Amarillo, Tex.—Premiums, 
$136,020 ($109,162); total income, $155,011 ($144,- 
936); paid policyholders, $21,035 ($24,082); in- 
come saved, $65,287 ($23,168); assets, $387,300 
($306,516): surplus, $218,053 ($217,564); new busi- 
ness, $1,257,350 ($1,829,607); insurance in force; 
$3,561,207 ($3,448,107); increase in amount in 
force, $113,100 ($256,107). 

American National, Galveston, Tex. (including 
industrial). — Premiums, $1,707,613 ($1,304,144); 
total income, $1,876,934 ($1,406,547); paid policy- 
holders, $579,655 ($323,686); income saved, $399,- 
181 ($452,359); assets, $2,540,555 ($1,846,182); sur- 
plus, $795,956 ($534,697); new business, $23,294,- 
299 ($15,625,303); insurance in force, $46,386,373 
($34,560,130); increase in amount in force, $11,- 
826,243 ($5,192,355). 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.*—Premiums, 
$754,541 ($464,047); total income, $879,984 ($959,- 
817); paid policyholders, $239,307 ($146,692); in- 
come saved, $365,366 ($601,994); assets, $2,204,635 
($1,855,827); surplus, $428,629 ($389,336); new 
business, $5,815,062 ($10,653,395); insurance in 
force, $24,146,909 ($22,183,829); increase in amount 
in force, $1,963,080 ($8,813,721). 

Capitol, Denver, Col. — Premiums, $515,339 
($452,925); total income, $598,035 ($524,221): paid 
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policyholders, $188,221 ($142,231); income saved, 
$156,925 ($172,640); assets, $1,302,671 ($1,128,048); 
surplus, $217,347 ($216,029); mew business, $4,- 
830,763 ($3,930,469); insurance in force, $14,309,- 
071 ($12,219,961); increase in amount in force, 
$2,089,110 ($1,115,139). 

Citizens National, Anchorage, Ky.—Premiums, 
$643,218 ($575,955); total income, $761,179 ($694,- 
626); paid policyholders, $215,615 ($242,837); in- 
come saved, $101,126 ($86,770); assets, $2,491,255 
($2,315,697); surplus, $568,508 ($650,918); new 
business, $8,809,855 . ($7,068,623); insurance in 
force, $24,757,940 ($20,860,403); increase in amount 
in force, $3,897,537 ($1,555,753). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J. (including in- 
dustrial).—Premiums, $1,051,398 ($980,499); total 
income, $1,153,899 ($1,066,470); paid policy- 
holders, $376,210 ($347,807); income saved, $229,- 
942 ($196,055); assets, $2,240,691 ($2,012,967); sur- 
plus, $276,199 ($273,385); new business, $11,210,- 
116 ($10,780,581); insurance in force, $30,001,522 
($28,102,206); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
899,316 ($1,428,292). 

Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. Va.—Pre- 
miums, $123,356 ($85,107); total income, $220,816 
($160,057); paid policyholders, $22,645 ($16,636); 
income saved, $49,907 ($61,202); assets, $490,500 
($332,229); surplus, $356,115 ($244,608); new busi- 
ness, $3,429,254 ($2,607,040); insurance in force, 
$5,491,425 ($3,613,630); increase in amount in 
force, $1,877,795 ($1,352,115). 

Continental, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $35,206 
($15,369); total income, $42,192 ($22,350); paid 
policyholders, $1288 ($673); income saved, $12- 
511 ($3903); assets, $167,936 ($152,181); surplus, 
$142,595 ($144,577); mew business, $1,034,268 
($670,330); insurance in force, $1,311,402 ($602,- 
532); increase in amount in force, $708,870 
($461,206). 

Continental Life Insurance and Investment, 
Salt Lake City.—Premiums, $376,636 ($3v.,633); 
total income, $454,650 ($370,852); paid policy- 
holders, $108,128 ($67,680); income saved, $125,- 
544 ($120,285); assets, $1,168,945 ($1,031,656); sur- 
plus, $350,658 ($372,820); new business, $6,001,145 
($2,605,853); insurance in force, $11,503,220 ($8,- 
247,831); increase in amount in force, $3,255;389 
($659,131). 

Cosmopolitan, Atlanta, Ga. (commenced busi- 
ness in 1913).—Premiums, $20,812; total income, 
$406,058; paid policyholders, $4881; income saved, 
$363,722; assets, $329,860; surplus, $246,531; new 
business, $730,118; insurance in force, $724,118. 

Dakota Western Sioux Falls, 8. D.—Premiums, 
$54,574 ($60,672); total income, $101,545 ($75,- 
528); paid policyholders, $8832 ($20,425); income 
saved, $53,442 ($18,891); assets, $201,177 ($194,- 
891); surplus, $127,846 ($144,760); new business, 
$494,000 ($950,500); insurance in force, $1,624,000 
($1,652,500); increase in amount in force, —$28,- 
500 (—$268,000). 

Equitable Life, New York.—Premiums, $55,- 
141,610 ($54,831,279); total income, $78,632,006 
($77,565,819); paid policyholders, $54,805,925 ($55,- 
846,278); income saved, $12,484,391 ($10,224,147); 
assets, $525,345,619 ($513,319,201); surplus, $84,- 
468,743 ($83,996,704); new business, $149,137,917 
($153,576,879); insurance in force, $1,471,093,575 
($1,429,211,848); increase in amount in force, 
$41,881,727 ($53,770,388). 

Equitable Life, San Antonio, Tex.—Premiums, 
$81,331 ($59,179); total income, $95,184 ($84,141); 
paid policyholders, $9535 ($12,601); income saved, 
$11,676 (—$16,230); assets, $244,798 ($235,563); 
surplus, $170,911 ($190,620); new business, $1,- 
453,465 ($1,744,407); insurance in force, $2,715,866 
($2,263,072); increase in amount in force, $452,- 
794 ($889,072). 

Equitable Life, Washington, D. C. (including 
industrial).—Premiums, $247,062 ($218,634); total 
income, $270,038 ($244,748); paid policyholders, 
$70,679 ($72,652); income saved, $51,307 ($32,742); 
assets, $361,065 ($356,181); surplus, $136,296 
($141,790); new business, $2,649,968 ($2,577,726); 
i: surance in force, $6,665,187 ($5,956,572); 
crease in amount in force, $708,615 ($769,330). 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, 
$4,871.542 ($4,836,189); total income, $6,357,017 
($6,203,618); paid policyholders, $2,831,727 ($2.- 
543,246); income saved, $2,386,072 ($2,563,247); as- 
sets, $28,896,393 ($26,664,807); surplus, $3,079.7°1 
($2,707,181); new business, $15,243,701 ($14,611,- 
433); insurance in force, $133,550,385 ($130,771,- 
679); increase in amount in force, $2,778,706 
($2,481,622). 

Germania Life, New York.—Premiums, $6,177,- 
392 ($5,921,279); total income, $8,572,466 ($8,165, - 
185); paid policyholders, $5,189,853 ($4,939,633); 
income saved, $1,734,417 ($1,645,717); assets, $49,- 
748,862 ($48,205,861); surplus, $6,518,186 ($6,500,- 
333). 
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Great Southern, Houston; Tex. — Premiums, 
$634,286 ($412,006); total income, $722,683 ($487,- 
498); paid policyholders, $102,221 ($40,678); in- 
come saved, $188,432 ($162,515); assets, $1,405,- 
798 ($1,247,205); surplus, $754,049 ($855,437); new 
business, $11,521,941 ($6,940,706); insurance in 
force, $23,676,867 ($14,857,356); increase in amount 
in force, $8,819,511 ($4,300,328). 

Home Life of America, Philadelphia (includ- 
ing industrial).—Premiums, $473,987 ($368,593); 
total income, $491,844 ($486,652); paid policy- 
holders, $151,728 ($104,080); income saved, $99,- 
727 ($169,533); assets, $561,093 ($472,282); surplus, 
$160,183 ($159,731); new business, $5,727,242 ($7,- 
418,440); insurance in force, $13,931,719 ($12,402, - 
260); increase in amount in force, $1,529,459 
($3,825,344). 

Home Mutual, Topeka, Kan.—Premiums, $103,- 
685 ($54,994); total income, $113,349 ($58,382); 
paid policyholders, $12,314 ($4442); income saved, 
$12,470 ($12,181); assets, $49,133 ($24,943); sur- 
plus, $6195 ($5007); new business, $2,453,908 ($1,- 
307,050); insurance in force, $3,804,008 ($1,836.- 
240); increase in amount in force, $1,967,768 
($1,019,490). 

Illinois Life, Chicago, I1l-——Premiums, $2,072,- 
802 ($1,990,141); total income, $2,594,898 ($2,462,- 
040); paid policyholders, $1,000,713 ($891,938); in- 
come saved, $864,533 ($735,004); assets, $10,663,760 
($9,849,696); surplus, $1,287,490 ($1,210,472); new 
business, $13,171,749 ($14,862,636); insurance in 
force, $67,103,435 ($64,138,333); increase in amount 
in force, $2,965,102 ($38,922,428), 

Immediate Benefit, Baltimore (industrial).— 
Premiums, $280,663 ($230,936); total income, $298,- 
819 ($245,197); paid policyholders, $54,673 ($46,- 


233); income saved, $91,003 ($75,860); assets, 
$417,359 ($332,448); surplus, $50,291 ($40,900); 
new business, $2,672,782 ($2,147,750); insurance 
in force, $7,269,216 ($5,760,572); increase in 


amount in force, $1,508,644 ($1,080,043). 

Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind, — Pre- 
miums, $260,726 ($245,548); total income, $315,- 
301 ($334,435); paid policyholders, $90,134 ($56,- 
802); income saved, $43,673 (—$2007); assets, 
$771,239 ($627,448); surplus, $389,585 ($338,190); 
new business, $3,254,197 ($4,049,100); insurance 
in force, $7,948,903 ($700,460); increase in amount 
in force, $888,443 ($2,003,147). 

Inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky. (including re- 
insurance for 1913).—Premiums, $227,110 ($182,- 
657); total income, $433,140 ($247,316); paid poli- 
cyholders, $37,602 ($32,302); income saved, $104,- 
290 (—$28,109); assets, $1,213,389 ($706,082); sur- 


plus, $808,340 ($566,267); new business, $9 607,- 
687 ($5,789,190); insurance in force, $15,088,585 
($7,959,839); increase in amount in force, $7,128,- 
746 ($2,476,890). 

John Hancock, Boston (including industrial).— 
Premiums, $25,237,030 ($23,646,023); total in- 
come, $30,102,591 (27,737,860); paid policyholders, 
$11,916,884 ($10,527,448); income saved, $11,047,- 
232 ($10,313,976); assets, $104,882,767 ($93,591,- 
899); surplus, $10,950,044 ($11,200,303); new busi- 
ness, $126,571,399 ($120,761,126); insurance in 
force, $708,605,288 ($657,841,980); increase in 
amount in force, $50,763,308 ($48,603,484). 

La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind.—Premiums, 
$299,461 ($309,084); total income, $341,901 ($341,- 
303); paid policyholders, $119,543 ($103,484); in- 
come saved, $101,360 ($106,655); assets, $820,162 
($717,184); surplus, $77,589 ($63,965); new busi- 
ness, $2,033,877 ($2,370,288); insurance in force, 
$9,007,804 ($9,264,109); increase in amount in 
force, —$256,305 ($1,002,300). 

Liberal Life, Anderson, Ind.*—Premiums, $254,- 
652 ($38,505); total income, $286,858 ($328,623); 
paid policyholders, $34,367 ($21,346); income 
saved, $7548 ($282,831); assets, $378,130 ($331,- 
948); surplus, $103,291 ($118,355); new business, 
$6,163,600 ($2,735,153); insurance in force, $7,911,- 
227 ($2,289,653); increase in amount in force, 
$5,621,574 ($2,289,653). 

Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md. — Premiums, 
$385,497 ($316,820); total income, $595,398 ($489,- 
223); paid policyholders, $260,528 ($445,264); in- 
come saved, $208,566 (—$71,917); assets, $3,466,- 
413 ($3,298,848); surplus, $476,507 ($525,774); new 
business, $4,545,420 ($1,402,792); insurance in 
force, $12,430,194 ($9,795,646); increase in amount 
in force, $2,634,548 ($492,333). 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, 
$1,524,363 ($1,474,061); total income, $2,138,482 
($2,064,168); paid policyholders, $1,483,235 ($1,- 
485,663); income saved, $113,263 ($101,620); as- 
sets, $11,866,593 ($11,760,344); surplus, $1,008,686 
($978,621); new business, $8,278,128 ($8,195,538); 
insurance in force, $52,336,185 ($50,382,453); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,953,732 ($2,404,182). 

Michigan State, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, 
$334,700 ($364,405); total income, $371,014 ($387,- 
886); paid policyholders, $97,785 ($61,935); in- 
come saved, $171,601 ($148,752); assets, $829,273 
($644,214); surplus, $256,473 ($232,786); new busi- 
ness, $1,786,106 ($3,829,769); insurance in force, 
$8,598,581 ($9,234,416); increase in amount in 
force —$635,835 ($1,170,243). 


~* Including reinsurance for 1912. 
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Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, 
$206,508 ($162,524); total income, 236,969 ($174,- 
886); paid policyholders, $47,622 ($15,166); income 
saved, $77,559 ($55,481); assets, $369,035 ($280,- 
207); surplus, $156,165 ($157,736); new business, 
$2,617,553 ($2,635,028); insurance in force, $5,- 
576,955 ($4,395,152); increase in amount in force, 
$1,181,803 ($1,484,028). 

Midland, St. Paul, Minn.—Premiums, $52,501 
($48,901); total income, $155,890 ($56,741); paid 
policyholders, $3779 ($2514); income saved, $122,- 
120 ($17,122); assets, $361,803 ($170,720); surplus, 
$210,251 ($115,451); new business, $1,378,385 ($288, - 
750); insurance in force, $2,290,930 ($1,254,045); 
increase in amount in force, $1,036,885 ($145,045). 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. — Pre- 
miums, $868,383 ($825,294); total income, $1,086,- 
761 ($972,080); paid policyholders, $379,774 ($296,- 
130); income saved, $423,844 ($422,136); assets, 
%3.708,129 ($3,304,953); surplus, $795,361 ($867,- 
167); new business, $4,529,127 ($4,330,265); insur- 
ance in foree, $24,166,212 ($23,086,293); increase 
in amount in foree, $1,079,919 ($691,743). 

Postal Life, New York.—Premiums, $1,674,214 
($1,830,336); total income, $2,216,227 ($2,521,400); 
paid policyholders, $1,425,726 ($1,545,880): assets, 
$9,773,262 ($10,107,298); surplus, $230,044 ($231,- 
084); new business, $3,883,605 ($3,804,812); insur- 
ance in force, $47,250,058 ($50,024,798): increase 
in amount in force, —$2,774,740 (—$3,756,611). 

Prudential of America, Newark, N. J. (includ- 
ing industrial).—Premiums, $81,109,006 ($75,686,- 
853); total income, $95,359,462 ($88,504,779); paid 
policyholders, $33,848,546 ($31,252,520); income 
saved, $37,479,128 ($34,419,879); assets, $322,769,- 
320 ($291,516,195); surplus, $57,413,264 ($56,950,- 
088); new business, $481,510,398 ($480,029,978); in- 
surance in force, $2,406,878,920 ($2,211,183,691); 
increase in amount in force, $195,695,229 ($192,- 
684,351). 

Travelers, Hartford (Life Department only).— 
Premiums, $9,388,880 ($8,592,554); total income, 
$13,147,938 ($12,260,061); paid for death claims, 
$2,489,855 ($2,584,292); endowments and annui- 
ties, $1,176,633 ($954,654); surrenders, $1,043,029 
($865,731); dividends, $56,352 ($55,259); total to 
policyholders, $4,765,869 ($4,459,936); income 
saved, $3,601,838 ($5,060,249); assets, $69,701,937 
($68,197,489); surplus, $3,214,644 ($6,104,723); new 
business, 19,859 policies for $56,958,755 (17,937 
for $49,018,537); insurance in force, 122,868 poli- 
cies for $316,005,384 (110,580 for $280,150,392); in- 
crease in amount in force, $35,854,992 ($30,420,- 
808). 


1914 EDITION NOW READY 


Polley Clauses, Conditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 
American «4 Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


The 1914 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable: 

I, PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES. 
tion clauses’ governing;the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary‘or modified preliminary term plan. 

II. DISABILITY AND. DoUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. 
| tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in 
| their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 

DIVIDEND CLAUSEs. 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividend may be applied, and explanatory 


In addition to a most complete analysis, 


Showing the policy and applica- 


An extensive 


Showing when the first dividend is 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 





Men in the Insurance Business Are 
Frequently Underinsured 





DOLLARS THAT BOUGHT A FARM 





Adjuster’s Widow and Children Managed on In- 
adequate Provisions for Their Needs 


Tuirp INSTALMENT 


Henry Brookfield had been office boy and 
clerk in a fire insurance company, After he 
had married, his company made him an ad- 
juster of their claims. He lived in a suburban 
town and had always earned a comfortable 
living for his family. 

There is an old proverb that “shoemakers’ 

children go barefoot.” And, strange as it may 
seem, those closely identified with the insur- 
ance business frequently carry little protection 
themselves. All insurance of whatever nature 
has closely connecting links. So any one would 
have thought that Brookfield would have car- 
ried what for him was a proper amount of life 
“insurance. He did not. His two policies 
F totaled just six thousand dollars. There was 
' 4a wife and four children, and. if Brookfield 
"had used a pencil for two minutes he might 
| have realized that six thousand yielded an in- 
' tome so small that one person could hardly 
4 “Support life on it. Of course, they would be 
| life insurance dollars of unusual power and all 
__ that, but he ought to have done a little figur- 
ing. And, of a sudden, he was taken sick with 
aM unsuspected heart trouble, and in a few 
Months he was dead. And a widow with four 
hildren was left to gain a living somehow 
Out of the two checks that the companies had 
Promptly delivered. 
The eldest boy was sixteen, and big and 
Strong for his age. Brookfield and his wife 
d planned that this boy should go to college 
and study law. The plan died with the ad- 
ister. You cannot send boys to college with 
M inheritance of six thousand dollars. 
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‘It is a great pity that there are so many 
mers who make it their trade to be right 
/hand when any one is known to have re- 
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ceived money. They scent life insurance dol- 
lars with keen and twitching nostrils. And 
within a month after receiving her cash Mrs. 
3rookfield had every kind of a lifting plan for 
those dollars pushed fairly into her face: 
Fruit raising on sandy islets in the West 
Indies; coffee plantations in South America; 
apple orchards in valleys so many miles from 
a railroad that the apples would have needed 
cold storage on the way; rubber schemes in 
Mexico, and, of course, so many opportunities 
for dropping the six in mines—lead, copper, 
silver and gold—that she could have had a 
different stock certificate for every single 
dollar. 

But the widow asked for advice, and really 
followed the good variety. She bought a place 
in Western Massachusetts, and actually se- 
cured a dairy farm that could be made to 
yield a modest living. 

We can guess the struggle that followed. 
The boy, unused to drudgery, had to rise at 
4 o'clock, summer and winter, and drive the 
milk out five miles to the railroad. The widow, 
too, left her bed at the same hour and plodded 
through her long working day. Life on a 
dairy farm is hardly an ideal way of making 
a living. 


Tue Lire INSURANCE WAS INADEQUATE 

It is true that at present Mrs. Brookfield is 
in more comfortable circumstances than she 
was at the start. The second boy is almost a 
man, and her two sons have developed into 
excellent farmers. But see! The six thou- 
sand was just sufficient to buy the farm and 
pay the expenses of the funeral, of moving the 
furniture, and all the rest. If the six had been 
twelve or even ten the difference would have 
aided the widow so amazingly that we can 
hardly realize what a change it would have 
made in the circumstances of that family. A 
leaway of a few thousand dollars at such a 
time is the measure of endless opportunities 
and any amount of comfort. With the in- 
come that Brookfield received, the insurance 
ought to have been twelve to fifteen thousand 
at the very least. In the flesh he was believed 
to have been a skillful adjuster of fire insur- 
ance claims. If in the spirit he was present 
when the adjustment of the loss on his own 
life was made he must have wondered at the 
insufficient covering of his own risk. It must 
have seemed to him a good deal as if the 
owner of a one hundred thousand dollar 





building after a complete loss by fire should 
turn in a policy calling for six thousand 
dollars. 

It is wonderful how modest men are when 
they begin to figure up what life insurance 
they ought to carry. The fellow who puts on 
the most bulging front in the smoking room 
of his club is the very man who tells the agent 
how little his family would lose at his death. 
The point is that he doesn’t believe that he is 
going to die. As death is an event so remote, 
a few thousand of life insurance is surely suf- 
ficient and more than sufficient. 

The agent and the preacher are handed a 
tough job. As all tough jobs are interesting 
in proportion to their toughness, neither 
should complain. But it takes lots of energy 
and wagging of tongue to make men believe 
that death is not so remote bui that it should 
be seriously taken into account. You can 
make Mr. Smith realize that Jones on the next 
block has one foot in the grave. But until 
Smith himself is almost up to the neck in his 
own grave he is figuring on how he will run 
his business at the end of eleven years yet to 
come. 


A Toms CHANGED To A Dance HALL 


An Eastern prince had his tomb prepared 


‘when he was yet a young man. Once a day he 


would retire within the stone walls and muse 
on the certainty of death and the necessity for 
preparation. But as time went on and he did 
not die, gradually the tomb became furnished 
with soft rugs, divans and a smoking taboret. 
In the end, as the tomb was delightfully cool 
of a sultry day, it became the favorite loung- 
ing place of the prince. 

When the prince had passed his sixtieth 
birthday he caused the exterior of his tomb to 
be decorated and livened up considerably. 
Strangers thought it was anything but a tomb. 
Then his royal highness ate too heavy a late 
supper and slipped through the gate of acute 
indigestion into the Beyond. They buried him 
in a new tomb hewn in the rock. 

The inheritor of the principality, young and 
lively, put a gilt top to the tomb of remem- 
brance of death, added alcoves and chambers 
on each side and used it as a dancing and 
feasting pavilion. 

That is the way nearly always. You can 
hardly inject the fear and realization of the 
consequences of death into people without a 
thousand-horsepower mental injection pump. 


f 
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LANDING THE GRAND-DADS 


Wisdom of Spending a Little Time After 
Older Men as Prospects 


AN OLD AGENT GIVES HIS VIEWS 


Says Their Attitude Toward Life is Different from 
the Young Man Who is Just Beginning 
His Career 


“Why, I’m not going to need any insurance. 
I’m young and strong, getting ahead, and by 
the time my youngster is any size I’ll be on 
Easy Street. Just now,I need all my money 
to live on; and what’s the use crowding my- 
self to buy insurance that I won’t need?” 

This is an argument not uncommonly met 
with by the life insurance solicitor, and one 
that, while highly fallacious and easily over- 
turned from a logical standpoint, still proves 
to be an all but unsurmountable obstacle in 
many cases; for the brash youth who presents 
it is firmly convinced that he is one of those 
who will live to see all his hopes come to frui- 
_ tion, placing him and his beyond the possibility 
of want. He refuses to admit any possibility 
of defeat or accidental disaster, and he proves 
a hard nut to crack, 

This is even more the case with the young 
fellow who has not yet assumed the responsi- 
bilities of a wife and a home. He is even 
more inclined to scoff at the agent’s plea con- 
cerning the extreme desirability of buying pro- 
tection while it still costs little, and while his 
ability as a producer is unimpaired. And yet it 
is just such youngsters, with their brothers 
who have taken unto themselves wives,who are 
considered by the average agents as ideal 
prospects for insurance. 

“Not for me!” declared a wise old agent 
not long ago, who has long since cut his wis- 
dom teeth on the various bumps of the busi- 
ness. “The old fellows are my meat, and if I 
should get careless and give you a confidential 
glimpse of my premium and commission ac- 
count, I think I should have to make no 
argument to convince you of the business value 
of that view. And yet most agents shun the 
men past middle age as if they are all certain 
to fall down on the medical examination, and 
spend their energy trying to land measly lit- 
tle thousand-dollar policies for fifteen-dollar 
clerks. 


Kwows Serious Sime or Lire 


“You see, the attitude of a man of forty or 
fifty, or even more, is decidedly different from 
that of the youngster. He has learned, even 
though a successful man, as the average runs, 
that life is not all beer and skittles. He can 
look back over his own career and see how 
many things have gone wrong, and how nar- 
rowly he has escaped disaster many and many 
a time. Moreover, he has got along to a 
point where he knows just how old he is, and 





is beginning to wonder how much longer he 
will last. 

“In other words, life isn’t to him the long 
vista of shining years which it once was. He 
sees it as a strictly limited affair, full of pit- 
falls and stumbling blocks; and knowing it as 
he does, he is not inclined to leave undone 
anything which may make it a little easier for 
his children and others dependent on him 
after he is gone, 

“See the difference? You can start talking 
insurance with a man of that age at the point 
where you'd leave off exhausted with a young- 
ster in the twenties who thinks he’s going to 
live forever and make a million. I’ve proved 
it time and again, and there’s money in it 
for me. For instance, the premiums run 
from 50 to 100 per cent higher, which is some- 
thing worth considering; and the fact that the 
business, thousand for thousand, is so much 
easier to write more than evens up for the 
number of rejections you get. 


WHEN ON THE LooKkouT For BUSINESS 


“One of the best illustrations of the way 
that business comes, if you’re only on the 
lookout for it, and know where it hides, oc- 
curred to me the other day—policy’s been is- 
sued and gone through, so I can brag a little 
about it. I dropped into the office of a well- 
known business man around town here, and 
found him engaged in the interesting job of 
weeding the ‘dead ones’ out of his tin box in 
which he kept his valuables. 

“He tossed out a number of old fire insur- 
ance policies, and finally he came to an alleged 
life insurance policy for $10,000, which he eyed 
dubiously, Then he gave me a look over the 
tops of his spectacles and tossed it over. 

“What do you think of it?’ he asked. 

“T told him in three words just what I 
thought of it, which wasn’t much. I showed 
him what he really knew, but wanted to be 
told by somebody else—that it was costing him 
too much, and would cost him more before he 
got through; in other words, that it was not 
insurance. I didn’t press him to replace it— 
simply told him the defects in that piece of 
so-called insurance, and he did the rest him- 
self. 

“Yes, he asked me what I could offer him 
in the way of real insurance in the same 
amount, and I told him, briefly and promptly. 
He said he guessed he’d better take that pol- 
icy, and I signed him up right there. He came 
through the examination flying, and he’s got 
the policy in that old tin box right now.” 

That sort of thing doesn’t happen every day, 
even to the agent who believes that the best 
prospects lie among the ripened men of af- 


’ fairs who have learned a few things about 


life and living, and, incidentally, about life 
insurance; but it shows the possibilities of 
that view of things, and illustrates amply 
the point suggested—that there are a good 
many things which the older man is ready to 
admit, paving the way for the life insurance 
man to sell his proposition, where the young- 
ster is adamantine in his ignorance, 
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ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


A Leaflet 


By WitiraAm T. NAsH 

The young men of this rich country repre- 
sent the life insurance agents’ best asset; com- 
paratively few being rejected and presumably 
having a long premium-paying period ahead, 
the young man ranks first as a desirable “pros- 
pect” for the agent. 

Young men nowadays pretty generally un- 
derstand that life insurance is a good thing; 
that to carry a policy for father, mother or 
sister is a very manly thing for any young 
man to do, They may already appreciate life 
insurance as an investment or a savings bank, 
yet these may not always be sufficiently attrac- 
tive. 

A young man may not be aware that there 
are still other and even more selfish reasons 
why he should be very much alive to the busi- 
ness importance of his securing a policy. A 
good many agents may have themselves not 
thought of all of these, hence The Spectator 
Company has just issued for their informa- 
tion a new sixteen-page leaflet on the subject, 
entitled “One Young Man’s Experience with 
Life Insurance.” The leaflet impressively ap- 
peals to a young man’s self-interest. It also 
gets at him from a different angle and hits 
him in a new and sensitive spot. Every young 
man should by all means read this leaflet, and 
life agents will profit by procuring a liberal 
supply of the same for distribution among this 
class of “prospects.” 

The leaflet may be procured at the following 
prices: Sample copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $3; 
500 copies, $12; 1000 copies, $20; 5000 copies, 
$80; 10,000 copies, $150. Address orders to 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 


THE CERTAINTY OF DEATH 


makes the business of life insurance soliciting 
a far more serious occupation than many men 
who enter this work realize, and it is those 
agents only who are fully impressed with the 
somber fact that the man to whom they are pre- 
senting the life insurance proposition must some 
day die, that achieve the best and most lasting 
success as life insurance salesmen. 

When you add to the certainty of death that 
other great element in our business, the un- 
certainty of life, the life insurance salesman 
who meditates on his business has a theme for 
an insurance sermon that so far transcends 
mere considerations of p»licy provisions, living 
benefits and trivial differences in premium rates, 
and is so inspired with the fear of what may 
happen to the prospect if the insurance trans- 
action is not closed now that in the case of such 
a salesman lengthy figuring and competition is 
practically unknown. 

Did you ever hear of a man who was “‘figur- 
ing’? on joining a church and requiring propo- 
sitions, illustrations and perhaps ‘‘estimates”’ 
from representatives of the various denomina- 
tions for the purpose of deciding with which 
particular faith he would cast his lot? 

As a matter of fact, when a man who ought 
to have life insurance is approached by a cap- 
able, honest and efficient representative of 4 
first-class life insurance company, there is 00 
more reason why he should be permitted to put 
off taking the insurance on the ground that he 
wants fuller information or competitive figures 
than there is for handling his proposed church 
affiliation on the same basis, and the immedi- 
ateness of proper life insurance protection is of 
far more importance to a man’s dependents than 
the name, location, or style of the church to 
which he pays pew rent.—Illinois Life Bulletin. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10914 


Dakota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
FOR 1913 

The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1913 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1912 are given in parentheses. 
See also THE SPECTATOR of January 15, Febru- 
ary 5, 19, March 5 and 19. 


American Assurance, Philadelphia (including 
industrial).—Premiums, $145,863 ($109,795); total 
income, $145,923 ($128,484); paid policyholders, 
$29,832 ($21,207); income saved, $19,735 (—$684); 
assets, $433,959 ($442,629); surplus, $301,666 
($335,347); new business, $3,493,385 ($5,445,649) ; 
insurance in force, $4,991,362 ($5,197,049); in- 
crease in amount in force, —$205,687 ($3,231,- 
481). 

Anchor Life, Indianapolis, Ind. — Premiums, 
$84,575 ($57,016); total income, $96,809 ($85,295); 
paid policyholders, $22,732 ($6212); income saved, 
$8483 ($38,376); assets, $230,933 ($225,474); sur- 
plus, $101,633 ($118,244); new business, $2,063,- 
855 ($764,285); insurance in force, $2,964,012 
($1,905,157); increase in‘amount in force, $1,058, - 
855 ($234,135). 

Bankers Life, Des’ Moines, Ia.—Premiums, 
$6,232,621 ($5,161,104); total income, $7,239,914 
($6,050,459); paid policyholders, $3,996,983 ($4,- 
166,667); income saved, $1,739,794 ($1,131,091); 
assets, $22,223,227 ($19,592,816); surplus, $614,- 
418 ($507,488); new business, $60,908,534 ($19,- 
199,500); insurance in force, $430,842,084 ($457,- 
020,500); increase in amount in force, —$26,178,- 
466 (—$33,584,000). 

Central Life, Lexington, Ky.—Premiums, $93,- 
066 ($10,745); total income, $128,494 ($90,879); 
paid policyholders, $200 ($2500); income saved, 
$—8968 ($28,628); assets, $479,397 ($180,482); sur- 
plus, $377,008 ($172,264); new business, $13,019,- 
230 ($604,000); insurance in force, $12,425,940 
($575,000); increase in amount in force, $11,850,- 
940 ($575,000). 

Columbia Life and Trust, Portland, Ore.— 
Premiums, $180,277 ($143,039); total income, 
$219,055 ($176,030); paid policyholders, $38,956 
($22,151); income saved, $69,630 ($63,049); assets, 
$522,809 ($441,669); surplus, $235,000 ($235,000); 
new business, $2,397,290 ($1,956,832); insurance 
in force, $7,031,381 ($5,621,567); increase in 


' amount in force, $1,409,814 ($1,004,549). 


Commonwealth, Louisville, Ky. (including in- 
dustrial).—Premiums, $494,855 ($440,393); total 
income, $567,367 ($463,772); paid policyholders, 


ee $154,240 ($125,884); income saved, $163,912 ($106,- 
- 504); assets, $1,184,988 ($855,385); surplus, $416,- 
- 204 ($226,781); new business, $6,812,311 ($6,606,- 


771); insurance in force, $16,339,863 ($14,552,- 





020); inerease in amount in force, $1,787,843 
($1,784,848). 

Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $692,- 
321 ($677,305); total income, $870,710 ($863,245); 
paid policyholders, $574,300 ($380,699); income 
saved —$30,531 ($148,480); assets, $3,078,791 ($3,- 
114,021); surplus, $414,968 ($428,804); new busi- 
ness, $5,136,335 ($4,834,989); insurance in force, 
$22,225,815 ($21,090,550); increase in amount in 
force, $1,135,265 ($1,043,172)). 

First National Life and Accident, Pierre, §. 
D.—-Premiums, $140,704 ($105,607); total income, 
$167,834 ($167,612); paid policyholders, $53,625 
($26,722); income saved, $21,299 ($43,470); assets, 
$557,370 ($519,491); surplus, $243,178 ($233,317): 
new business, $1,533,445 ($1,610,206); insurance 
in force, $3,828,734 ($3,142,539); imcrease in 
amount in force, $686,195 ($317,206). 

Florida Life, Jacksonville, Fla.—Premiums, 
$255,686 ($261,896); total income, $398,337 ($418,- 
646); paid policyholders, $96,133 ($78,707); in- 
come saved, $101,310 ($168,421); assets, $833,266 
($850,604); surplus, $243,073 ($274,110); new busi- 
ness, $1,277,920 ($2,664,674); insurance in force, 
$7,663,727 ($8,701,354); increase in amount in 
force, —$1,037,627 ($158,661). 

Idaho State, Boise, Ida.—Premiums, $150,735 
($83,471); total income, $167,817 ($105,941); paid 
policyholders, $10,736 ($20,105); income saved, 
—$1570 ($6365); assets, $368,403 ($336,804); sur- 
plus, $249,156 ($259,920); new business, $2,854,- 
850 ($1,641,839); insurance in force, $4,526,141 
($2,516,066); increase in amount in force, $2,- 
010,075 ($797,661.) f 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. — Pre- 
miums, $218,345 ($183,138); total income, $248,800 
($207,116); paid policyholders, $48,513 ($32,554); 
income saved, $110,567 ($98,361); assets, $499,773 
($391,260); surplus, $33,998 ($29,102); new busi- 
ness, $2,088,876 ($2,053,396); insurance in force, 
$7,011,554 ($5,756,691); increase in amount in 
force, $1,254,863 ($1,305,427). 

National of Montana, Butte.—Premiums, $147,- 
227 ($96,405); total income, $174,341 ($131,113); 
paid policyholders, $20,285 ($12,000); income 
saved, $23,167 ($13,890); assets, $338,205 ‘$278,- 
713); surplus, $217,938 ($216,621); new business, 
$2,220,000 ($2,231,000); insurance in force, $3,896, - 
000 ($3,091,000); increase in amount in force, 
$805,000 ($1,351,000). 

National of United States, Chicago.*—Pre- 
miums, $2,647,562 ($2,616,537); total income, $3,- 
287,670 ($6,278,130); paid policyholders, $2,074,585 
($3,490,485); income saved, $312,433 ($1,926,361); 
assets, $11,969,251 ($11,663,606); surplus, $1,449,- 
265 ($1,436,771); new business, $14,067,184 ($45,- 
103,231); insurance in force, $79,261,724 ($77,533,- 
792); increase in amount in force, $1,727,932 
($31,170,746). 

National Temperance, Dallas, Tex.—Premiums, 
$60,309 ($36,871); total income, $65,386 ($53,285): 
paid policyholders, $4266 ($215); income saved, 
$10,646 ($5947); assets, $149,832 ($12_,536); sur- 
plus, $119,351 ($105,838); new business, $1,010,500 
($1,001,000); insurance in force, $1,956 000 ($1,- 
214,500); increase in amount in force, $741,500 
($960,000). 

New World, Spokane, Wash.—Premiums, $77,- 
579 ($39,409); total income, $542,322 ($216,576): 
paid policyholders, $5073 ($3000); income saved, 
$214,091 ($146,963); assets, $1,404,909 ($843,027); 
surplus, $1,330,602 ($832,634); new business, $1,- 
754,450 ($1,077,500); insurance in force, $2,434,- 
950 ($1,227,500); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
207,450 ($1,020,500). 

Niagara Life, Buffalo, N. Y.—Premiums, $284,- 
251 ($279,647); total income, $363,587 ($384,260) ; 
paid policyholders, $241,731 ($267,120); income 
saved, $36,750 ($29,895); assets, $1,486,524 ($1,- 
412,848); surplus, $151,638 ($144,989); new busi- 
ness, $1,157,319 ($831,510); insurance in force, 
$7,740,048 ($7,440,995); increase in amount in 
force, $299,123 (—-$133,465). 

Northern Assurance, Detroit, Mich. — Pre- 
miums, $281,929 ($258,533); total income, $311,- 
028 ($280,723); paid policyholders, $46,814 ($18,- 
833); income saved, $122,770 ($116,237); assets, 
$652,923 ($523,111); surplus, $113,902 ($116,053); 
new business, $2,716,771 ($3,223,385); insurance 
in force, $10,077,462 ($8,994,460); increase in 
amount in force, $1,083,002 ($1,937,853). 

Northern Life, Seattle, Wash. — Premiums, 
$340,215 ($270,007); total income, $385,132 ($305,- 
149); paid policyholders, $99,311 ($70,755); income 
saved, $120,311 ($115,365); assets, $680,064 ($571,- 
135); surplus, $175,415 ($163,532); new business, 
$3,254,183 ($2,137,301); insurance in force, $8,640, - 
266 ($7,509,247); increase in amount in force, 
$1,131,019 ($846,990). ; 


* Including reinsurance for 1912. 
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Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Premiums, $1,097,208 ($1,136,343); total income, 
$1,332,766 ($1,429,284); paid policyholders, $1,705,- 
451 ($2,072,910);. income saved, —$738,804 (—$1,- 
015,721); assets, $3,639,475 ($4,407,824); surplus, 
$479,115 ($552,429); new business, $7,452,911 ($7,- 
782,294); insurance in force, $29,893,527 ($28,778,- 
002); inerease in amount in force; $1,115,525 
($1,826,433). 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal.—Premiums, 
$299,944 ($251,326); total income, $350,708 ($292,- 
398); paid policyholders, $50,333 ($17,382); income 
saved, $146,401 ($133,608); assets, $897,192 ($757,- 
953); surplus, $299,443 ($296,557); new business, 
$3,157,238 ($2,544,686); insurance in force, $8,738,- 
603 ($7,516,857); increase in amount in force, 
$1,221,746 ($1,021,080). 

Old Colony, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $261,971 
($276,359); total income, $293,853 ($308,094); paid 
policyholders, $73,044 ($130,616); income saved, 
$122,544 ($71,674); assets, $717,725 ($534,549); sur- 
plus, $156,043 ($155,187); new business, $1,391,- 
024 ($2,213,848); imsurance in force, $8,003,384 
($8,241,954); increase in amount in force, —$238,- 
570 ($67,459). 

Peoples Life Frankfort, Ind.—Premiums, $196, - 
963 ($164,037); total income, $216,618 ($178,079); 
paid policyholders, $46,829 ($14,380); income 
saved, $73,723 ($62,887); assets, $393,437 ($307,- 
369); surplus, $117,752 ($131,816); new business, 
$2,121,181 ($2,154,500); insurance in force. $6,077,- 
791 ($5,044,460); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
033,331 ($1,537,738). 

Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D.—Premiums, $256,- 
198 ($196,145); total income, $278,332 ($212,153); 
paid policyholders, $33,908 ($30,263): income 
saved, $117,157 ($76,985); assets, $440,515 ($314,- 
355); surplus, $153,055 ($138,570); new business, 
$3,544,354 ($3,273,890); insurance in force, §$8,- 
843,619 ($6,665,516); increase in amount in force, 
$2,178,103 ($2,288,902). 

Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.—Premiums, 
$157,929 ($149,891); total income, $182,181 ($169,- 
759); paid policyholders, $23,408 ($18,127); in- 
come saved, $92,305 ($73,622); assets, $460,469 
($362,784); surplus, $204,568 ($184,206); new busi- 
ness, $1,484,000 ($1,581,875); insurance in force, 
$4,923,409 ($4,832,859); increase in amount in 
force, $590,550 ($712,743). 

Reliable Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, 
$66,473 ($44,150); total income, $79,935 ($56,937); 
paid policyholders,. $25,276 ($24,522); income 
saved, $15,113 ($8804); assets, $264,062 ($251,450); 
surplus, $101,192 ($129,040); new business, $886,- 
455 ($117,176; insurance in force, $2,174,453 ($1,- 
703,098); increase in amount in force, $471,355 
(—$869,787). . 

San Francisco Life, San Francisco.—Premiums, 
$275,788 ($216,720); total income, $312,678 ($248, - 
490); paid policyholders, $43,861 ($15,322); in- 
come saved, $238,669 ($59,524); assets, $597,587 
($573,127); surplus, $345,327 ($428,435); new busi- 
ness, $5,128,006 $4,263,106); insurance in force, 
$7,828,222 ($5,739,116); increase in amount in 
force, $2,089,106 ($2,631,806). 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.—Premiums, $611,- 
513 ($641,084); total income, $748,198 ($721,806); 
paid policyholders, $240,318 ($208,470); income 
saved, $237,858 ($245,417); assets, $1,651,131 ($1,- 
337,711); surplus, $423,903 ($405,574); new_ busi- 
ness, $3,822,135 ($4,865,534); insurance in’ force, 
$16,350,849 ($15,919,860); increase in amount in 
force, $430,989 (—$1,291,334). 

Security Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $543,531 
($506,139); total income, $684,159 ($600,035); paid 
policyholders, $216,698 ($205,083); income saved, 
$183,129 ($125,936); assets, $2,182,962 ($2,423,152); 
surplus, $434,919 ($914,643); new business, $5,515, - 


“733 ($4,548,298); insurance in force, $16,564,629 


($16,221,559); increase in amount in force, $343,- 
070 ($1,094,220.) 

Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.—Pre- 
miums, $1,617,344 ($1,643,714); total income, 
$1,932,521 ($1,930,869); paid policyholders, $1,- 
051,189 ($1,157,390); income saved, $399,750 ($300,- 
676); assets, $6,949,190 ($6,546,565); surplus, 
$574,630 ($474,436); new business, $6,599,031 ($7,- 
660,873); insurance in force, $48,044,249 ($47,900, - 
414); inerease in amount in force, $143,835 
($96,437). 

Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C.— 
Premiums, $397,158 ($319,895); total income, 
$475,881 ($375,000); paid policyholders, $77,701 
($84,537); income saved, $257,055 ($129,315); as- 
sets, $1,510,549 ($1,241,324); surplus, $628,576 
($607,402); new business. $3,429,157 ($2,669,244); 
insurance in force, $12,488,088 ($10,347,057); in- 
crease in amount in force, $2,141,031 ($1,462,567). 

Southern States, Atlanta, Ga. — Premiums, 
$618,141 ($554,587); total income, $685,776 ($603,- 
352); paid policyholders, $179,147 ($167,722); in- 
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come saved, $247,836 ($201,445); assets, $1,342,- 
072 ($1,116,089); surplus, $178,752 ($189,479); new 
business, $5,483,618 ($3,682,232); insurance in 
force, $17,753,253 ($15,331,813); increase’ in 
amount in force, $2,421,440 ($530,326). 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.— 
Premiums, $195,163 ($180,852); total income, 
$238,018 ($220,721); paid policyholders, $60,567 
($40,805); income saved, $97,203 ($106,622); as- 


sets, $774,955 ($673,716); surplus, $288,129 ($279,-' 


748); new business, $1,671,315 ($1,461,543); insur- 
ance in force, $6,430,384 ($5,695,218); increase in 
amount in force, $735,166 ($74,118). 

Standard Life, Pittsburg, Pa. — Premiums, 
$345,868 ($285,176); total income, $407,175 ($332,- 
623); paid policyholders, $82,534 ($51,012); income 
saved, $143,177 ($100,530); assets, $790,660 ($626,- 
061); surplus, $392,178 ($361,645); new business, 
$4,004,824 ($4,351,288); insurance in force, $9,986,- 
142 ($8,286,412); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
699,730 ($2,165,962). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $760,031 
($924,050); total income, $927,602 ($1,091,541); 
paid policyholders, $667,308 ($817,051); income 
saved, $111,454 (—$157,078); assets, $3,686,148 
($3,613,293); surplus, $326,182 ($230,749); new busi- 
ness, $1,012,105 ($2,062,458); insurance in force, 
$21,548,516 ($25,690,900); increase in amount in 
force, —$4,142,384 (—$7,820,268). 

Two Republics, El Paso, Tex, — Premiums, 
$88,825 ($52,994); total income, $109,281 ($72,526); 
paid policyholders, $14,380 ($7500); income saved, 
$21,261 (—$1461); assets, $304,612 ($301,837); sur- 
plus, $209,990 ($240,112); new business, $1,866,- 
331 ($1,452,330); insurance in force, $3,369,084 
($2,156,330); increase in amount in force, $1,212,- 
754 ($1,108,330). 

Union Pacific, Portland, Ore. (commenced 
business in 1913)—Premiums, $3891; total in- 
come, $28,565; income saved, $14,472; assets, 
$112,518; surplus, $107,087; new business, $103,- 
500; insurance in force, $103,500. 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago.— 
Premiums, $369,962 ($353,161); total income, 
$413,074 ($393,023); paid policyholders, $78,874 
($76,372); income saved, $176,984 ($146,510); as- 


sets, $1,126,341 ($990,461) ;. surplus, $389,011 ($363, - 
773); new business, $3,406,795 ($4,402,807); in- 
surance in force, $12,157,122 ($11,419,962); in- 
crease in amount in force, $737,160 ($1,666,708). 


United States Life, New York.—Premiums, 
$798,865 ($818,816); total income, $1,189,754 ($1,- 
267,656); paid policyholders, $1,081,886 ($1,206,- 
161); income saved, —$180,759 (—$226,982); as- 
sets, $8,020,558 ($8,180,837); surplus, $537,948 
($508,250); new business, $2,064,849 ($1,764,694); 
insurance in force, $26,339,246 ($26,968,451); in- 
crease in amount in force, —$629,210 (—$1,055,- 
535). 

West Coast Life, San Francisco (including in- 
dustrial).—Premiums, $792,836 ($678,886); total 
income, $915,595 ($824,607); paid policyholders, 
$183,236 ($141,551); income saved, $237,177 ($217,- 
110); assets, $1,388,789 ($1,102,493); surplus, 
$364,063 ($368,597); mew business, $11,469,428 
($9,329,700); insurance in force, $21,640,931 ($17,- 
150,092); increase in amount in force, $4,490,839 
($3,473,964). 

Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind.—Premiums, 
$44,437 ($39,287); total income, $55,837 ($49,630); 
paid policyholders, $16,097 ($12,066); income 
saved, $15,918 ($19,204); assets, $205,260 ($184,- 
324); surplus, $96,843 ($94,044); new business, 
$394,729 ($278,500); insurance in force, $1,553,266 
($1,357,466); increase in amount in force, $195,- 
800 ($120,790). 

Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wis. — Pre- 
miums, $151,930 ($111,218); total income, $192,- 
975 $294,980); paid policyholders, $17,464 ($12,- 
374); income saved, $77,998 ($124,196); assets, 
$717,405 ($541,721); surplus, $491,740 ($378,082) ; 
new business, $2,171,085 ($1,939,909); insurance 
in foree, $5,035,909 ($3,715,711); increase in 
amount in force, $1,320,198 ($1,132,176). 

Wyoming Life, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Premiums, 
$27,941 ($27,197); total income, $48,214 ($70,598); 
paid policyholders, $9871; income saved, $11,555 
($36,273); assets, $357,758 ($344,742); surplus, 
$342,095 ($338,748); new business, $372,000 ($587,- 
500); insurance in force, $637,500 ($587,000); in- 
crcase in amount in force, $50,500 ($587,000). 
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Causes of Death of New York Life Policy- 
holders in 1913 


During 1913 the number of deaths of policy- 
holders of the New York Life of New York 
totaled 8793. The causes of death and the num- 
ber of each follow: 


PRONE CUBRBBO i oii dices paidio ws boa snee coats 967 
TIE thes oct c vwiaacesbclepvesces mere 967 
EPIMI GB: CIBOBROS.. i fis Ci vctescs hoe knee opae bee 31 
WUPUMEOMIN foc oo s.o ccotae cited bene ened sVevodnne 673 
CORES: UIE CUMOTW io +s 0s cp sn dteded earn ea 6 660 
PRIS chasis. 65'S olbivin oa cece cis OREM vp aiele os 641 
PARTE Co 5S RRS EN oie es 0 adie Be WE RON e e's 488 
Diseases of digestive organs................ 289 
NE Ske sg oy tev FOES nes Uae rhe nce eee 286 
TOUMBARES OC -DILOTIO’ «3 oo :ooea 0 oo ov Redctaweee ete 271 
Bronchitis, pleurisy, etc.........essseceeees 209 
DAVES NORGE Sk ore ROE RES SRNR eek ae Ces 194 
ee ee Rey CO a IMT AL Ae al aes cre pr ar ue 158 
Blood poisoning, anemia, etc.............06- 148 
OUSIDE ROW OE fais i'e.0 ted va bab ev eevied Phere be pane 140 
PG IIOT TAG oc 5 0 oh + ao vale PE beeeehiet eves bes 117 
Dl ANOGOD es 8. Ree kde soo ave Ce bee vase’ 107 
MOE Mw asa b.o.3'n'o oh 0h pie bah okie Oe Raion esses 63 
ME RPTUTIEA LUD TIN Sars oie'c'g bia-bre c:einie'ap pe cacao emer es 36 
Nervous prostration, congestion of brain 
CES WES die eed Wace’ Ca peeve ka anodehe rie 29 
MTT OME ORUNOE ick ohio As Ro eer Rene hn ED 1,419 


The Decreased Purchasing Power of the 
Dollar and Old Life Policies 


The decreased purchasing power of money 
calls for additional life insurance. The $10,000 
policy taken ten years ago has not the same 
purchasing power now. The same is true of all 
investments, stocks, bonds, mortgages and sav- 
ings banks deposits, but its application to life 
inurance is most serious of all. Life insurance 
taken years ago should be increased fifteen to 
twenty per cent, in order to obtain the same 
purchasing power as the original amount.— 
Travelers Agents Record. 


1914 EDITION NOW READY 


- Policy Glauses, Conditions and State Laws 


Covering One Hundred 
American ==« Ganadian Life Insuraqee Companies 


The 1914 edition of this valuable pocket work (formerly called 
Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved in 
many important particulars. 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
important features, which are nowhere else obtainable: 

I. PRELIMINARY TERM CLAUSES: 
tion clauses governing the first year of insurance for companies operat- 
ing on the preliminary or modified preliminary term plan. 

II. DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSES. 


In addition to a most complete analysis, 


Showing the policy and applica- 


An extensive 


tabulation showing the companies which incorporate such clauses in | 
their contracts and giving particulars thereof. 
DIVIDEND CLAUSES. 
payable and the conditions as to payment of next premium, the 
tmethods in which the dividend may be applied, ‘and explanatory 


Showing when the first dividend is 


Non-forfeiture laws, including standard policy 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


Easy Street Sometimes Changes to Diffi- 
cult Way and Trouble Alley 





A FAVOR TO A BROTHER 





A Confidential Clerk Leaves a Family of Four to 
Grapple with the Ancient Wolf 


FourtH INSTALMENT 


When Frank Lyman married a Brooklyn 
girl you would never have supposed that any- 
thing but Prosperity, spelled in big capitals, 
lay before him and his bride. She was fragile 
and amazingly pretty, and at the time of her 
marriage her father was head of a lucrative 
drug business. Some fathers have pleasant 
and old-fashioned ideas. So old Ridgeway 
presented the happy young couple with a 
pretty cottage out in a village on Long Island. 

Lyman was a confidential clerk for a Wall 
street house. He had a good salary, and there 
was every reason to believe that in time he 
would become a member of the firm. The 
couple began life on the sunniest side of Easy 
Street, and when, one after another, three 
children came, if they were not born with 
' golden spoons in their mouths, the spoons 

seemed to be far from being pewter. 

After a few years, and after the manner of 
life, unpleasant things began to tumble. The 
drug business suddenly began to shrivel away, 


and presently Mrs. Lyman’s father became a 
© bankrupt. About this time Frank Lyman took 


his first and only flyer on the Street. The flyer 
‘flew away with the cottage out on Long Island 
and a good many hundreds in a savings bank. 


: Flyers are generally remorseless in their 
E flights and they always land one where nobody 
| SXPects to be landed. So the family of five, 


“iheluding Mrs. Lyman’s father, latided in a 
little Brooklyn apartment. And, perhaps, be- 
or perhaps because of 
jety, backed by hereditary tendencies, the 
- Snfidential clerk developed consumption of 
# = the lungs. 

Of course Lyman had been interviewed by 
~ Sores of life insurance men. He had always 





waged a kind of warfare against the wiles of 
life insurance agents; he had looked upon the 
breed as some shepherds look upon the vul- 
tures of the air; men who may not kill, it is 
true, but who are out to seek and devour the 
contents of pocketbooks. Yet a brother who 
was employed in a life insurance office succeeded 
in writing him for a $3000 policy. Lyman 
thought of this as a generous aid to a strug- 
gling and deserving relative—this was in the 
days when clerks had commissions. And when 
the white horror took him to its grip he began 
to regret that he had made so little provision 
for his family. 

Almost to the last Lyman managed to do his 
work at his office, and the Wall Street house 
continued his salary until his death. So he 
passed out, and when the books were balanced, 
$3000 and the furniture in a small apartment 
was the entire inheritance of the widow. The 
spoons in the mouths of the children had 
turned to the dingiest of lead. 


THe Micuty Prose 

Mrs. Lyman’s father was too old and broken 
to earn a living. And here was the problem: 
To make $3000 support four persons, and one 
of them a boy with hip disease, brought about, 
no doubt, as a family heirloom. The fragile lit- 
tle woman must have had excellent judgment. 
In those days—some twenty years ago—there 
was a region where a little cash went so far 
that I have known a trunk to be carted six 
miles on an ox cart for fifty cents. As for 
land, it could be purchased for a few dollars 
an acre. So Mrs. Lyman, who had visited this 
region on fishing trips with her husband, 
bought a place ten miles from the Ontario and 
Western Railroad in the Catskills. She had 
an ancient farmhouse remodeled, and that 
same spring she sent a neat booklet to all the 
people she knew and to those others who had 
known her husband. The booklet showed 
photographs of the mountain country near the 
house, and seductively stated that “Pleasant 
Acres” had been opened as a family boarding 
house. 


Onty OnE Way For Mas. Lyman 
The suspense of the little tale really ends 
with the payment of the life insurance check. 
And if any fellow will rise in meeting and tell 


of some other way that the widow could have 
converted three thousand plunks into a living 
for four persons he had better get right up. 
For twenty years Mrs. Lyman has plugged 
along as a Sullivan county boarding-house 
keeper. It has been a hard life. Servants up 
there are difficult to get, and they change with 
almost the regularity of the succeeding sun- 
sets. Early and late the little lady has slaved. 
She is no longer pretty to look upon. But the 
father died in a comfortable bed, the boy with 
hip disease was treated in a good hospital, and 
the two other children have grown up never 
knowing what it was not to have warm cloth- 
ing and plenty to eat. That brother in the life 
insurance office surely worked a miracle, 

There are some things to be learned from 
this simple story. And one is that several life 
insurance agents deserve all kinds of punish- 
ment. An enterprising solicitor ought to have 
tackled Frank Lyman and throttled him into 
taking more insurance. To accept the “No” 
from a man with a family and with the protec- 
tion of only $3000 of life insurance should be 
a crime punishable at the whipping post. 

But, just think of the wonders of that 
meagre three thousand! Surely every dollar 
must have been a very different dollar from 
the ordinary dollar that we know in the great 
city. It was. And every dollar had behind 
it the greatest punch in the world—the punch 
of need for clothing, shelter and food. 

An ancient general never fed his men for 
days before a battle. With empty stomachs 
to be fed, and a camp filled with food in sight, 
his soldiers fought like ravening wolves. They 
had the punch of hunger. So we can imagine 
how life insurance dollars are hoarded by the 
wise, how not a penny is wasted, and how 
anxiously the beneficiary counts over her 
inheritance. 


Mints or Lire INSuRANCE DoLLArs 


In the mints of life insurance companies 
ordinary dollars are taken in as premiums: 
dollars that in many cases would have gone 
for auto rides, theater parties, champagne sup- 
pers and Havana cigars. And bright, potent 


dollars come from the many claim windows, 
every one of them stamped with hope, and 
every one of them a shield against the orphan 
asylum and the county house. 


For an agent 
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to deal in such currency he should have a 
wide, open heart and a sympathetic imagina- 
tion. The widow of the next prospect that he 
interviews may need his services as much as a 
drowning man needs the help of a strong 
swimmer. The “No,” as the rate book is 
brought out, should be taken as lightly as if it 
were an invitation to argument and a pre- 
cursor to a visit to the medical examiner. In 
the apparent security of life and happiness 
what can the husband and father know of the 
desperation of the widow and of the wretch- 
edness of poverty-stricken childhood? 


THE BEST BUSINESS 

[f “merchant,” you must buy your wares 
Then take the risk of selling, 

Surround yourself with many cares, 
May win or lose, no telling. 

If “farmer,” you must plough the soil 
Then sow the seed and till it, 

And notwithstanding constant toil 
Some “drought” may come and kill it. 


If “artisan” you chance to be 
At any manual labor, 

You crook your back and bend your knee 
As must your working neighbor. 

Your hours are fixed, you’re some man’s slave, 
In no way your own master; 

And this through manhood to your grave 
Through health or dire disaster. 


As “agent” all you have to do 
Is get the “application,” 
The Doctor puts your “prospects” through 
By “free” examination. 
The “policy” is then made out 
Without your least assistance, 
While other “biz” you go about 
With usual persistence. 


The papers out, are handed you, 
Your “friend” pays with precision, 
There’s nothing more for you to do 
Except take your “commission.” 
You then receive your check each year 
Most prompt for the “renewals,” 
And so, you see, it would appear 
The “biz” ranks with rare jewels. 


The detail work’s all done for you, 
Your profit grows while sleeping, 

And ’tis.a fact, acknowledged true, 
A harvest rich you’re reaping. 

Your “tools of trade” are all supplied, 
At hand all calculations, 

No needed aid is e’er denied 
Once got the “application.” 


And tell me, friend, what could you do 
For effort you’re expending, 
That greater gain would bring to you 
With satisfaction blending? 
You’re independent as the air, 
You simply use “persuasion,” 
You can by acting on the square 
“Boss” the whole situation. 
Avucustus TREADWELL, 


INVESTMENT AND INCOME* 





An Interesting and Instructive Outline of 
the Wonderful Possibilities of 
, Modern Life Insurance 





By ALLEN B. LINCOLN 


One of the by-products of the life in- 
surance upheaval a few years ago was 
the man who suddenly discovered that 
“life insurance is no investment;” and 
from a belief in the fifteen or twenty- 
year endowment he rushed to the other 
extreme and became an advocate of 
“straight-life” only, or even term, pro- 
claiming that one should “buy his pro- 
tection at the lowest possible cost; noth- 
ing in it as an investment.” 

A counter reaction is now due from 
this man, and it is to be hoped that he 
will come back to the medium line of 
common sense, and stay there! 

There are very few men in active life 
who ought to buy either a fifteen or 
twenty-year endowment; still fewer who 
should buy term insurance. 

The uses of term insurance are very 
limited. Too much of it is sold. It is 
far better than the assessment plan, be- 
cause usually it is convertible within a 
given period, and so there is a way out 
—at least in part. That is, if a man 
fools himself by taking on a large line 
of term insurance only to find that he 
is financially unable to carry so much 
when his convertible period is at an 
end, he can still change a portion of it, 
at least, to regular form, and so not be 
frozen out altogether. 

But the legitimate uses of term in- 
surance are very limited, we repeat. 
To protect some particular period or 
enterprise, beyond which there is abso- 
sutely no point to it; or if undertaken 
in genuine anticipation of changing to 
regular form in the very near future, 
it may be advisable. But even at that, 
in nine cases out of ten, it is better to 
carry a less amount of protection on 
regular basis, and take some chance of 
living out the short period. Any man 
has a good chance of living out the 
term; but none may escape the end of 
life! 

True vision in sound life insurance 
reckons the long run of it; sees that 
death is bound to come some time. If 





* Copyright, 1914, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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old age intervene before death comes, 
then the maturity of even the ordinary 
life policy as full-paid endowment in 
one’s own later years proves again the 
practical wisdom of the legal-reserve 
plan. 


VALUE OF SoUND LIFE INSURANCE 


And here comes in the long-run value 
of sound life insurance as an invest- 
ment. When properly placed in a sound 
system, life insurance is not only a de- 
pendable investment, but may truly be 
spoken of and regarded as nothing but 
an investment, either for one’s family 
or for one’s self, as the event may 
prove. 

In other words, so:nd life insurance, 
meaning that based on the legal-reserve 
plan, should be regarded as permanent 
property. If some particular aim be in 
mind, to be accomplished within a term 
of years, and there be sufficient means 
to undertake it, an endowment for 
twenty or fifteen years, or (for definite 
reasons) even a ten-year endowment, 
may be just the thing. Particularly, if 
the insured be age 45 or over, the en- 
dowment plan may be preferred, as one 
is then approaching the point where 
the expectation is becoming nearly coin- 
cident with the endowment period, and 
the endowment premiums are not much 
higher than the life premiums. 

But as a general proposition, for all 
ages under 45 or 50, the ordinary life 
or long-term endowment is the wiser 


plan, to mature when one reaches 60 or’ 


65, as thus securing the maximum of 
protection during active busiriess life, 
and finally safeguarding one’s own latet 
years: for these are the two great func- 
tions of life insurance. Either you will 
live out your expectation or you won't 
—no escape from that dilemma! The 
long-term protective -contract meets 
either event. 

Considering sound life insurance as 
permanent property, a vital fact to 
recognize is that, if one will allow the 
actual mortality cost as a wise and 
necessary expense, and figure only the 
reserve.as an investment, his maturing 
cash or endowment values will prove 
out a very satisfactory investment fe 
turn, figuring the actual per centum of 
profit on that portion of the annual 
premium ever and above the current 
mortality cost. This is the true way to 
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figure life insurance—in comparison 
with any banking or bond or stock or 
realty investment which is without the 
protective feature. 


MoperN ContTRACTS 

There is another investment feature 
about the modern contracts in sound 
life insurance which is unique, and is 
now challenging the favorable attention 
of men of means or good income. | 
refer to the income options of the 
modern contract by which the insured 
may direct that the face of his policy 
at his death be paid to his beneficiaries, 
not as a lump sum, which may be un- 
wisely reinvested elsewhere and _ lost, 
but in instalments: indefinite, or for a 
fixed number of years, or absolutely 
for the lives of specified beneficiaries. 
By this plan it is actually possible to 
provide incomes which cannot be lost; 
and there are cases now in process 
where the principal, say a policy for 


‘$50,000, is held under definite contract 


with the insurance company, and the 
income (ranging in different good com- 
panies from 4 per cent to 4.5 per cent 
per annum, or $2250 per annum on 
policy of $50,000) is paid to principal 
beneficiary, as wife, absolutely for her 
life; then same income, $2250 per an- 
num, may be continued to children, 
jointly or survivors or survivor, for 
their lives, with principal $50,000 finally 
payable in equal shares to children or 
their heirs and assigns. Thus far, 
“even unto the second generation,” is 
it possible under the modern life-insur- 
ance contract to protect one’s wife and 
children, and even grand-children, from 
possible want! 

These are the solid features of sound 
life insurance as an investment; and 
the man who says there is “nothing to 
it” is still in a Rip-Van-Winkle sleep! 

Managers and agents desirous of using 
the above as a canvassing document should 
address The Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 


liam street, New York, regarding its publi- 
cation in leaflet form. 





The key to successful life insurance is getting 
tlose to men. That is one reason why most 
Men like to buy their life insurance from their 
friends. If yow can get close enough to your 
Prospect to make him your friend you will not 
have much trouble in getting his business. 

Never ask your applicant to render a deci- 
sion until you are convinced that you have de- 
Veloped a favorable moment. Close application 
and good judgment will enable you to deter- 
Mine the time.—The Volunteer. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 


THE NEXT MAN 


There Must Be Some Definite Point 
Toward Which to Proceed 





THE STORY OF A YOUNG AGENT 


Landed Good Prospect, But Overlooked Excellent 
Opportunity in Man at the Very Next Desk 


“Whom can I land next?” 

That is the question which the life insurance 
salesman must ask himself every time he has 
put through a piece of business. It is not a 
discouraged question, a despairing, mournful 
question—far from it. The realization of 
having run a prospect to the ultimate con- 
clusion desired is calculated to cause the solici- 
tor to spring to his work with renewed energy, 
and a fresh realization of the possibilities 
which lie before him. 

But, none the less, in order to utilize that 
renewed energy to the best advantage, there 
must be some definite point toward which to 
proceed. In other words, another prospect, 
and, preferably, the best possible prospect, in 
order that the good work may go on with 
continued success. Hence the question as to 
the next man. 

Frequently, however, the enthusiasm aroused 
by landing the business is dissipated in steam 
or smoke, or some other useless way, without 
any good results coming from it; and fre- 
quently, too, this is true because that question 
is not asked. The victorious salesman feels 
that he can conquer worlds—and fails to go 
out and conquer a thousand-dollar risk. He 
doesn’t get down to business because he feels 
too exuberant; and because he feels that way 
he doesn’t proceed calmly to the next man, 
whoever he may be. 

“T wish I hadn’t gone up in the air the way 
I did when I landed Smith, city salesman over 
at Blank & Co.’s,” related a young life in- 
surance man who had been on Smith’s trail 
for weeks, finally landing him in a clever, 
straightforward manner, in such a way that he 
would “stay put.” “The trouble is that I felt 
so good over getting that $5000 piece of busi- 
ness that, after shaking hands with Smith and 
putting things in line for the examination as 
soon as possible, I went out and treated 
myself to the best lunch I’d eaten in a coon’s 
age—and do you know what happened? 


OVERLOOKED ANOTHER PROSPECT 

“Why, the very next day, so I learned from 
Smith, who is a good friend of mine now, a 
man from another company—it doesn’t matter 
what company—came right in and wrote the 
man at the next desk for a policy of exactly 
the same amount as Smith’s. There isn’t the 
slightest question but what I could have had 
that business if I had gone after it. Smith, 
whom I had won over by the way I had 
handled him, says he would have been glad to 
help me, and I could have made a better 
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proposition than the man who landed the busi- 
ness. But I went up in the air over one suc- 
cess, as I say, and overlooked a large, easy 
het. Kindly kick me!” 

He had a right to feel sore at himself, of 
course. He had passed up an obvious advan- 
tage, quite without thinking, simply because 
he felt unusually well pleased with himself 
over getting some business which he had 
given a good deal of time to. Instead of con- 
sidering it as an entering wedge, as it could 
have been for him, he regarded it as a finished 
job—and lost some business that was ready to 
his hand. 

In fact, he failed to follow his own system 
in that particular case, which made his error 
the more glaring. When he has no definite 
prospects that appeal to him, this particular 
agent makes a sort of office-to-office canvass, 
introducing himself to the head of each place 
he enters, and making a systematic tour of the 
entire force. Of course, he prefers to have an 
acquaintance at least in the office; but the fact 
that he has not does not prevent him from 
introducing himself and going whole-heartedly 
after business. 

Now in the case which he was bemoaning— 
and he had got on Smith’s trail, by the way, 
by following that identical plan, entering the 
office as a complete stranger—he had landed 
Smith effectively and with good feeling over 
the deal all around, and thus had the best of 
chances at Smith’s desk neighbor, the only 
other man in that particular office. And yet, 
somehow, he had failed to take up the chance, 
and it got away from him, as chances have a 
way of doing if they are snubbed. 


REALIZED His Error 


He was not one of the hopeless ones of the 
earth, however, who keep on making the same 
old mistake over and over again. He realized 
his error almost heartbrokenly—not because 
of the financial loss to himself in the failure to 
get that particular piece of business, but be- 
cause of his gross lapse from good salesman- 
ship, which hurt his pride of craft—and this 
realization added a rule to his system which 
is not new perhaps, but which he considered, 
after his experience, to be just as valuable as 
if it had been an absolutely original discovery. 

He did not put it into so many words, but 
its application was simple as well as general. 
It consisted of a thorough, almost relentless, 
follow-up of every connection and friend of 
every man he landed; and in doing this faith- 
fully he has already, within a few short 
months since he began following the plan, 
found that he gets an abundance of live pros- 
pects, out of which results plenty of business. 

“It’s exactly the same line of argument 
which the patent-medicine people use,” he de- 
clares, “or, at least, the. same application of 
psychology—I don’t care to put myself in their 
class, exactly. They hammer in upon their 
readers the experience of others with their 
dope—this case and that in which good re- 
sults were obtained, because they know that 
the concrete example and the force of demon- 
stration are so powerful as.to -be'!almost in- 
escapable to the average mind. 





DEMONSTRATES OWN QUALITIES 

“Well, when I write a man in an office, or in 
a family, or one of a bunch that know each 
ether, I’ve got a demonstration of my own 
qualities as an agent, and of the value of my 
company as a company—the argument being, 
you see, that the man wouldn’t have taken a 
policy if my company and I hadn't been all 
right; and I’ve got a flesh-and-blood example 
of the fact that people actually do take out 
insurance without being compelled to do so at 
the point of a gun. There’s more in this than 
meets the eye, too, I tell you. Just think it 
over. 

“Therefore, when I go to those who are as- 
sociated with this man I’ve written, in any of 
the ways I have mentioned, either with him in 
person or with his written introduction, J have 
an inestimable advantage over the man who 
‘s6 to speak, without 
anything to pave the way and help to gain 
confidence. J know—haven’t I gone up against 
it right along? And with this advantage 
you've no idea how much easier the business 


approaches them cold, 


comes.” 

One of the best things Horace 
said—in fact, the only thing most people re- 
member that he ever said—was his remark 
regarding the resumption of specie payments 
by the government after the Civil War: “The 
way to resume is to resume.” Cut out theories, 
doubts, discussion, and get down to business, 
in other words. And for the life insurance 
man who has landed his prospect the next 
man is simply the next man. 

Land him! 


Greeley ever 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 








EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON 
MORTALITY 


The following letter on the effect of alcohol 
on mortality has been sent to the medical ex- 


aminers of the Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, 
by Medical Director John L. Davis: 
‘The liquor question presents many phases, socio- 


logical, economical, ete. Sut as it affects medical 
selection it is simply a cold business proposition for 
yh solve: ‘How Much Does Drinking Shorten 
Life 

Just off the press I have the figures of the medico- 
actuarial investigation embodying the experience of 
practically all the larger companies of the country, 
with these conclusions: 

1. Kor men who have drunk to excess once or 
oftener within the past few years the mortality 
ranges from 139 per cent to 174 per cent, 100 per 
cent being standard, 

2. Steady users of liquor show a mortality of 132 
per cent. These drinkers may be divided into two 
classes: (A) The more moderate users, say those tak- 
ing not to exceed two glasses of beer a day, or its 
equivalent in other beverages; (B) the liberal steady 
drinkers; these are men who take into the system 
daily an average of more than two ounces (Anstie’s 
limit) of alcohol in some form or other. Class A has 
a moments of 118 per cent, Class B 180 per cent. 

Among reformed drinkers the mortality is 132 
BP cent; it does not seem to make much di 
whether or not a man has taken a ‘‘cure.” 

These figures being true, you realize how essential 
it is in the medical report to give the exact facts as 
to drinking. If the man drinks at all, we should 
know as nearly as possible what he drinks, how often, 
how much, when and under what conditions. 

Physicians understand how seriously the stronger 
drinks affect the human body, especially taken on the 
empty stomach. 

The above figures show clearly that even moderate 
daily drinking shortens life. 

Another element in the problem is the hereditary 
taste for liquor, often vicariously manifested by dis- 
eases of the nervous system especially. 


MEN OF FIFTY AND OVER 


When a man reaches that period of life where 
his years grow on apace he is prone to philoso- 
phize considerably upon life and to regard his 
own dissolution as a not far-distant event. 

Between the ages of fifty and sixty most men 
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attain to the zenith of their power and influence 
and begin to look forward to their early six- 
ties as the peried during which they shall, in 
a measure, lay down their most strenuous 
activities. 

If you have ever given any consideration to 
the subject you must have been impressed with 
the fact that it is between the ages of fifty and 
seventy that the great majority of the active 
and successful business men of this country lay 
down their lives, and no one appreciates this 
situation more than those men themselves 
whose years exceed fifty. 

Too frequently insurance salesmen who ap- 
proach men between the ages of fifty and sixty 
permit themselves to be put off by the prospect 
on the ground that at his age the premium is so 
high that insurance would prove a poor invest- 
ment.—Illinois Life Bulletin. 


ALL NATURE CALLS TO ACTION 


Old Winter is gone! 

The lambs are gamboling upon the green! 

The robins are nesting again! 

The song of the plowman is heard in the 
land! 

The buds are bursting under the impulse of 
Spring! 

All Nature calls us to action! 

Men are more impressionable now than at any 


other season of the year! 
Now above all times will the fascinating 


story of life insurance find response in the 
hearts of the people! 

It’s the harvest time! 

To garner a good and profitable crop of apps 
it is only necessary to see people! 


Won’t you answer the call of Nature and of. 


man and go forth now and carry the gospel of 
life insurance unto every creature within your 
reach? 

If you are not feeling the spirit of hope and 
enthusiasm that pervades all living creatures 
at this season there is something radically 
wrong with you. It’s a time when you should 
have giant strength, a feeling of invincibility 
and energy that nothing can thwart.—Interna- 
tional Lifeman. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 





Life is an Uncertain Trade to Follow 
and Trouble is the Paymaster 





AN ACTOR AND AN UNCLE 


The Vaudeville Star Who Joined the Chipmunk 
Clan and When the Gallery Gods Laughed 
Became a Manager 


Firth INSTALMENT 


By dint of the hardest labor from boyhood 
up, Franklyn Sylvester had achieved every 
kind of success on the vaudeville stage. In 
his niche—it was really a narrow and pre- 
carious niche--he was looked upon by other 
actors as a star of the first magnitude. He 
had never married, and he had no one but 
himself to support except a sporty old uncle. 
The uncle loved life in a tent in a morass in 
Florida or in summer in a Maine fishing camp. 
Per week, the cost of the uncle was about one 
supper check at the Knickerbocker. As the 
actor pulled in all kinds of money the uncle 
hardly counted in the year’s budget. 

Actors cannot be expected to lay up very 
much. Expenses settle around them in a 
cloud. Easy money brings an open pocket- 
book. A generous man, to whom the gods of 
the footlights have been kind, has as many 
demands on his purse as had the_ pocket- 
bulging knight of the road in the days of 
stage coaches. 


Tue Lesson oF THE CHIPMUNK 
If it hadn’t been for the forest-bred philos- 
ophy of the sporty old uncle, perhaps Sylves- 
ter, in his own old age, would have retired to 
a home for worn-out actors. 


_ “See here, Franklyn,” remarked the uncle 
one time when the star was taking a holiday in 
Maine. 
» know a thing or two. You don’t see ’em sit- 


“My little friends, the chipmunks, 


ting on their haunches in a circle and the 
Sleekest of the bunch feeding ‘em with the nuts 
that have come his own way. Not by a darned 
Sight! If a feller gets a nut he scampers off 
fo hide it as quick as scat. I’m not saying it’s 
Senerous and free-handed and all that. But 
ifs business. In one afternoon a dozen chip- 
Munks could fill their bellies to the bursting 
Point and use up a store that would last a 
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frugal scamperer for a month, It’s business. 
And if you’ve got what you ought to have in 
that big head, taking into account your 
mother, you'll hitch onto the chipmunk 
scheme !” 

“How? As soon as the long green comes in 
it slips away. Sometimes it seems as if it 
were greased with hot cocoa butter.” 

“There is a way. Say, now, don’t any life 
insurance agents follow up your trail?” 

“Sure thing! They sit in the front rows 
and smile at me, even when I sing something 
sad; they tip off the doorman and get into my 
dressing room as if it had a trap in the ceil- 
ing; you couldn’t keep them off with a stage 
fire extinguisher. Actors aren’t in it with 
those butt-ins. Cold storage eggs wouldn't 
phase them, and cabbages over the orchestra 
heads would seem to them like floral 
wreaths !” 

“That proves that they've got something 
all-fired good to offer,” remarked. the uncle. 
“T have to believe in my fly to stay out in the 
mosquitoes at twilight and chuck away until 
my arm drops off. Men offering trash 
wouldn’t chance the throw-down an agent 
risks. And the next time a first-class agent 
comes your way just you grab his coattails!” 

“T don’t need life insurance.” 

“Yes, you do. The kind that I’m thinking 
of. You know about it only the idea has never 
soaked in. It’s called endowment insurance, 
and if we were squirrels I’d give it the name 
of forced hiding of nuts. Load up on endow- 
ment insurance, and there may come a time 
when you'll be darn glad that you came up to 
try the Lilly Pond trout.” 


THe Star Hines His Nuts 

The next agent who represented a first-class 
company that drove his nose through the 
guards before the actor’s dressing room was 
amazed. He landed Sylvester for a big ten- 
year endowment policy. And the star didn’t 
stop there. He went on loading up until he 
had a premium coming due on the last of 
every one of the eight months that represented 
his working year. He had joined the clan of 
the chipmunks. He scampered a bunch of the 
printed green into eight different good com- 
panies with a promptness that at first cost him 
every kind of effort but in time became a chip- 
munk habit. 

Years went on. The old uncle continued to 
hunt and fish, and the nephew continued to de- 
light both the gallery and the boxes. Then 








one night at the end of the eighth year of the 
chipmunk habit the star’s voice went wrong in 
one of his songs:and ended in a squeak. 

Were the gallery gods kind? They never 
are. They are as relentless as the Ancient of 
the Scythe. They shouted their glee over the 
star that before they had worshipped. 

“The vocal cords have gone wrong,” quietly 
said a great specialist the next morning in his 
torment chamber. It is my duty to tell you 
that it is hardly probable that they can ever 
be patched up. For twenty years you have 
strained them unreasonably. If you are wise, 
for the remainder of life, you will find an- 
other occupation.” 

“Another occupation!” What can an actor 
choose? Perhaps his life is the most artificial 
of any. So Sylvester took the cash value of 
two of his policies, paid up the premiums on 
the others, and dropped the large balance due 
under his contract into the pocket of another 
great specialist in Berlin. But the voice con- 
tinued to squeak whenever forced, and before 
the other policies were cashed the star could 
hardly speak above a whisper. 


Fate OFFers A THEATER 


With the proceeds of his policies in banks 
and trust companies, Sylvester joined his uncle 
in campaigns against trout and bear. But the 
glamour of the stage made all things else the 
vacuity of vacuities. 

It was in the Maine camp that the theater 
on Broadway was offered, and on such terms 
that Sylvester believed that with the proceeds 
of the endowment policies he could make all 
payments, For several years the theater had 
been run at a loss to the owners. But the 
actor thought that he knew of the play and the 
star that would transform failures to success. 
And with renewed enthusiasm he became a 
manager. To-day, Sylvester’s theater is one 
of the most successful of the metropolitan 
houses, and the endowment dollars have 
changed the broken-voiced actor so that you 
would never know him. 

Lots of wise men’ have told us that living is 
about the most uncertain trade that a man can 
follow. What he is now and what he may be 
in the future constitute two pictures as dif- 
ferent from one another as white is different 
from black. The cloak of prosperity in health, 
and in a twinkling may turn to the rags of 
disease in penury. 

Endowment dollars can protect a man as no 
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other enforced savings can protect him. And 
the best thing about endowment dollars, due 
many years hence, is that they have the 
magical quality of discounting themselves at 
their face if the policyholder should die. 

A very wise man once put down on parch- 
ment: 

“Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 


BLUNDERS WHICH HINDER 
PROGRESS 


If you and I could ever get to know the facts, 
we'd be amazed to learn how much good work 
isn’t done in the world because men are carry- 
ing around the burden of their past mistakes. 
Take your own case, for instance — you’re 
human, and therefore you’ve made blunders— 
hosts of them—many of them big ones. How 
many Of those blunders are. tied around your 
neck and bearing you down at this moment? 

If you'll sit down in a corner, take that ques- 
tion right home to yourself and carefully 
analyze your state of mind, I'll venture to say 
that you'll be astonished to discover the fre- 
quency with which you’ve been dwelling upon 
those miserable errors of yours, the record of 
which mars so many pages of the book of your 
life. 

Fancy a man starting out to run a race with 
his pockets full of lead! Fancy an astronomer 
attempting to study the heavens with a tele- 
scope whose lenses are blackened with dust! 
By the same token, fancy a man endeavoring to 
give full play to his faculties and to accomplish 
his part of the world’s work with his mind and 
soul clogged up by dismal brooding upon the 
blunders that he made last year, or last week, 
or even yesterday! It can’t be done—it simply 
can’t be done. 

There’s: only one thing to do with these old 
blunders of ours, and that is to lock ’em up in 
our chamber of horrors and keep ’em locked up, 
where neither we nor anyone else may see them 
or be hindered by them. 

I take it for granted that I’m talking now to 
men who hate their past mistakes with a bitter 
hatred and whose honest intention it is to 
avoid repeating them in the future. 

But, just for a minute, let’s open that bundle 
of business blunders that so many of us have 
been unwisely lugging around from day to day 
and which have been hindering our progress, and 
see what we find inside. 

There’s the blunder we made of blurting out 
our life insurance message at the wrong time 
—when the man wasn’t in the right state of 
mind to receive it. (Why, you might as well try 
to interest a man in the welfare of his soul 
when he’s starving for lack of bread.) We 
won’t. make that mistake again, will we, 
brother? 

There’s the mistake of approaching our pros- 
pect in a timorous, half-hearted way—as though 
we hadn’t the best message in the world to 
present and were half-way ashamed of our 
glorious calling. We won’t make that blunder 
again, will we, brother? 

There’s the mistake of putting in, perhaps, a 
couple of hours’ field canvassing daily instead 
of plugging away at it for all we’re worth for 
not less than six or eight hours out of every 
twenty-four—just as men have to do in every 
other business or profession. We won’t make 
that mistake again, will we, brother? 

There is the mistake of failing to give the 
fullest measure of loyalty to our splendid com- 
pany—failing to saturate ourselves with the be- 
lief that there’s no better, grander life insur- 
ance institution in the world, nor one with 
which a man may more wisely invest his money. 
We won’t make that monumental blunder 
again, will we, brother? 

Of course, these are just samples of the 
miserable things contained in that detestable 
bundle, but every last one of ’em is going right 
plumb into that chamber of horrors, and we’re 
going to forget ‘em—that’s what we’re going 
+o do. We're not going to let them drag around 
our necks and keep us down. Maybe some of 
them are as fresh as yesterday, but they’re 
past and gone and to-morrow’s a new day, and 
we'e going to look up and push ahead—and do 
better.—Robert J. Mix. 
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BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE 


Alteration in Form of Summaries of 
Board of Trade Returns 





COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION GIVEN 





Report Shows that Period Dealt with Was One 
of Pronounced Prosperity for Companies 
Generally 


[From Our London Correspondent] 

LONDON, April 30.—The multiplication in 
the number of statements to be filed by insur- 
ance companies consequent upon the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, and the amplification of 
detail also enjoined, have led to considerable 
alteration in the form of the summaries given in 
the Board of Trade returns, and to an increased 
store of information being place on _ record. 
The first volume after the change rendered 
comparison with preceding volumes less easy 
than had previously been the case. Now, how- 
ever, that the new order of things has become 
more firmly established a congiderable amount 
of information not immediately apparent upon 
the surface may be gathered by comparing the 
records of one year with those of another. 

The statements of life assurance and annu- 
ity business, and abstracts of actuarial reports 
in respect of such business, deposited with the 
Board of Trade in pursuance of the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, during the year 1913, have 
now been published, together with the usual 
comprehensive summaries. 


NEW ORDINARY BUSINESS 

From the summary of new ordinary life busi- 
ness effected during the year of account with 
companies established within the United King- 
dom, it would appear that the period dealt with 
was one of pronounced prosperity to the life as- 
surance offices generally. 

The record of new business is, in conformity 
with the act, divided into two sections, viz., 
(1) business within the United Kingdom, and (2) 
business out of the United Kingdom—the latter, 
iu the case of companies having their head of- 
fice within the United Kingdom, applying only 
to business secured through branch offices or 
agencies out of the United Kingdom. Again, in 
conformity with the act all amounts are stated 
less reassurances—a point which it is desirable 
to bear in mind. 

In regard to Section 1 above, the number of 
policies issued was 261,334, an increase of 16,- 
197; the net sums assured were £52,570,773, 
an increase of £2,801,532; the single premiums 
were £475,641, an advance of £76,396; and the 
yearly renewal premiums amounted to £2,139,- 
999, a rise of £156,758. Section 2—business out 
of the United Kingdom—showed a reduction in 
the number of policies issued, but an increase 
in the amount assured. The number of new 
policies was 19,528, or 363 less than for the 
preceding period; but the sums assured show, at 
£8,259,695, an increase of £27,805. The single 
premiums, at £3276, are £4841 down; but the 
yearly renewal premiums of £354,366 indicate 
an addition of £4526. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 

The industrial life business of the various of- 
fices is confined to the United Kingdom, and 
here the effects of the National Insirance Act 
are very apparent. The disturbing influence 
exerted by this measure in its earlier stages 
must be held largely responsible for the fact 
that both in number of new policies issued, and 
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the total amount assured, a shrinkage is ap- 
parent. The policies numbered 7,719,156, a fall 
of 188,021; while the sums assured thereby, al- 
though amounting to £75,393,103, are £1,113,169 
below the total for the period preceding. 

Judging, however, by the industrial life assur- 
ance companies’ reports published during this 
year (1914), the setback has proved only tem- 
porary and has been followed by a spell of un- 
precedented activity. The effect of this bill, 
no doubt, will be apparent in the succeeding 
volume. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT FIGURES 

The general prosperity of life assurance busi- 
ness in this country is well reflected in the 
summaries of revenue accounts. The ordinary 
branch shows: Premiums from business within 
the United Kingdom, £27,122,977, an increase of 
£651,397 in succession to an increase of £607,- 
260 in the last return; and premiums from busi- 
ness out of the United Kingdom £3,273,922, an 
increase of £42,285. The annuity business 
within the United Kingdom produced £2,359,- 
986, a rise of £182,534; but that outside the 
United Kingdom indicates, at £70,889, a fall 
of £23,126. Interest, less tax, yielded the large 
sum of £14,221,215, an increase of £550,486 in 
succession to one of £503,872. An increase of 
£142,544 in the value of investments, and a 
sum of £45,464 from miscellaneous receipts, 
complete the income, 

For business within the United Kingdom the 
amount disbursed in claims was £21,081,986, in 
surrenders £2,289,670, in annuities £2,500,313, 
in bonuses in cash and in reduction of premium 
£1,137,900, and in commission £1,307,093. The 
corresponding figures in regard to business out 
of the United Kingdom were £2,419,997, £462,- 
849, £125,825, £64,840, and £278,460, respec- 
tively. Expenses of management, which are not 
similarly subdivided, came to £2,376,221 (indi- 
cating a reduction of £58,867 notwithstanding 
the increased premium income), shareholders’ 
dividends and profits took the very modest 
sum of £429,949, and depreciation written off 
and transfers to investment reserve, taken to- 
gether, at £1,830,418, complete the outgo. The 
life assurance fund rose from £359,495,826 to 
£ 370,474,483, an increase of £10,978,657, in suc- 
cession to one of £11,565,500, the somewhat 
smaller saving on the year being due to the in- 
creased amount written off for depreciation or 
transferred to investment reserve. 

In the industrial branch the premiums were 
£16,690,937, an increase of £413,428. The re- 
ceipts from interest, less tax, were £1,849,061, 
an increase of £132,185; and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts came to £146,210. On the other side of 
the account claims called for £6,844,823, sur- 
renders for £319,945, commissions for £4,158,- 
449, and expenses of management for £3,171,556. 
Shareholders’ dividends and profits took £737,- 
858, and miscellaneous items (consisting mainly 
of transfers to investment reserve) £540,592. At 
the end of the year the life assurance fund stood 
at £52,223,928, an increase of £2,913,485—an 
amount only slightly less than in the year be- 
fore, when it was £2,955,849. 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE 

One of the most interesting of the tables is 
that deaiing with the number and amount of 
the total assurances in force, reflecting—as it 
does—the changes in popularity of different 
classes of poli¢y. Insurance, in fact, often sup- 
plies a kind of running commentary upon con- 
temporaneous events, It has for a Jeng time 
been well known that endowment assurance 
policies, with profits, were quickly overtaking 
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whole life with profit policies in point of popu- 
larity. Who would have thought a few years 
ago, however, that whole life without profit 
policies would show a greater rate of increase 
than those with profits? But the advent of the 
heavy death duties now in force has led to a 
demand for a cheap form of assurance to cover 
the inland revenue demands, and the offices 
have not been slow in responding with contracts 
giving the maximum of cover at the minimum 
of premium. These policies are, of course, with- 
out profits, and the total figures indicate a 
rapid increase. 

The statement of assurances in force is pre- 
pared from the last valuation returns and can- 
not, in the nature of things, be brought quite 
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Perhaps the most striking points in connection 
with the above are the decrease of £2,859,530 
in the sums assured under whole life with profit 
policies, and the increase of £3,749,585 in the 
sums assured by whole life without profit 
policies. 

The number of immediate annuities in force 
is returned at 50,068, an increase of 1014; the 
amount per annum (£2,546,459) representing an 
increase of £24,631. Deferred, etc., annuities 
numbered 30,187, a rise of 2282, and covered an- 
nual payments of £598,416, or £85,599 more than 
last time. 

With one slight exception the variations in the 
total industrial business in force are upon the 
right side, as follows: 





























INDUSTRIAL 
INCREASE OR DECREASE AS 
IN’ COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS 
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so closely up to date as some of the other fig- 
ures, inasmuch as, although annual valuations 
are becoming more rumerous, the usual period 
covered is a quinquennium. The total results 
arrived at, however, supply valuable material 
for a wide survey of the business and form an 
excellent indication of the trend of public 
opinion. 

The following are the numbers of policies and 


.sums assured as regards ordinary business: 


WITH PROFITS 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 


A firm or corporation very much resembles a 
family. When the head of a family dies it is 
well to have some financial reimbursement for 
the great loss that always ensues, and the same 
is equally tue of a business house or corpora- 
tion. 

Firms and corporations are more and more com- 
ing to see the advisability of insuring the lives of 
the members or responsible heads for the benefit 


INCREASE OR DECREASE AS 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS 











CLass OF POLIcy. NUMBER, AMOUNT. Vercoms: 
In NumBer. | In Amount. 
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Whole term of life... ..........6...55. 795,520 353,457,518 —4,149 — 2,859,530 

Limited premiums..................+.. 73,090 43,800,393 + 372 + 196,020 

Endowment assurances............... 1,641,463 270,053,218 +58,665 +7,568,275 
oint lives and joint endowment assur- 

? an ae tee e : TORR s TRON ERE 60,861 7,827,946 + 4,989 + 405,247 

Contingent and issue, etc.............. 8,124 4,721,939 — 3,808 — 675,504 

RR ec has art eae aici ais § 2,579,058 | 679,861,014 +56,069 +4,634,508 

















In connection with the above it is interesting 
to notice that, while whole life policies still 
Maintain pride of place with regard to sums as- 
sured, endowment assurances considerably ex- 
teed them in number of contracts—a reflection 
Which indicates that the average amount as- 


_ $ured per policy in the case of the former is 


Much larger than in the case of the latter, 
Which is, perhaps, no more than was to be ex- 


of the firm if the individual should die, the ex- 
pense to be met by the firm itself like any 
other legitimate expense. 

At the death of a partner it frequently hap- 
pens that the heirs wish to withdraw his inter- 
est. Life insurance provides an immediate sum 
with which the surviving partners may purchase 
the deceased’s interest without impairing their 
own capital or being obliged to take in as a 
partner an outsider who may not be acceptable 
to the business, an end that may be thus ac- 
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out sacrificing the family interests of the de- 
ceased partner, 

There is greater danger of a partner: dying 
than of the stock being consumed by fire, and 
the consequences of each catastrophe should be 
discounted in advance. 

The president of a New York company dis- 
closes a somewhat new phase of the question 
in a recent letter. He says: ‘“‘The writer al- 
ready carries $50,000 on his life for the benefit 
of the company. We believe the brains or guid- 
ing factor of every business or corporation 
should carry adequate insurance to offset the 
mistakes of new minds that have not had the 
Same amount of business experience or judg- 
ment to make the business successful.” 

Increased credit at the bank is another direct 
result of partnership insurance that will appeal 
to many. Any banker will corroborate this. 
Banks often nowadays suggest life insurance 
before they make a loan, and the credit men of 
the wholesale houses of the country are more 
and more demanding that life as well as fire in- 
surance be carried before extending credit to 
merchants, business men and corporations. 

The cost of such insurance is inconsiderable 
in comparison with the benefits derived. An- 
nual dividends, if taken in cash, reduce the cost, 
whatever it may be, below the tabular rate, and 
the growing cash and loan values should al- 
ways be taken into account, and may be carried 
on the books as an asset. 

Separate policies for each responsible head 
are preferable to joint life policies for the rea- 
son that the death of a single individual ter- 
minates the joint life policy for all; also if the 
remaining partners should desire to renew the 
joint life contract, some one or more of them 
might not be able to get new insurance, and 
even if they could get it they would have to 
pay the higher rate of an older age. i 

Business insurance may take the form of ordi- 
nary life or limited payment life policies (an- 
nual dividends) at low net annual cost, or of 
endowment policies (annual dividends) at a 
higher annual premium, but under which—and 
this is most important—a sinking fund may be 
established, offering all the advantages for a 
firm that endowment insurance offers to the in- 
dividual. The latter is real investment insur- 
ance and returns at maturity all the money paid 
in premiums with annual dividends besides.— 
New York Life Bulletin. 





PITILESS PLUGGING 


“I’m plugging away at the job in regular piti- 
less fashion,” said Ed J. Nelson of Iowa to the 
writer the other day. 

‘ *Pitiless’ ag to yourself or the prosps?’’ we 
asked him. 

“Both,” he replied. “I show neither a bit of 
mercy! Neither prospects nor I can expect any- 
thing else, now that the glorious girl Sweet 
Spring is here! Me for a ‘pitiless campaign for 
business’!’’ he shouted, ag he whizzed on his 
way. 

What great stuff!—That spirit! 

What won’t pitiless plugging accomplish! 

It will put a man into the hundred-thousand- 
a-year ranks! 

It will then shoot him on into the million- 
a-year bunch! 

-It will increase his worth more to himself and 
his country than half of our United States 
Senators represent! 

Figure right now what your commission 
would be on a hundred thousand a year! 

Figure it.on a million a year! 

Pitiless plugging will turn the trick. 

Napoleon, Grant, Lee were pitiless pluggers, 
but don’t forget the tireless study and tireless 
planning they mixed with their pitiless plug- 
ging! 

Don’t forget, either, that they studied and 
planned while they marched! 

Don’t forget that they lived in the open—out 
in the field—not in comfortable offices. 

Live every hour ofthe day right out in the 
open of your field; right out with prospects! 

Devil take your office! 

You can’t make money in there! 

Shake yourself and whizz out to the big win- 
ning tune of— 

“I’m plugging away at the job in regular! piti- 
less fashion! Glorious Spring is here!’’—Inter- 
national Lifeman. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


It ranks with the highest to-day, 
Safeguarded by laws that are sane, 
Extends its beneficent sway 
Though fortune and health should both 
wane. 
It dryeth the orphan’s sad tears, 
And it cheereth the widow’s soul, 
Brings comfort with ripening years 
From the heart care’s burdens will roll. 


An anchor to windward that holds, 
Preventing disaster and wreck, 
Protects from adversity’s shoals— 

Surprises we little expect. 

Brings comfort to “kiddies” and wife, 
From worry will keep the mind free, 
When age comes will brighten each life, 

A “staff” when we need it will be. 


From whatever “viewpoint” we gaze, 
’Tis money invested, not lost, 
In each single instance it pays, 

Oft returns e’en more than its cost. 
Wives sometimes through error object, 
But widows, most sure never do, 

If all would a moment reflect 
They’d see that its principle’s true. 


So don’t send the “agent” away, 

He’ll prove your best friend, after all; 
Think over what he has to say 

When honoring you with a call. 
Each policy form he'll explain, 

Its rates and its terms he'll make clear, 
In future you may try in vain, 

Your health change within a brief year. 

—AvuGUSTUS TREADWELL, 
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AN OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 


The days of gloom have passed away, a new 
sun is rising and a new day has begun in the 
business world. The long face and the doleful 
voice are no longer in fashion, and you, my 
brother—whatever you are—don’t be moo-mop. 
A “moo-mop”’ is a fellow who wilfully shuts his 
eyes and can’t, or won’t, see the signs of the 
times—who obstinately sits by the wayside and 
lets the procession of joyful ones press by him 
into the bright future which has so evidently 
opened before us all. A ‘‘moo-mop”’ is an ani- 
mal who is somewhat closely allied to the com- 
paratively extinct mammal commonly known as 
a ‘‘pessimist.’’ 

If you dig into the strata of 1913, you’ll find 
the remains of large numbers of these curious 
creatures, but such specimens as have survived 
have apparently migrated to other parts of the 
earth, and neither ‘‘moo-mop’”’ nor pessimist 
has any place in the normal scheme of things 
as they exist here to-day. I don’t know that we 
have even one of him in our midst; and if there 
be such a one who is in hearing of this voice, let 
him take due notice that his departure would be 
most welcome. 

My friends, there isn’t the slightest particle 
of doubt but that we have come upon great and 
glorious times. We have just learned that ten 
billion dollars of new wealth was taken out of 
the soil of this country in the year that bas just 
passed—ten billions of dollars, most of which 
is going to be spent or invested in the year in 
which we are now living. Big men and big 
businesses have come to see that the laws of 
justice and fairness and righteousness must 
henceforth prevail in American business life. 

Best of all, our financial system—our cur- 
rency and banking laws—have been readjusted 
in such way as that the prosperity of this na- 
tion shall be upon a healthier and sounder basis 
than ever before. The fog of timidity and fear 
and discouragement, which has been hanging 
over this community for so long a time, is lift- 
ing everywhere. Confidence is restored. Money 
is easier, and the man of industry and energy 
is at last coming into his own. I tell you, my 
friends, it’s a glorious thing to be living in this 
age. 

I am, myself, so bubbling over with opti- 
mism—with joy over the marvelously improved 
condition of things in a business way—that I 
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want to make very sure that every man con- 
nected with me, in whatsoever capacity, is 
awake to the situation and feels, as I do, that 
we are face to face with opportunity—and must 
embrace it quickly and eagerly. 

Every healthy life is made up of new resolu- 
tions, renewed determinations and promises to 
do better things in the world. Once a day is 
none too often to make these new resolves, and 
now is the time of all times to throw off sloth 
and to make every minute count in the harvest 
that is surely going to be reaped by the workers 
connected with this agency. 

An important word in conclusion. Our new 
business sheet for January tells a wonderfully 
interesting and exhilarating story. Nearly fifty 
men of this agency gave a good account of them- 
selves for the month and our total was about 
fifty per cent greater than that of January, 
1913. 

Listen to this, also. Nearly forty men have 
told me that they have fully determined to 
place their $100,000 of business in 1914, thereby 
qualifying as delegates to the big California 
League Convention of next year. There isn’t 
a man holding a contract with this agency who 
shouldn’t qualify for that trip. There isn’t the 
slightest question but that the business can be 
produced if you’ll simply go after it. There- 
fore, get after it, and keep after it, and qualify 
early. This is the chance of a lifetime—Don’'t 
miss it.—Robert J. Mix. 


Building Big Business 

Co-operation is the breeding hours of future 
prosperity. 

Co-operation is a preparatory course fitting 
you for future prosperity and advancement, 
You can be no bigger than your co-operative 
power will allow you. 

Co-operation is the individuals working to- 
gether, the instruments of big business. 

Co-operation is a body of men willing to prove 
their loyalty, ‘‘not by licking the dust,’’ but by 
their manly endeavor to co-operate to build big 
business. 

Co-operate with all the good qualities within 
yourself in the upward march to success. Don’t 
let it be said of you some day in the future 
‘he was a good fellow,’’ but never made good. 

Come now, let us co-operate for big business 
in 1914.—Boston Mutual Life Wire. 
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Analysis of Policy Conditions) has been enlarged and improved if 
many important particulars. In addition to a most complete analysis, 
in concise form, of the several benefits, conditions and restrictions of 
the leading policies issued by one hundred life insurance companies 
operating on the American continent, it also contains the following 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


Death Rides a Silent Steed and is Ever 
at the Elbow 


AN ATHLETE AND HIS INSURANCE 





A Salesman Who Thought He Was Buying Endow- 
ment Insurance But Bought a Rooming 
House for the Support of His Mother 


SrxtH INSTALMENT 

Stanley Mockridge was a hardware sales- 
man. He knew his trade thoroughly. At the 
age of twenty-five money slid in on him as 
easily as with most of us it slides out. Mock- 
ridge was the sole support of his widowed 
mother, and he was her joy. No wonder. He 
was handsome; he was what could be called 
beautiful; his disposition was sunny, and his 
character well nigh perfect. We do not often 
meet such fellows, and when we do they leave 
themselves imprinted on our minds. He was 
engaged to a lovely girl, and the marriage was 
to take place in a few months. 

“You'd better take out a life 
policy,’ one day remarked a friend. 

“Do I look like early death fixed up in 


insurance 


‘ tyberoses?” laughed the salesman. 


“Vou certainly do not,’ replied his friend. 
“You’re the most perfect sample of young 
manhood that I have ever met. However, 
that’s got nothing to do with it. A farmer 
up where I go fishing took refuge in a storm 
under a tree. The lightning found him with- 
out any trouble.” 

“Come off! Lightning chances are one in a 
million. You can’t sell me a policy against 
lightning—your rate is too high.” 

“Mockridge, I’ve got something that I will 
sell you. It’s nothing but endowment insur- 
ance; but when a fellow pays two-fifty for his 
neckties, and twice a week lugs home five 
pounds of dollar a pound candy, he needs a 
conservator. For the moment I’m not an 
agent, I’m just your conservator appointed by 
myself. I’ll pull your pocket twice a year and 
you'll hardly know it. At the end of ten years 
I'll turn you over a check for ten thousand 
solid plunks. When you look back you'll never 
know where the premiums came from. It’s 
easy money with you now. But, kid, things 
may change—that’s where I get my hooks into 
you—things may change! ‘Come, now, if 
you’re a wise fellow, you'll take an endow- 
ment policy.” 

Mockridge’s friend did not land him in the 


‘ 
first interview nor in the second. But the 
word “conservator” had made an impression, 
and in the end the salesman took an endow- 
ment policy for ten thousand dollars. 


A SURPRISE FOR AN AGENT 

One morning in stalked the fair-haired 
young athlete into my office, laughing as if all 
the world were a joke. 

“Davenport landed me for ten,” he said. 
“Good thing, maybe—like extra trousers— 
handy to have in the house. Just write 
me for ten more in your shebang. Ten-year 
endowment and dividend trimmings. Eggs in 
different baskets—bully old saw!”’ 

Agents do not often have customers drop 
in and take ten thousand dollar policies. For 
me; this is the only time I remember; and I 
think that if there had been another I should 
recall it. Although I was so rattled that I 
almost dropped with surprise, I managed to 
appear decently unconcerned and wrote his 
application. He passed. Doctors do not fre- 
quently have the privilege of examining 
Grecian athletes; and if Mockridge was not a 
Greek he was the finest set-up athlete that his 
club has ever boasted. 

After that he used to laugh in his easy way 
whenever life insurance was mentioned. 

“What do I want of life insurance!” he 
would exclaim. “Hear that!” and he would 
thump his chest. “Pass me! The last doctor 
punched me, and held gaspipes to my heart, 
and listened to my insides with one ear and 
then the other; he pinched my muscles; he in- 
quired if that kind of physique was ordinary 
in my family; he took my measurements for a 
future standard. Then he remarked, ‘Young 
man, the only thing that you must avoid to 


keep in perfect health is going to sleep in the” 


middle of a railroad track. It’s my profes- 
sional opinion that if you omit that indis- 
cretion that you'll live to the one hundred 
mark!’ 

“Why did I take a flyer in endowment in- 
surance? Only because Davenport used the 
word ‘conservator.’ I’m a spender—I know it. 
That’s the only reason your Uncle Dudley 
landed me. Life insurance! I don’t need life 
insurance any more than my mother needs tor- 
nado insurance for the furniture in our apart- 
ment !” 

Not Suiciwe 

The doctors who made the post-mortem ex- 
amination said it was not a case of suicide. 
Without the expert testimony we knew that 


‘loved the merry young fellow; 


well enough. The doctors stated that it was 
a case of getting overheated and jumping into 
cold water. Mockridge’s body was found at 
five of a hot July afternoon at the bottom of a 
swimming tank in a bathing resort in the city 
of Baltimore. That morning and earlier in the 
afternoon he had transacted a raft of business 
throughout the city. A hotel clerk told how 
flushed he was when he had said that he would 
cross the street and cool off at the baths op- 
posite. It was the story over again that we 
life insurance men know so weil. The very 
man of the entire list who had the best chance 
for long life had dropped like a shot partridge. 

The funeral was something terrible. We all 
and it was 
impossible to believe that his body was the 
body that we carried out of his mother’s apart- 
ment. As to her grief? There are no words 
poignant enough to tell of it. 

And see! When things were settled the 
mother had just the twenty thousand of in- 
surance, The small estate that her husband 
had left had been spent in giving her son an 
education and in starting him in business. 
Twenty thousand dollars is a good deal of 
money; but Mrs. Mockridge had always, like 
her son, spent very freely, and the interest 
on that amount would never have supported 
her. She bought a large house in a college 
town. Since her son’s death she has rented 
rooms at good prices to students and has lived 
in almost as much comfort as formerly. 


A Favorite oF THE Gops 

Once upon a time a young man believed that 
he was a favorite of the gods. His star was 
the star of victory; his soldiers worshipped 
him; his country looked upon him as little less 
than a god himself. And although his family 
were humble, kings were taken from their 
thrones to make places for his brothers. He 
took for a wife a daughter of a house of 
rulers that goes back to the times of Charle- 
magne. He would not let the Pope set the 
crown of an empire on his head, but crowned 
himself with his own hand. His, court was 
the ceremonious in all Europe, and princes 
thought themselves honored if he but nodded 
his head to them. Then came Wellington; 
and Napoleon died at the age of fifty-two 
in a little room in a farmhouse, with an 
enemy’s ships patrolling his rocky prison 
isle, and separated by thousands of miles 
of ocean’ from everything that he loved. 
It is a lesson to us that one of the 
most active and wonderful brains that the 














world has ever known could not better con- 
serve his own interests. We all need con- 
servators. Modern life insurance is a con- 
servator as efficient as it is powerful. 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


Darwin P. Kingsley Addresses Letter to 
Commissioner Hathaway of World’s 
Insurance Congress 





President Darwin P. Kingsley, of the New 
York Life of New York, has addressed an open 
letter to Commissioner W. L. Hathaway of the 
Worlds Insurance Congress, to be held at San 
Francisco during the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1915, on the general subject 
of Federal supervision of insurance. It is as 
follows: 

San Francisco is one of the necessary cities 
of the world, but that the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position of 1915 is to be held within her gates 
is attributable in very large measure to insur- 
ance and its singular service. 

I do not say that San Francisco would not 
have been rebuilt in any event, but the differ- 
ence between San Francisco as it is and San 
Francisco as it would have been if insurance 
had not almost immediately provided its 
stricken people with $190,000,000 after calamity 
fell, is something so considerable that, while we 
may not exactly measure it, everybody must 
recognize it. Of this $190,000,000 nearly $60,000,- 
000 came from across the Atlantic. In other 
words, the foundations of insurance were wider 
than the nation, wider than the continent, and 
the means thus provided for reconstructing San 
Francisco were adequate because of a substan- 
tially unrestricted operation of the insurance 
idea. 

No idea, therefore, of the many subjects which 
will be discussed and advanced during this ex- 
position will so well harmonize with its en- 
vironment as in insurance. 

A great fact with which the coming World’s 
Insurance Congress will be faced—indeed the 
greatest fact—is that insurance of all types in 
the United States is seriously menaced at the 
present time by conflicting and hostile govern- 
mental regulations which threaten—indeed have 
already begun—to impair its usefulness. 

We all know that the Constitution of the 
United States was the outgrowth of commercial 
necessity. The original colonies did not form 
the Union because they wanted to. In com- 
mercial matters they hated each other cordially. 
After they had won independence, they indulged 
in acts of commercial reprisal which seem to 
us at this distance almost unbelievable. In 
order to vent their spleen some of the colonies 
discriminated in favor of European nations as 
against their sister colonies. The menace of 
outside interference finally became so real and 
the danger so imminent that the colonies were 
compelled to put aside some of their animosi- 
ties. in order to get together for the common 
defense. The Constitution of the United States 
adopted in 1788 was the result of this movement. 
If at that time the people of the various 
colonies had understood how flexible the instru- 
ment was, how nationality would spring up 
under it, how the central government would 
gradually develop a real sovereignty ‘in place of 
the spurious sovereignty with which they de- 
luded themselves, they would not have adopted it. 

The notion that the colonies were severally 
sovereign—which was never true—survived the 
birth of the new nation and has plagued it ever 
since. Nationality has slowly but surely 
evolved in the intervening years, but the old 
prejudices and the old animosities have stead- 
ily fought that development. 

Chief Justice Marshall had a clear vision of 
nationality, and in some of his great decisions 
did as much to give the Constitution its present 
meaning as the men who fashioned it in that 
immortal convention in Philadelphia. Mar- 
shall’s definition of the relation between the 
general government and the States was sub- 
stantially this: 

“The action of the general government should 
be applied to all the external concerns of the 
nation, and to those internal concerns which af- 
fect the States generally; while to the States 
is reserved the control of those matters which 


are completely within a particular State, which | 
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do not affect other States, and with which it is 
not necessary to interfere for the purpose of 
executing some of the general powers of gov- 
ernment.” 

If the Supreme Court had adhered to that doc- 
trine, the conditions which threaten the useful- 
ness and efficiency of all kinds of insurance 
would not to-day exist, but unfortunately in 
1868 the court fell into a great economic error 
in declaring that insurance was not commerce. 
It repedted the error, as courts are all prone 
to do, from time to time; but as the question 
in its modern relations had never been fully 
presented to the court, it was hoped when a 
fresh case involving no other issue was pre- 
sented, the court might—as it has done many 
times in other matters—reverse its earlier de- 
cisions and declare, as the interest of the public 
clearly demand, that insurance is commerce. 
Those who hoped for that result perhaps over- 
looked the force of inertia. They did not 
properly appreciate the restraining power of 
established practices and accumulated pre- 
cedents. If insurance were declared to be com- 
merce, down would go the whole fabric of State 
supervision, and away would go something like 
$17,000,000 or $18,000,000 taken annually by poli- 
tics from the prudent people who through in- 
surance protect their business and their fami- 
lies. Supervision by forty-eight separate States 
involves political patronage and great political 
power. To annihilate by a single decree a sys- 
tem so entrenched required courage of the 
highest order. Two of the courts faced the 
facts and stood for the doctrine (N. Y. Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Deer Lodge County, Montana) that in- 
surance is commerce; but the majority adhered 
to the precedents and by so doing shut the 
door to any relief under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution as it now stands. 

This was a heavy blow to insurance and 
served to emphasize an increasing peril. To be 
supervised by forty-eight separate masters, 
each of whom claims substantial control over 
all transactions wherever had, means for that 
business a recurrence of the hostilities, the 
animosities and the commercial impotence which 
menaced the colonies prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

Under such conditions it is rather remark- 
able that companies were able, up to within 
a few years, to comply with the conflicting re- 
quirements of all these masters and do business 
in all the States. Some seven years ago, sub- 
stantially all the life companies were driven 
out of Texas because of drastic, local legisla- 
tion. Since that time fire companies have had 
serious troubles in Missouri and are now hav- 
ing great difficulties in Kentucky. 

With our highest court explicitly denying to 
the Federal government any jurisdiction what- 
ever over insurance, the notable thing is not 
that we are now having trouble but that we 
did not have it earlier. 

Insurance long ago began an agitation looking 
toward an amendment to the Constitution—an 
amendment which would clearly place amongst 
the enumerated powers of Congress the author- 
ity to control insurance within the States, Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States. 
Since the Supreme Court has again and finally 
declared that insurance is not commerce the 
agitation has been renewed. 

The agitation has taken on new life because 
of a decison by the Supreme Court, handed 
down recently, in which a statute of Kansas is 
upheld which gives the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of that State authority to fix fire insur- 
ance rates. Of course if the Legislature of 
Kansas can fix fire insurance rates, it can fix 
life insurance rates, and the rates for every 
type of insurance. Indeed, one of the justices, 
in dissenting, said of the opinion, that it ‘‘* * * 
is not a mere entering wedge, but reaches the 
end from the beginning and announces a prin- 
tiple which points inevitably to the conclusion 
that the price of every article sold and the price 
of every service offered can be regulated by 
statute.”’ 

Insurance, therefore, finds itself in this posi. 
tion: 

It seeks to do business in all the States; in- 
deed it must if it works efficiently and suc- 
cessfully. 

The basis of the structure must be broad— 
broader, much broader than any State, broader 
than any half dozen States; indeed added 
strength comes if the basis is broader than any 
nation. 

But it is told by the Supreme Court, first, 
that it can operate in the various States only 


by their permission, and on such terms as they 
severally establish; and, second, that, operating 
in that fashion, it is subject not merely to reg- 
ulation in the ordinary meaning of that word, 
but to the exercise of an authority which may 
fix the price at which it shall sell its wares—in 
other words, to the same authority under which 
a person’s property may be taken for the public 
good. 

To the doctrine that States may fix insurance 
rates two justices dissented strongly, and as 
evidence that the insurance contract had always 
been considered a private contract and not im- 
pressed with -any public necessity, they cited 
the fact that no State had earlier attempted to 
exercise such authority. The distinguished dis- 
senters overlooked the fact that the.State of 
Wisconsin some years ago fixed a maximum 
basis for the premiums of life insurance, not 
only for that State but incidentally and neces- 
sarily for all the States. For a life insurance 
company to charge a different rate in different 
States would be so impracticable that business 
would be impossible. The dissenting justices 
overlooked this precedent because it has not 
since happened that any other State has been 
moved to do a similar thing, and no test of 
the validity of the statute has been made. But 
since the Wisconsin statute was passed, life in- 
surance has been keenly alive to what would 
happen if other States shou'd take like action. 
Our highest court now says that all the States 
have authority so to act. 

In these circumstances irsurance is as cer- 
tainly menaced by the animosities inevitably 
and always provoked by the doctrine of States’ 
Rights as the commerce of the colonies was 
before the birth of the nation. Relief must be 
had. The great problem before all insurance is: 

Along what lines shall relief be sought? 

Encouraged by the dissent in the Deer Lodge 
case, Many strong men believe that if Congress 
could be induced to pass a_ statute taking 
charge of insurance 
citizens of more than one State, the Supreme 
Court—notwithstanding its earlier decisions— 
would sustain such a statute. In other words, 
it is one thing for the court to pass on an ab- 
straction and another to pass upon a Federal 
statute. Two of the court in passing on an ab- 
straction said that insurance is commerce. It 
is altogether probable that others hesitated, 
and that hesitation would have been resolved in 
favor of the co-ordinate branch of government 
if that co-ordinate branch, in the exercise of its 
discretion, had declared for Federal control of 
insurance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


But upon the whole and in order to reach a 
conclusion that will be unequivocal, insurance 
opinion rather leans toward an effort to secure 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
which will specifically put all insurance done 
in’ an inter-State way under the control of 
Congress. 

In justifying the court’s action in upholding 
the validity of the Kansas statute, Justice 
McKenna draws a striking picture of the char- 
acter and usefulness of fire insurance, seek- 
ing to drive home its great importance and en- 
force its public relations. His word painting 
may or may not justify the doctrine that a State 
may fix rates, but it clearly proves that if any 
power is to fix rates in this country it must be 
the Federal power and not the power of the sep- 
arate States. He says: 

“The effect of insurance—indeed, it has been 
said its fundamental object—is to distribute the 
loss over as wide an area as possible. In other 
words, the loss is spread over the country, the 
disaster to an individual is shared by many, the 
disaster to a community is shared by other com- 
munities; great catastrophes are thereby les- 
sened, and it may be repaired. In assimilation 
of insurance to a tax, the companies have been 
said to be the mere machinery by which the in- 
evitable losses by fire are distributed so as to 
fall as lightly as possible on the public at large, 
the body of the insured, not the companies, pay- 
ing the tax. Their efficiency, therefore, and 
solvency are of great concern. The other ob- 
jects, direct and indirect, of insurance we need 
not mention. Indeed, it may be enough to say, 
without stating. other effects of insurance, that 
a large part of the country’s wealth, subject to 
uncertainty of loss through fire, is protected by 
insurance. This démonstrates the interest of 
the public in it and we need not dispute with 
the economists that this is the result of/ the 
‘substitution of certain for uncertain loss’ or the 
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diffusion of positive loss over a large group of 
persons, as we have already said to be cer- 
tainly one of its effects. We can see, therefore, 
how it has come to be considered a matter of 
public concern to regulate it, and governmental 
insurance has its advocates and even examples. 


. Contracts of insurance, therefore, have greater 


public consequence than contracts between in- 
dividuals to do or not to do a particular thing 
whose effect stops with the individuals.’ 

The distinguished justice, in this impressive 
description of the service to business and soci- 
ety rendered by fire insurance, described at the 
same time the service and the nature of every 
considerable kind of insurance; but he ap- 
parently did not perceive that what he described 
existed and was being justiced only because the 
State powers, which the court then confirmed, 
had not hitherto been exercised. The justice, 
in other words, based his decree on the exist- 
ence of a service and a relation which will here- 
after be gravely limited and embarrassed, if not 
largely destroyed, by that self-same decree. If 
the States had from the beginning exercised the 
rate-making power, in addition to current regu- 
lations, we should now have in this country no 
great fire insurance companies, no great life in- 
surance companies, no great fidelity or surety 
companies—just as we should now not be a na- 
tion if the Confederation had not been aban- 
doned and the Union created. 

Where the exercise of a named authority will 
certainly diminish, if not substantially destroy, 
the matter on which it operates, either the thing 
to be so governed is not entirely useful or the 
authority to be so exercised is not entirely 
wholesome, For our highest court to find in the 
wide usefulmess of an idea warrant for the con- 
firmation of an authority which will destroy that 
usefulness is a curious judicial development. 
The majority opinion leaves no doubt as to the 
entire usefulness of insurance, while the strong 
minority opinion leaves no doubt as to the un- 
wholesome character of an authority which 
will establish forty-eight separate rate-making 
powers. 

What other thing, therefore, so distinctive, 
what other topic so vital, what other matter so 
certainly related to the future of business can 
your coming congress so well deal with? 

Merely to meet and discuss old topics—such as 
management and taxation—will have a limited 
interest. To seize boldly on this situation, to 
speak in no uncertain tones with regard to it, 
to pledge, so far as you properly can, all the 
powers of insurance in its various forms and 
through all its vast organization to a compaign 
in favor of a Constiutional amendment of the 
character indicated, would be at once an act of 
leadership and of statesmanship. 

I commend such action to your careful con- 
sideration. 


THE UNCERTAINTIES OF LIFE 


An incident illustrating the uncertainty at- 
tending all the circumstances of life occurred 
recently at Pittsburg, Kan. Thomas A. Cordry, 
of Parsons, Kan., who, although born in In- 
diana, had spent most of his life in Kansas 
and was a well-known newspaper man of that 
State, had been invited to deliver an address 
upon the subject “The Uncertainties of Life.” 
He made a strong appeal for those in the audi- 
ence to protect themselves and their families 
by securing life insurance, emphasizing the 
uncertainties of life in this connection. In the 
course of his speech he said: “Even when I 
left home at Parsons to-night to come over to 
Pittsburg, I did not know but what I might 
not live to return.’ Within an hour after 
making this statement Mr. Cordry dropped 
dead as he was watching the dancing which 
followed the banquet at which he had made 
his address. 

This tragic termination to the social evening, 
following so closely upon Mr. Cordry’s sound 
remarks as to the necessity for life insurance, 
accentuated strongly the arguments he pre- 
sented, 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Actuaries Hear Reminiscences Covering 
Twenty-five Years 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 





David Parks Fackler Originated Idea, and Called 
First Meeting, Which Was Held on 
April 25, 1889 


Reminiscences covering a period of twenty- 
five years were heard by members of the 
Actuarial Society of America at the anniver- 
sary banquet held last week during the annual 
meeting of that organization. Many of the 
charter members were present, and the honor 
for proposing the society was given David 
Parks Fackler of New York. The society was 
organized April 25, 1889, in the old. Astor 
House at New York. Mr. Fackler, early in 
February, 18890, discussed the question of its 
organization with several in New York city, 
with the result that five of the oldest actuaries 
in the United States agreed among themselves 
to form such an organization as proposed by 
Mr. Fackler. The call for the meeting was 
issued by Mr. Fackler under date of March 7, 
1889, and on the day set for the meeting 
twenty-seven actuaries were present. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to prepare a con- 
stitution and arrange the details, and the meet- 
ing adjourned “ the following day. That 
night, however, a banquet was given at which 
there were many speeches made. At the sec- 
ond day’s meeting the constitution was 
adopted, and the first officers elected were: 
Sheppard Homans, president; David Parks 
Fackler, first vice-president; Howell W. St. 
John, second vice-president; Israel C. Pierson, 
recording secretary; William T. Standen, cor- 
responding secretary, and Bloomfield J. Miller, 
treasurer. 

Praises Mr, FACKLER 

In the address of Mr. McClintock, read at 
the banquet last week, he said in reference to 
Mr. Fackler proposing the society: 

This is one circumstance which I have not 
stated relating to Mr. Fackler in connection 
with the formation of the society, which I kept 
to myself for this long period for a personal 
reason: In the early days of February, 1889, 


I began my work in the office of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Fackler called 


on me and said, “We can now begin to start’ 


a society composed solely of actuaries.” I 
asked for some information. He said that the 
feeling against me by my predecessor was so 
bitter that he “would not belong to any asso- 
ciation of which Mr. McClintock could be a 
member.” I thought of the old story about 
the Duke of Wellington at the battle of 
Waterloo as told by Sergeant O’Rafferty: 
“The Duke rode proudly down the line, and 
said in loud voice, ‘Sergeant O’Rafferty in the 
ranks?’ ‘He is, your Grace,’ ‘Then let the 
— begin!’ ” 

I did not tell this at the first dinner, because 
my predecessor was still alive. Professor 
Bartlett has been dead now for many years. 
The cause of the feeling which Mr. Fackler 
spoke of was known to many, being a criticism 
which I had made publicly upon an actuarial 
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proposition of his, at which he took violent 
umbrage. 

Lhere were several others who proposed the 
formation of a society besides Mr, Fackler. 
One was Clayton C. Hall and another was 


H, W. St. John. I think there were one or 
two others, but I do not recollect the names; 
possibly H. W. Smith was one. Whoever they 
were, each one of them was referred by me to 
Mr. Fackler, whom I considered the originator 
of the whole thing. 


THE RESPONSE MADE 


Mr. Fackler’s interesting reminiscence is as 
follows: 


Your kind references to my work at the 
time of the organization of the society are 
highly appreciated. All who participated in 
the formation of the society twenty-five years 
ago must take great satisfaction in the position 
now attained by it as shown by our meetings 
to-day and to-night. 

From time to time during the twenty years 
prior to 1889, efforts had been made to estab- 
lish such a society and had failed for various 
reasons, but in the fall of 1888, and in the 
winter of 1888 and 1889, it seemed clear to some 
of us that success might attend another effort, 
and those who have read the account of the 
first meetings will understand how the success 
was attained. If there had not been a strong 
professional feeling amongst the actuaries of 
the various companies in 1889 the effort would 
have fallen through. If there had been am- 
bitions to be satisfied we could not have had 
success, but all showed a disposition to work 
together for the common good. The actuaries 
of the largest and oldest companies, instead of 
demanding the leading official positions in the 
society, were content to give place to those 
who happened to be their seniors profession- 
ally, though not holding such important posi- 
tions. Thus the actuaries of two large com- 
panies—McClintock and Phillips—were mod- 
estly satisfied with memberships in the council 
while others were ‘given the presidency and 
vice-presidencies, In this way the members 
of the smaller and out-of-town companies 
were led to see that the New York companies 
and the larger companies were not to domi- 
nate the society. ’ 

In the previous efforts to found a society, 
circulars were sent only to the actuaries of 
companies in the United States, but in 1889 
the actuaries of all companies on this conti- 
nent were invited, and thus a much broader 
membership was obtained, which has greatly 
contributed to the success and growth of the 
society. 

The present status of the society has given 
the professional actuary a standing never be- 
fore enjoyed. In these days practically all 
intelligent people understand what an actuary 
is about as well as they do what a lawyer is, 
but thirty years ago this was far from being 
the case, and in one burlesque on Life In- 
surance, then published in leaflet form, one of 
the characters asks, “What in thunder is an 
actuary?” 

There is one saddening thought, however, 
in this meeting to-night when I look around 
and remember those who were present then 
but cannot be here now—Homans, Bloomfield 
Miller, McCabe, Pierson, and last, but not 
least, Ireland—all of whom had genial and 
lovable qualities that contributed greatly to 
the success of our organizing meetings. We 
all regret also the absence of McClintock and 
St. John, for though St. John was not present 
at the opening meeting, owing to sickness, he 
was an active and faithful member of the 
society during all its formative period. And 
Mr. President, if I may stop at this moment, 
I would beg leave to put this motion: namely, 
that we send telegrams to Mr. Clintock and 
to Mr. St. John stating that the society at its 
twenty-fifth anniversary greatly regrets your 
absence and sends its best wishes for you. 
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I have spoken somewhat of the past and 
possibly all that it is desirable for me to men- 
tion at this time. The present we all know, 
but it may be well to say some few words as 
to the future. Probably all our members 
admit that our high standing and success are 
due to the fact that we do not now admit to 
membership without examination, though at 
the outset we had no such requirement. My 
only fear as to the future of the society is that 
we may make the examinations too rigorously 
mathematical and thus exclude many whose 
membership would be very desirable. In this 
connection | may be pardoned for reminding 
the older members and informing the younger 
ones that I was the first to urge and insist 
upon the need of a classified membership and 
the requirement of examinations. During my 
presidency the society voted to amend the con- 
stitution in such a way as to have a classified 
membership and to require examinations, but 
some timid members within a few minutes 
afterwards moved a reconsideration of the 
vote, and postponed the change until Mr. 
McClintock became president. 

It is to be feared that if the primary ex- 
aminations for admission as Associate are too 
severe, many desirable young men may be pre- 
vented from entering the society, and that if 
the examinations for Fellowship are too se- 
verly mathematical, many men, whose abilities 
are administrative rather than mathematical, 
may either not enter the society at all or drop 
out after becoming Associates when they find 
themselves debarred from the privileges of 
debates. It would seem desirable to have 
amongst our membership men who are presi- 
dents and vice-presidents like DeBoer, Wing, 
Lunger, Holcomb, Macaulay, Macdonald, the 
two Marshalls and Woodward, naming only 
those who are amongst our charter members, 
though there are a score of other prominent 
younger members holding managerial posi- 
tions who are amongst the mainstays of the 
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society in public opinion though some may not 
be mathematicians of high rank. In looking 
over some examination papers, McClintock 
once remarked to me that he doubted whether 
he could solve all the problems, and I am 
quite sure that many of our best men could 
not. 
PRESIDENTS OF THE SOCIETY 


The list of president of the society and the 
date of their service are as follows: 


Sheppard Homans, 1889-1890; David Parks 
Fackler, 1891-1892; Howell Williams St. John, 
1893-18904; Emory McClintock, 1895-1896; 
Bloomfield Jackson Miller, 1897-1898; Thomas 
Bassett Macaulay, 1899-1900; Oscar Brown 
Ireland, 1go1-1902; Israel. Coriell Pierson, 
1903-1904; Rufus Wells Weeks, 1905; Daniel 
Halsey Wells, 1906-1907; John Kinsey Gore, 
1908-1909; Archibald Ashley Welch, 1910-1911, 
and William Campbell Macdonald, 1912-1913. 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


The following is a list of the surviving 
charter members: 


J. J. Barker, Penn Mutual Life; Hubert Cil- 
lis, Germania Life; J. M. Craig, Metropolitan 
Life; Joseph A. DeBoer, National Life; D. P 
Fackler, consulting actuary; Robert P. Field, 
president, Ministers Fund; C. C. Hall, Mary- 
land Life; William Hendry, Ontario Mutual 
Life; J. M. Holcombe, Phcenix Mutual Life; 
C. A. Loveland, Northwestern Mutual Life; 
J. B. Lunger, Prudential Life; T. B. Macaulay, 
Sun Life; Emory McClintock, Mutual Life; 
W. C. Macdonald, Confederation Late: FP. 
Marshall, Union Central Life; W.A. Marshall, 


SURVIVING 


Home Life; J. H. Nitchie, National life of 
U. S. A.; H. W. St. John, Etna Life; G. W. 
Sanders, Michigan Mutual Life; R. W. 
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Weeks, New York Life; D. H. Wells, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; Asa S. Wing, Provident 
Life and Trust; George B. Woodward, John 
Hancock Life; ‘Walter C. Wright, New Eng- 
land Life. 


The deceased are: 


George Ellis, Travelers; William O. Gould, 
Pacific Mutual Life; Sheppard Homans, 
Provident Savings Life; Oscar B. Ireland, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; James M. Lee, 
Berkshire Life; William McCabe, North 
American Life; Bloomfield J. Miller, Mutual 
Benefit Life; George W. Phillips, gee: 
Life; Israel C. Pierson, Washington Life; Ed- 
ward B. Smith, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia; H. W. Smith, American Life; Wil- 
“ Ci Standen, United States Life; William 

Starr, State Mutual Life; S. N. Stebbins, 
Niaahaten Life. 


EARTH’S GREATEST QUARTET 


Ability and energy will do anything! 

Study is the former, and the latter is action, 

They mean money—lots of money for the 
seller of life insurance. 

Ability, energy, life insurance, money—there 
you have Earth’s Greatest Winning Quartet! 

All yours for the using! 

What inspiring music that quartet makes! 

Music that wafts you wherever you want to 
be! 

It floats you to joys supreme, honors of the 
very best kind! 

Ability, energy, life insurance, money! 

Most logical and certain of all quartets! 

Ability and energy get life insurance business, 
and later gets you money! 

Are you a strong quartet of this kind? 

No reason at all why you shouldn’t be! 

You’re a winner to look at! 

Have time for nothing but work, work, work! 
That’s the stuff that will land you in club cir- 
cles and fatten your pocketbook for the lean 
months of midsummer.—International Lifeman. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 





Dividends of Peace of Mind Go with 
Every Life Insurance Policy 





A CLERK BECOMES AN EXECUTOR 





Lumber King Made Cousin Responsible for Mill- 
ions and Increased Life Insurance by Four 
Hundredfold 


SEVENTH INSTALMENT 

Ezra Applegate held down a stool in a real 
estate office in Newark. He was thirty-five 
years of age, married, and had two children. 
For wearing out the stool and making entries 
in a big book seven hours a day, Applegate 
received $30 a week. His family did not live 
in what is generally designated as affluence. 
There were no theater parties, very few 
“movies,” and no need for a garage back of 
the little cottage out Elizabeth way. 

An insurance solicitor who one day tackled 
Applegate must have had a shock of surprise. 

“I have a little policy for one thousand,” 
remarked the clerk. “I am very glad that you 
have called. Perhaps I can squeeze out an- 
other premium for fifteen hundred more. It 
will be like pulling ten-penny nails with teeth, 
but I’m going to have a try at it.” 

Of course the agent knew that he had run 
up against an unusual man. The Applegate 
family was not a usual family. Many of them 
could hold up their end in bucking the game 
of raking in the long green. The real estate 
clerk had never shown that kind of ability, but 
he had the reputation among those who knew 
him for being a safe and sound man in every 
Way. 

Applegate had a bachelor cousin in the 
lumber business in the far Northwest, and 
more or less frequently he received a friendly 
letter from the cousin. The clerk knew that 
the lumber dealer was supposed to own some 
Valuable timber rights and that he was adding 
to them with every year. Once in awhile 
Applegate would receive from the cousin a 


' check for a modest amount, with the request 
that the sum be used for a gift for one of the 
children. 


And sometimes the gaunt old lum- 















berman would come East and stay for a couple 
j of days in the little cottage, delighting the 
children with his tales of grizzly bears and 


Rifts of huge boxes of taffy candy. 





THE CLERK 1S Droppep From His SrToo., 


Then, one day, the sky seemed to shiver into 
a billion bits above the head of the clerk. 
There is not a wage-earner who would not find 
himself a little dizzy if he should open the 
same kind of a big legal looking envelope: that 
the clerk opened. For the lumberman had 
patented his last claim—unless in a future 
world there are lumber kings. And the cousin 
had been a lumber king—that was the way the 
papers put it within ten days of his death. And 
the contents of the big envelope informed 
Applegate that he had been made the executor 
for a vast estate, and that he had been left 
personally so many plunks that if they had 
been in dollars he might have amused himself 
for a lifetime in counting them. There were 
a multitude of bequests to relatives, friends 
and charities; and to the clerk was delegated 
the responsibility of conserving the millions 
and distributing the life interests. The lum- 
berman must have been sizing up his cousin 
for years. There are few wills that show such 
confidence in. the executor. 

The agent who received a little surprise 
when he insured the clerk for the fifteen 
hundred got the shock of his life within six 
months after Applegate had taken offices and 
had installed the clerical force for managing 
the immense estate. The solicitor called in 
response to the request of the man of millions, 

“That first infant-class policy of one thou- 
sand slung me heaps of peace of mind,” re- 
marked the executor. “And when I grabbed 
the other fifteen hundred! Lord, how I had 
to wrestle to dig up the premiums! But it was 
worth it. The thought that the little madam 
and the kids wouldn’t be left quite destitute if 
anything happened was almighty cheerful. 
For me life insurance means a confidence as 
to the future that even my cousin’s money 
bags can hardly bring. You see, it’s the other 
fellows, and backed by State officials, that 
carry the responsibility. All we have to do is 
to pay the premiums. You select a strong 
company and you needn’t sit up nights worry- 
ing whether you’ve made a mistake. Now, 
just watch little Willie! He’s got a pile of 
shekels himself, and he’s burdened with a 
bigger pile for others. If he should happen to 
shuffle off there might be need for a lot of 
cash and in a hurry. So you'll sit right down 
and you'll write my application for a cold 
hundred thousand in your company. Then 
you'll kindly put wise the agents of the other 


companies on this slip. I want half a million, 
and I want it right now. Get the doctor this 
afternoon—that’s a good fellow!” 


Tue Lumper King KNew Huis Cousin 


It seems clear that the lumber king knew 
what he was about whet he left his millions 
in charge of the clerk. And Applegate did 
not stop with the half; at present he is in- 
sured for a round million—says, “as long 
I’m getting other luxuries I can’t deny myself 
life insurance.” It can be added that those 
whose opinions count state that no trust has 
ever been so safe guarded as the lumber king’s. 

Life insurance is different from other 
things. It isn’t like autos or winter violets or 
even silk hats. The day laborer needs it more 
than he needs sound shoes. The salaried man 
needs it as he needs hardly anything else; the 
man of millions needs it. Everybody needs it. 
The pressing need is just as universal as the 
basis on which the mighty business has been 
created. And the only reason why everybody 
is not insured to the very limit of capacity of 
meeting premiums is that the knowledge of 
the need is not as universal as the need itself, 

Here, then, is a sharp spur for the solicitor. 
His is the task of proving the need so clearly 
that there is no side-stepping. And no two 
men are fixed exactly alike. The need in one 
case is a very different need from that in 
another. It is the solicitor’s privilege and 
duty to find the individual requirements and 
mate his arguments to the requirements. If 
he can hit off the correct bait he will land his 
man as easily as the trout fisherman lands his 
trout when he selects a seductive fly. That 
takes investigation and brains, and that is 


“what makes soliciting and fly-fishing so. fas- 


cinating. A giddy lure looks attractive to one 
breed of fish and man, while quaker-drab sim- 
plicity brings the quarry of a different sort to 
the dotted line or to the grass. 


THE Lesson oF THE Bic RAIN 


It doesn’t matter whether you accept the 
story as a legend or as a literal truth. The 
lesson is far-reaching, and it is founded on 
the truth of truths. 

There was once a man to whom had been 
given special wisdom. He gathered workmen 
together and had a mighty ship builded. As 
they passed him, probably the neighbors 


touched their foreheads, and they may have 
laughed behind his back. But when the time 
came, and the little cloudburst lasted for more 
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than a solid month, the neighbors must have 
wished that they had begged or bought a berth 
in the old Ark of Safety. 

Life insurance is an Ark of Safety. No one 
knows when the storms of life are about to 
lift the waters of adversity or death above his 
head. When the agent pulls out his rate-book 
he may have none of the earmarks of a Noah 
extending an invitation of safety; but he is 
one, nevertheless. There is not a_ single 
human, poor or with money in giant wads, but 
should consider that now is the time, and the 
only time, for him to take his first policy or 
add another to his present security. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED IN WAR 
ON PREVENTABLE DISEASES 


Dr. John L. Davis, medical director of the 
Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, has written the 
following letter to the medical examiners of 
that company: 


The Texas Board of Health suggests an an- 
nual ‘“‘Clean-Up-Day’’ for the State, an idea in 
keeping with the modern tendency towards 
health conservation. Health officials, physi- 
cians. and insurance companies are interested 
to-day more than ever in prolonging life. The 
Life Extension Institute, recently incorporated 
in-New York covering in detail departments for 
guarding and promoting human health and life, 
promises to work a vast benefit to humanity. 

In our own magnificent State the opportunity 
is very great for advancing the physical welfare 
of our people. A number of diseases are dis- 
tinctly preventable and a more general knowl- 
edge and intelligent direction covering unfavor- 
able conditions will certainly lead to gratifying 
results. 

The wonderful results obtained in the Canal 
Zone through wise supervision in obliterating 
malaria and yellow fever is a striking example. 
It is an easy matter by draining and screening 
to avoid ninety per cent of the serious results 
of malaria; the chief thing necessary is to edu- 
cate people and make them realize how easily 
safety can be secured. A morning paper shows 
how malaria affecting one plantation in the 
State of Louisiana was the direct cause of a 
loss in one year of about $5000, which loss was 
readily prevented the following year at an ex- 
pense of only a few hundred dollars intelli- 
gently used. 

Other diseases, like scarlet fever and diph- 
theria, are in many cases traceable to the germ 
carried by milk or food or drinking water. 

In some parts of the South the hook worm is 
so prevalent as to reduce materially human ef- 
ficiency; in certain localities most of the peo- 
ple are half sick all the time through this dis- 
ease, in which the parasite is directly traceable 
to filthy habits and surroundings, 

The danger of tuberculosis through infection 
from spitting is nowadays familiar to the public 
and needs only to be mentioned. These ex- 
amples of notoriously preventable diseases are 
sufficient to show what intelligence and co-oper- 
ation will do for the community. The public 
looks to the physician for advice and guidance 
in these matters; it is not only his privilege 
but it is his duty to show his neighbors how 
largely the matter of health lies in their own 
hands. 

Medical examiners do not need these injunc- 
* tions themselves, but this letter is written urg- 
ing you to get influential people who are not 
physicians to spread the gospel of health and 
co-operate in this war on preventable diseases. 
When people know how much they themselves 
ean do for the health and life of their - fellow 
citizens they will gladly follow your example 
and advice. 

Think what suffering and: expense. would be 
saved. could every one of our twelve hundred 
examiners in Texas be the means of saving two 
or three lives in his own neighborhood! Such a 
record would easily put this great empire in the 
front rank of sanitary communities as a model 
for other States to follow. 

With the approaching hot weather these sug- 
gestions seem to be timely and proper food for 
thought. 
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MAKE EVERY LICK COUNT 


Many Solicitors Overwhelm Prospect 
with a Mass of Argument 





TECHNICAL DISCUSSIONS CONFUSING 





Importance of Watching Effect of What is Said 
in Order to Strike Next Blow at Place and 
in Manner to Accomplish Purpose 


How many life insurance salesmen talk at 
random in soliciting a prospect instead of 
making an argument that is not only forceful 
but hangs together, with each point connecting 
with some other point? 

Unfortunately, comparatively few; the 
average solicitor seeks rather to overwhelm 
his prospect with a mass of arguments, than 
to single out the one line of thought which 
will impress him most effectively and_ will 
come nearest to convincing him that he ought 
to have that policy now. A successful general 
agent, who has been endeavoring to train his 
men to a realization of this fact, pointed out 
not long ago that many applications are lost 
because the salesman talks too much. 

“There is a great deal about life insurance 
that the average person doesn’t know, and 
doesn’t want to know,” said this agent. “The 
solicitor cannot afford to muddy the water by 
dragging in features which require long and 
technical explanations, so long as the assured 
is not interested in those particulars. The 
better plan is to confine the argument to the 
plain, easily understood facts—which, after all, 
furnish the basis for the strongest arguments. 

“The moment you begin to grow technical 
in your discussion, that moment you confuse 
the prospect. He may continue to listen while 
you pour figures, technical terms and other 
facts into his ear, but the chances are that his 
mind has already given up the effort and is 
refusing to absorb ‘the points you are en- 
deavoring to convey. When you get through 
the desire to buy, that may have been upper- 
most a few moments ago, is gone; and it will 
take a lot of effort and a good many more 
calls to get that business, which was practically 
in the grasp of the agent before he talked too 
much,” 

View oF ANOTHER MANAGER 


An interesting analogy was drawn by an- 
other agency manager who made a comparison, 
in talking to his men on this subject, between 
the clear, logical, connected and consequently 
effective argument of the real salesman and 
the work of the blacksmith at the anvil. 

“An important thing about the work of the 
expert smith,” he said, “is that he knows at 
exactly what angle to hold the iron and just 
where to strike, in order to give it the desired 
shape. If the blacksmith, working with iron, 


must apply these principles-of mechanics, what 
must be said of the salesman who is ignorant 
of or refuses to apply principles when he has 
to bend a man’s will or give shape to his 
thoughts, emotions and impulses? 
striking at random, stop it. 


If you are 
Watch the effect 
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of what you say, so that you can strike the 
next blow at just the place and in just the 
manner to accomplish your purpose. And, re- 
member, don’t keep pounding after the thing 
is shaped right.” 

A good suggestion in this connection was 
made recently by a man who has had ‘much to 
do in training salesmen., He said that he be- 
lieved every insurance solicitor could profit by 
writing down, in black and white, the conver- 
sation that was involved in a solicitation made 
that day. 

“Put down the words you used when you 
approached the prospect,’ he said. “Follow 
with his reply, as nearly as you can recall it. 
Then give your solicitation and his objections, 
questions, etc., as well as you can remember 
them, 

SyNopsis OF INTERVIEW 

“After you have prepared this synopsis of 
the interview, you can go over it and see how 
this argument could have been pointed, and 
how that question might have been better 
answered. You will be able to analyze it, be- 
cause it will be there before you, whereas in 
looking back over it’ in’ memory, without the 
aid of the details, it is sometimes difficult to 
see just where the weakness of the argument 
lay. - 
“Lord Bacon declared that writing makes an 
exact man. That is true. The agent who oc- 
casionally writes out his arguments may find 
that he has been stating them either ineffectu- 
ally or inaccurately, perhaps; and by having 
this fact called to his attention he is certain 
to eliminate the weakness and the inaccuracy, 
and to substitute that which is both strong and 
true.” 

An oration is great because it convinces 
those who hear, and a solicitation may be 
great in the same way. But it is not likely to 
convince and to win the application unless it 
follows some preconceived method of argu- 
ment, and develops gradually but logically the 
various features of the proposition. When 
you can do that you are a salesman; without 
such ability you are an amateur—even though 
you may occasionally sell a contract. 


HOW TO BECOME A MILLIONAIRE 


Save one cent to-day, two cents to-morrow, 
four cents the third day, and continue to save 
through the month, doubling each day the re- 
sults of the preceding day. At the end of the 
month you will be a multi-millionaire. Try it 
on paper. Any other way is impracticable, of 
course. The way most people get rich is on 
paper. But why is the world eternally striving 
for riches? People see the material things to 
be bought with money and think that if only 
they were able to have them they would be 
satisfied, contented, happy 

What field contains greater opportunities, 
theoretically at least, for happiness than the 
selling of life insurance? You place a policy to- 
day. Its benefits may culminate to-morrow, 
certainly in 10, 15, 20 years or so, if kept up. 
You place another to-morrow, another the next 
day, and so on, and the same things happen. 
You thus: forge a lengthening chain of happi- 
ness for others that extends through the years. 
No preacher of the Gospel has, I believe, 4 
greater opportunity to be a veritable mil- 
lionaire of happiness than you have, as a New 
York Life fieldman, if you make the most of 
your professiow. Your splendid work has two 
sides—the money side, the commissions you earn 
—and the happiness side that spreads like 4 
mantle over a widening circle of homes and 
citizens who are protected through your skill 
and experience.—New York Life Bulletin. 
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REPORTING SICKNESS 





Advocates New Movement Before Life 
Insurance Presidents 


ADDRESS BY DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 





Suggests Its Substitution in Place of Campaign 
for Vital: Statistics Registration Laws 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Met- 
ropolitan Life of New York, who suggested in 
a recent speech before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents that the campaign for 
vital statistic registration laws be _ supple- 
mented by aiding in the movement for a com- 
prehensive system of reporting cases of sick- 
ness throughout the various States, said in part 
as follows: _ 


It is particularly‘ appropriate that the life 
insurance companies’ should be among the 
first to take a forward step in -the solu- 
tion -of the problem for controlling the 
preventable diseases. They are most seri- 
ously affected through the occurrence of -ill- 
ness among their policyholders. Jot only~are 
the diseases to which we have referred the 
cause of a large part of the mortality for which 
claims are paid; but, perhaps equally important, 
they are the prime factors in bringing about 
those economic disturbances of the budgets of 
policyholders which so largely determine the 
cancellation of insurance. No one knows just 
how much of the lapse waste is due to sickness, 
but there must be a considerable amount of in- 
suranced: canceled each year because of the ef- 
fects of disability’ upon the family income. 
With the more complete control of morbidity, 
which would follow upon the enactment of-the 
measure suggested, our insurance business and 
hosts of other social activities would at once 
show healthy improvement. 

The life-saving campaigns of the last few 
decades have borne fruit. The death rate:has 
been lowered and the average span of life 
correspondingly lengthened. Deaths from cer- 
tain causes, especially from typhoid fever, 
smallpox, the infectious diseases of childhood 
and tuberculosis have been reduced. The 
amount of sickness, on the other hand, has not 
been controlled to any appreciable degree. 
There is still too much sickness among us. In- 
aeed, there are those who, with some authority, 
maintain that illness has actually increased in 
spite of all the saving in mortality. The next 
twenty years must, therefore, see our activities 
in health work directed especially to the con- 
trol of disease. If we avail ourselves of our 
present knowledge of sanitary science, we can 
reduce the incidence of illness fully as much as 
we have already cut down our death rates. 


VALUE OF SICKNESS~ REGISTRATION 


The basis for any campaign against sickness 
must be an accurate knowledge of its pre- 
valence. Just as the reduction of mortality is 
furthered by a complete registration of deaths 
and their causes, so our efforts to reduce the 
frequency of disease depend upon machinery for 
reporting the cases of sickness, their causes, 
and their duration, for each group in the com- 
munity. For this purpose it is not suflcient to 
know only, as we do now, the number who have 
died from any ‘particular cause. We must 
henceforth place our emphasis upon the cases 
of sickness themselves. They are socially more 
important than deaths and our programme must 
more and more prevent their occurrence and 
effect their control. The State must, therefore, 
in the first instance, see that all preventable 
diseases are recorded that we may lay our 
foundation for efficient sanitary administration: 

Health departments have long realized the 
importance of registering -diseae. At first they 
required the reporting of the plagues, such as 
smallpox, yellow fever, cholera, etc. Later the 
list was extended to include the acute infec- 
tions, especially those of childhood, like dipth- 
theria, scarlet fever and measles. With the de- 
velopment of the germ theory of disease the 
reporting of tuberculosis was included; first on 
a voluntary, and later on a compulsory basis. 
Finally, in some of the more advanced States, 


certain non-infectious diseases, such as cancer, 
pellagra, and even a few of the occupational dis- 
eases, have been made reportable. At the 
present time nearly all States of the Union have 
laws requiring the reporting of one or more of 
the preventable diseases. 


PRESENT STATUS 


What, then, is the actual condition of dis- 
ease registration in the States? A question- 
naire sent in 1913 by the statistical bureau 
of the Metropolitan’ Life Insurance Company 
to the State health officers made specific in- 
quiry regarding disease registration. The re- 
plies received showed conclusively that this im- 
portant phase of our health work was sorely 
neglected. While some of the communicable 
diseases, such as smallpox, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, acute anterior poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) and tuberculosis were required to be 
reported in the larger number of communities, 
the facilities for carrying out the provisions of 
the law were most unsatisfactory. The state- 
ment of one health officer is typical of many: 
“We do not have funds,’’ he writes, ‘“‘to prop- 
erly enforce the reporting of diseases and 
hence make it a local matter. We expect to 
make tuberculosis and some others reportable 
as soon as we can get our State-wide vital 
statistics ‘law into operation. Then we will 
have some means of checking delinquent doc- 
tors who neglect to report.’’ Other States fare 
even worse. — 

In the inquiry referred to above, health of- 
ficers were asked to indicate the diseases which 
involved special difficulties in registration. 
One health officer replied as follows. ‘‘We have 
not marked those which give special difficulty 
in securing complete ‘reports, because we sel- 
dom get complete returns for any of them.” 
Much the same story was obtained from a num- 
ber of other health officers, but perhaps the 
most illuminating return was received from the 
health officer of one of the largest of the East- 
ern States, who replied that he was ‘‘experienc- 
ing more or less difficulty in obtaining com- 
plete returns of all the diseases at the present 
time.”’ 

Various explanations are, of course, offered. 
In some cases the fault is put directly upon the 
State for neglecting to provide adequate legis- 
lation. In others the lack of funds for the 
proper administration of the law is deplored, 
and, in still other instances, the fault is 
ascribed to the lack of co-operation from phy- 
sicians who will not take the necessary pains 
to report their cases. 

Whatever be the explanation, it is quite clear 
that at the present time no important aspect of 
our State health work shows up to such poor 
advantage as does the registration and control 
of the preventable diseases; We are here con- 
cerned with conditions which are responsible 
from year to year for large economie and social 
losses, and yet we have only the crudest ma- 
chinery for checking them. Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale has estimated that about three 
million people are seriously ill at any one time 
in the United States, of whom about a half are 
suffering from preventable causes. The eco- 
nomic losses from such illness he declares to 
be no less than five hundred million dollars an- 
nually in wages and an equal sum in doctors’ 
fees, drugs and other necessary medical acces- 
sories. These figures, he believes, are conser- 
vative; but it is obviously impossible to make 


any estimate which will approximate the truth_ 


in view of the total absence of reliable infor- 
mation. In fact, there are no records of ill- 
ness in this country excepting the very frag- 
mentary reports of a few States and some cor- 
porations. Whatever be the exact amount of 
loss sustained through sickness, effective regis- 
tration will help materially to reduce it and 
will thus yield a big return to the communi- 
ties on the relatively small investment re- 
quired. 
EFFECT UPON PUBLIC WELFARE 

Permit me to show in some detail how an ef- 
ficient system of reporting disease will affect 
the public welfare: 

First.—It will make possible the immediate 
and effective treatment of certain infectious 
diseases. In cases of tuberculosis, for exam- 
ple, an early report to the Department of 
Health puts at the disposal of the patient the 
entire battery of the hygienic resources. of the 
community. 

Let us take another instance, that of diph- 
theria, where success in the treatment depends 
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so largely on an early and correct diagnosis. 
The registration of a suspected case enables 
the health authorities to make a culture which 
Settles the diagnosis. In positive cases the in- 
formation placed at the disposal of the physi- 
cian in charge helps to make a cure almost 
certain. 

Second.—The registration of the communi- 
cable diseases will enable health officers to dis- 
cover foci of infection in time to prevent the 
further spread of such diseases. The early and 
complete reporting of cases of typhoid fever 
at once puts the,efficient health officer on the 
track of the infection. It may be the sewer- 
age system, or the water or milk supply which 
is at the bottom of the trouble. In any event, 
the location and the sequence of the cases set- 
tle the question and the epidemic may, in this 
way, be quickly prevented from spreading to 
other sections. Such was the case recently in 
New York city, where an infected milk supply 
gave rise to some three hundred cases of 
typhoid fevr. In this instance, if the Depart- 
ment of Health had waited until the first death 
had been reported, the epidemic would in all 
probability have spread to innumerable other 
homes and the death losses increased manyfold. 

Similarly, in the city of Buffalo during 1912, 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis was checked 
without serious fatalities, as the result of early 
reporting. 

Third.—The reporting of occupational diseases 
enables departments of health to supplement 
the efforts of bureaus of labor in following up 
cases to their sources. Thus, the compulsory 
reporting of a case of lead poisoning puts the 
authorities at once on the trail of carelessly 
kept factories, where other workmen may be 
similarly exposed to possible poisoning. 

Fourth.—The thorough registration of certain 
diseases, such as pellagra and cancer, will 
throw much light upon the origin of these ob- 
scure maladies. We have much to learn with 
regard to the frequency with which these dis- 
eases occur in the various social groups. There 
is already sufficient evidence at hand that their 
incidence varies considerably with race, sex, 
age, occupation, personal habits, and other con- 
ditions not as yet differentiated. Thus a re- 
cent study of considerable merit of cancer in 
Norway showed the very surprising fact that in 
that country cancer is more prevalent among 
men than among..women, and that the com- 


-monest form of the disease is the affection of 


the stomach. In one large series of cases sixty- 
five per cent of the total were cancers of the 
stomach, a condition not previously noted in 
any other country. If these figures be verified, 
a careful research.may lead to the discoverey 
and elimination of the conditions which are 
responsible for the prevalence of this form of 
the disease.. In like manner there is evidence 
that cancer may result from certain occupations 
which involve-the continuous irritation of the 
skin or other exposed parts of the body. Thus, 
there are the peculiar cancers of chimney 
sweeps, of X-ray workers, and of those engaged 
in the manufacture of arsenical products. The 
application of preventive measures to those 
trades should have a beneficial effect. Our ad- 
vance in the control of_cancer, therefore, de- 
pends in large measure upon the co-operation 
of the physician, the registrar and the vital 
statistician. 

Fifth.—The registration of the preventable 
diseases is, furthermore, the chief test at our 
disposal for. measuring the efficiency of com- 
munity control over them. Millions of dollars 
are being expended annually in our campaigns 
to check their progress, _ There is, however, a 
considerable difference of opinion, even among 
experts, as to the best methods to pursue, and 
the several communities are applying their ap- 
propriations in different ways. 

In spite of the fine possibilities that the 
registration of morbidity promises, the actual 
conditions, as we have already pointed out, are 
far from satisfactory. -Not one State in the 
entire country has made adequate provisions 
for this important branch of its health work, 
and the largest number have just begun to 
make any advances in this field. In view of 
this situation, the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service and the State health of- 
ficers, assembled in their annual conferences 
for the discussion of health matters, have dur- 
ing. the’ last few years directed their attention 
to this problem. After a series of annual re- 
ports and resolutions the standing committee 
on the subject formulated plans for appro- 
priate legislation. The committee carefully ex- 
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amined the entire subject and at the eleventh 
conference, held in Minneapolis on June 16, 
1913, submitted provisionally a model bill. This, 
it was hoped, would bring about uniform and 
complete reporting of the preventable dis- 
eases in all of the States of the Union. The 
bill received the attention of the conference 
members, and after a thorough analysis was 
adopted unanimously and recommended for in- 
troduction into the various State legislatures. 


COMPANY INTEREST IN MOVEMENT 


Dr. Dublin then referred to the peculiar in- 
terest of life insurance companies in such 4 
movement as quoted above and continued: 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
because of its vital interest in the reduction of 
mortality and lapse losses, stands ready to take 
an active part in a movement of this kind. In- 
deed, it has already attempted, on its own ac- 
count, to collect information on the occurrence 
of epidemics and other unfavorable community 
conditions through its extensive field force. 
During the winter of 1912 the field staff was 
instructed to report the occurrence of epidemics 
of communicable disease and similar conditions 
to the statistical bureau of the company. As 
a result, the company has received notices of 
epidemics from many sections of the country. 
Superintendents have also advised the home of- 
fice when the situation was under the control 
of the local authorities or the other agencies 
at work. We have been advised of defects in 
water supplies, the lack of adequate facilities 
for the disposal of sewage and other physical 
conditions which influence public health. The 
various conditions described by the late Dr. 
Messenger in his address before this associ- 
ation in June, 1911, were fully confirmed. It is 
but one step further to make such information 
the basis for the more complete co-operation 
of the life insurance companies with local and 
State health officers. 


NEED FOR INTER-STATE REPORTING 

In closing, permit me to direct your attention 
to one other important phase of our subject. 
We have to this point considered only the 
mechanism of reporting morbidity as a State 
function. It must be remembered, however, 
that the communicable diseases are unconven- 


tional enough to ignore any and all artificial 
State boundary lines. Typhoid fever, for in- 
stance, follows along the lines of water courses 
and many States thus receive infection from 
the same source. New York and other large 
communities have for years been the dumping 
ground for the tuberculous sick of nearby com- 
munities which have fewer facilities for treat- 
ment. Every railway is an avenue for the 
spread of infection. The New York city milk 
supply is brought from five adjacent States, and 
in this way the germs of tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever and diphtheria are in many 
instances brought into the city. It is, there- 
fore, not enough for a State health officer to 
know the incidences of the infectious diseases 
in his own State only. He must, in addition, 
have some effective arrangement with the au- 
thorities of neighboring States and, partic- 
ularly, with some central inter-State office to 
keep him fully informed as to the existence of 
epidemics in other parts of the country. 
Nothing short of a central governmental agency 
in constant communication with all sections 
can help solve the problem of controlling the 
communicable diseases. 

With this in mind, the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service and the State health 
officers, assembled in their Tenth Annual Con- 
ference in 1912, agreed upon a system of volun- 
tary reports by which the Public Health Service 
would be informed by the State of the inci- 
dences of the more important infections. This 
plan is much restricted in scope and is valuable 
mainly as an index of what could be done with 
better registration within the States. It will 
be difficult for the Surgeon General ever to re- 
port effectively on the prevalence of the pre- 
ventable diseases until the individual States 
have at their disposal a sufficient amount of 
accurate and complete registry data. This can 
be made possible only by the passage and en- 
forcement of the model bill. 


A REGISTRATION AREA FOR SICKNESS 


Let me, therefore, suggest that the health 
committee of this association take up this cause 
by resolution of this meeting in order to en- 
courage at least a few States to perfect their 
registration of the preventable diseases. UlIti- 
mately, there should be an approved registra- 


tion area for morbidity under the jurisdiction 
of the Surgeon General’s office very much as the 
Census Bureau at the present time provides for 
the registration and statistical analysis of data 
on births and deaths. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


The writer is in a position to note the differ- 
ence, the betterment, that has taken place 
through the years in the vocation of life insur- 
ance since he left the portals of a New England 
university to make his way in the world a num- 
ber of years ago. 

The business has been standardized and 
brought down to a rock-bottom basis, after 
the manner of other lines of trade and industry. 
And the attitude of the companies themselves 
has changed. The day is past when Tom, Dick 
and Harry are allowed to come into the insur- 
ance business and the butcher and the barber 
permitted to sell life insurance to make a little 
money on the side. No longer is it a refuge 
for the down-and-out. It has become more and 
more a whole-time calling into which the com- 
panies try to attract the best men and keep 
them. It has grown to be a profession worthy 
of the closest study, of lasting service, and of 
a man’s best effort, not for an hour or two 
each day, but worthy of and calling for one’s 
whole time and energy, the same as if he were 
working for somebody else. It is comparable 
with the law, medicine, the ministry, and 
kindred callings—approaching the latter more 
nearly than any other in the general good it 
does in the community through its care of the 
widow and orphan, and the splendid aid it of- 
fers to men and women to build for themselves 
a competence through thrift and savings, re- 
sults that could be accomplished in no other 
way. 

Men and women of character and education 
are taking up insurance seriously, earnestly, as 
their life work, treating it as a skilled profes- 
sion in which remuneration and advancement 
go hand in hand with ability—plus, of course, 
the same strict attention to business that one 
must put forth if he expects to succeed in any 
calling.—New York Life Bulletin. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS 


The Life Insurance Giant that Daily 
Waxes Greater and Greater 





A LOMINIE AND HIS INSURANCE 





The Doctor of Div'n'ty Vho Cave. to Others and 


r 


~oo;: a-Lo.n cn His Policies 

EIGHTH INSTALMENT 

Reverend Doctor Oldschool was called to a 
metropolitan pulpit from a little parish in the 
north of Scotland. He had a burr to his 
tongue as if it were one of his Highland 
thistles and a heart as open to the sorrows of 
humanity as a great Scottish moor is open to 
the sky and sun, In their native country he 
and his wife and children had wrestled along 
on a wretchedly scanty income, and the great 
church on Fifth avenue offered him the largest 
salary that had ever been paid up to that time 
in the city of New Yo-k. 

“T’ll have ye to know, dominie,” he confided 
to a brother preacher within two years after 
settling in his new charge; “I'll have ye to 
know that th’ pennies they do evaporate as if 
they had a magical quality. What says th’ 
holy scriptures? Reeches take to themselves 
wings. An’, mon, would ye have me and mine 
dressin’ in purple an’ fine linen an’ livin’ on 
fatted calves whin th’ poor of me east side 
mission goes in tattered calico an’ feeds on 
th’ shank of an ox?” 


Tue Minister Savep Very Little 

Of course, the doctor had to live in a man- 
ner befitting the responsibilities he had as- 
sumed. But it is to be doubted whether the 
end of any year of his pastorate in New York 
found him any richer than when his gaunt 
frame first lifted itself in the pulpit of the 
splendid church of his American parish. And 
work? The dominie labored as one who con- 


“centrated the pastoral duties of a lifetime in 


a few short years. 

Life insurance solicitors tackled the doctor 
before he changed his temporary stay at a 
hotel for his spacious parsonage. And they 


would have found him an easy mark were it 
hot that even at the very beginning the de- 
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mands upon his pocket were never ceasing. 
“T'll have ye know, sir, a mon’s money is 
not his own,” said he to one agent. “Surely 
his inconie is only th’ property of his Master. 
Whin I have arranged me budget I'll consider 
what ye’ve been talkin’ aboot. Life insur- 
ance is a good thing—I know that full well. 
An’ I have it in me mind to add largely to 
what leetle I possess. Coom to me this day 
twelfth-month an’ I'll talk to ye.” 


Tue MINISTER INCREASED His INSURANCE 

The doctor did add largely to his life in- 
surance, and selected two companies that were 
as safe ‘as any can be—and that is saying that 
they were security itself. And for the years 
before the seemingly tireless worker broke 
down at his self-irhposed tasks he paid the 
premiums promptly. He broke down. No 
wonder. Men are not made of cast steel. The 
doctors said that the throat trouble that was 
due to the trying changes of the eastern sea- 
board might develop into something far more 
serious. They gave it as their definite opinion 
that the Scotchman must emigrate to a south- 
ern climate. 

It was all very well to tell a man that to 
save his life he must give up the work that had 
entwined itself in his hearstrings and order 
him to remove himself, bis family, and his 
belongings across a continent. But, as we say 
nowadays, “he was up against it good and 
plenty.” 

“Now, do ye suppose as I'll be after takin’ 
shekels as if I was a mendicant with me hand 
stretched out?” he put it to a friend. ‘No. 
There'll be a way provided, never’ ye fear. 
Th’ good Lord who watches for th’ fallin’ of 
a sparrow can be relied upon to take care of 
his house servants.” 

The doctor would never have thought of his 
policies, but the agent who had secured the 
life insurance heard of the dominie’s trouble 
and offered his services. And the policies that 
were taken to protect the wife and children 
became the security for a loan that enabled the 
minister to settle on the Pacific Coast and re- 
gain his health. To-day the doctor is a hale 
old man. His church in Southern California 
is an institution that has done much for a 
splendid young metropolis. Long ago the bor- 
rowed money was paid back. To quote the 
old Scotchman: 


“Life insurance! Th’ shield and buckler 


against poverty, sickness and death; th’ con- 
solation of the we’dow; and a mon may dinna 
kin whin he pays th’ premiums, but it miay be 
like th’ Ark of th’ Covenant, an’ th’ Jordan 
waters of his troubles shall pile up on e’ther 
side, and he shall go over dryshod.” 


THe PyrAmip or Lire INSURANCE 

Savants have wondered why the Pyramids 
were built, and many explanations that explain 
very little have been made. One thing is sure, 
however, the Pyramids have serenely stood on 
their broad bases for several thousands of 
years. ‘The reason is so simple that even a 
child can understand. And life insurance, as 
controlled by State supervision to-day, has the 
stability of a pyramid. 

The broader the basal idea of an institution 
the more secure it is. The basal idea of life 
insurance is help in time of adversity—help to 
the individual and help for those that he loves. 
Modern policies are arranged with these defi- 
nite ideas in mind. And there can be hardly 
anything with a broader basal conception, 

Most premium, payers think of life insurance 
as something to;benefit others. Yet the enor- 
mous total of the policy loans of American 
companies prove that policyholders themselves 
are really secondary beneficiaries. Doubtless 
a man should not load up his insurance with a 
loan unless it is absolutely necessary, and 
doubtless the vast total standing against 
American policies is far larger than it should 
be. But there are thousands of cases, like that 
of Doctor Oldschool, where life insurance 
safeguards the life of the insured himself. 


Savincs BANKS AND LIFE INSURANCE 

Savings banks are an encourager of thrift, 
but savings banks can never take the place of 
life insurance companies. The modern. life 
insurance policy is an ingenious combination 
of many of the'advantages of a savings bank 
account with the protection feature added. 
The holder has included in his policy liberal 
cash and loan values, so liberal that if he will 
take up a pencil and do a little figuring he 
will wonder at the small charge made by the 
company for carrying his risk. 

The solicitor should not lose sight of the 
twofold advantages of what he offers. Fre- 
quently an endowment is regarded as the one 
form where a man “doesn’t have to die to 
win.” But all policies, excepting those issued 
for term insurance, partake of the endowment 
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form. Even a “straight life’ can be consid- 
ered as an endowment for the amount of the 
stipulated cash values. 

Touch your cap to the kindly giant—LIFE 
INSURANCE. His servitors are scurrying 
from office to office to make him greater and 
to increase his power for good. He has 
grown to huge proportions, because those who 
have trusted in him have been benefited and 
because the trust has not been betrayed. He 
it is that is the one modern business giant that 
aims not to take for himself at the expense of 
the community, but, rather, to take for dis- 
tribution to the community that which might 
be foolishly spent or wantonly wasted. 


A FRESH BEGINNING 

“A fresh beginning!’: What a delightful, 
crispy, cheery sound there is to those three 
words! They’re simply full of inspiration and 
exhilaration and encouragement. Just to pro- 
nounce them actually puts new life and zeal in- 
to a fellow. 

How about a ‘fresh beginning’ on this first 
day of the month? We’re apt to get into the 
way of thinking that the first of January is the 
proper time to do this sort of thing, but why, 
in the name of all that’s good, should a man 
restrict his ‘fresh beginnings’? to New Year 
Day? 

I don’t know what sort of a record you've 
made thus far in 1914, and it doesn’t materi- 
ally matter, provided you make up your mind 
that you're going to begin all over again right 
now. If you’ve done well you ought to try to 
do better. If you’re ashamed of your record 
for the past five months, you must assuredly 
want to mend things in the seven months yet 
remaining in the year—and you can do it. 

Greater determination—less time wasted— 
more people interviewed—increased confidence 
in yourself and in your great vocation—this is 
the ‘medicine that you need on this first day of 
June; and if you'll take the medicine, it’]1] make 
you well—sure! 

Now, don’t make any mistake about it—lIf 
you’re going to spend your time in canvassing 
mer who get back at you with hard-luck 
stories, you’re going to maké a big mistake— 
perhaps the same mistake that you’ve made 
during the past five months—and if that’s your 
programme, you might as well throw up the 
sponge right now. If you're a wise man, how- 
ever (as I take you to be), you’re going to use 
that ‘‘thinker’’ of yours; and, if you do, that 
“thinker” is going to tell you that the only 
people with whom it will pay you to spend your 
time during the next seven months are those 
who are either proprietors of establishments 
that are making good money now, or with the 
vast army of salaried men whose incomes have 
not decreased and are not likely to do so. 

Lets quit theorizing and mooning and grop- 
ing in the dark and get down to hard tacks. 

It’s the truth I’m telling you. I want to see 
you making money in these coming months; I 
want to see you fatten up your league records. 
And you're not going to do it unless you take 
my advice. Don’t flatter yourself with the 
idea.that if you do a poor business between 
now and December 31, you can blame it on the 
business conditions. No, sir; you can’t do it, 
my friend, for I can point out to you scores of 
life insurance agents in this town who will do 
a bully old business from this time to Decem- 
ber 31 and thereafter, but they'll be working in 
the right channels, and working mighty hard, 
too. Why, there’s a lot of men right within the 
sound of My voice as I dictate this article who, 
if they would make up their minds to it, and 
started out to do iust that specific thing, could 
come mighty close to averaging an application 
for at least $1000 a day for the balance of this 
year. And yet those good boys haven’t aver- 
aged anything like $1000 of insurance per day 
during the past five months. What's the 
answer? They’ve either been working in the 
wrong channels—trying to insure uninsurable 
people (uninsurable for the present at least)— 
or else they’ve been actually working only two 
or three hours a day. Now, what's. the use? 

ROBERT J. Mtx. 


IMPORTANT REQUIREMENT 


Industry Among Solicitors Sometimes 
Conspicuously Lacking 





THE AVERAGE MAN IS A HARD WORKER 





Often Devotes Little Time to Actual Solicit:ng 
During the Day’s Working Hours 


While there are numerous angles and phases 
of life insurance work, it is perhaps safe to 
say that the fundamental requirement, the 
sine qua non of success, and the quality that 
many solicitors lack most conspicuously, is 
this: industry. Many insurance men will be 
inclined to challenge this statement, and to 
asseverate, declare and affirm that they are 
exceedingly hard workers. This may be true, 
in an intensive sense; but when you get right 
down to the matter of the number of hours 
put in, not occasionally, but week in and week 
out, month after month, how many solicitors 
average eight hours a day? The average life 
man is content with bankers’ hours. The 9 
o'clock car is usually not too late to pick up a 
good many solicitors, and two hours for lunch 
is not regarded as an excessive allowance. 
Often the last solicitation is made by 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and any time which elapses 
between that hour and arrival at home is 
spent in merely going through the motions. 

The manager of a large agency was recently 
talking to one of his new men, who formerly 
was the city salesman of a wholesale grocery 
house. The manager had seen promise in 
him, ‘and had persuaded him that he ought to 
get into life insurance. Moreover, he had 
done fairly well, unusually so for a new man. 
However, he was-telling the head of the 
agency that he was not making the income he 
thought he should earn. 


WorKED AS MUCH AS THE OTHERS 


“Look here, John,” said the manager, 
kindly. ‘“You’ve done better than I expected 
you would, and better than any new man can 
expect to do. But that isn’t the point. You 
are not doing as well as you could do. Tell 
me, how much time are you putting in on your 
work?” | 

“Why, I’m working about as much as the 
other agents,” said the solicitor, putting him- 
self on the defensive. 

“That isn’t the point,” insisted the manager. 
“Maybe they aren’t working hard enough, 
either. But what I want to know is, how 
much less time do you work now than when 
you were with the wholesale house?” 

The solicitor smiled sheepishly as he re- 
plied, “To tell the truth, I’m not coming any- 
where near that schedule. I used to be on the 
job by 8 o’clock every morning, and never 
stopped until 5:30 in the afternoon. That. was 
pretty strenuous campaigning, with work every 
minute of the day and mighty little time for 
lunch. I didn’t think it was practicable to try 
to follow that schedule in this business.” 

The manager convinced him that it was not 
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only practicable, but very desirable; and the 
former city salesman buckled down to the 
task of putting in the hard licks as he had 
done for the grocery jobbers, and before he 
knew it he was getting far more business than 
he had ever been able to do before. 


A Swort-Hour MAN 


The writer knows of one clever agent whose 
daily schedule is almost like that which would 
be prescribed at a rest cure. And he’s husky 
enough to get along on a good deal more 
strenuous system. He never leaves his home 
before 9 o’clock in the morning. When he 
reaches the office he reads the morning paper, 
goes over his mail, chats with the manager 
and the cashier, and gets out on the street 
about 10:30 o’clock. He goes to lunch shortly 
after noon, and reappears on the streets about 
2:30 o’clock. Two hours of soliciting is 
enough for him, so that, though he is back at 
the office and doesn’t leave there until 5:30, he 
has really put in less than four hours in actual 
solicitation—the kind of work which must 
produce his income, if he is to have any in- 
come. Yet he doesn’t seem to think that he’s 
loafing or soldiering, and would probably re- 
sent the suggestion that he isn’t a hard work- 
ing, industrious agent. 

“T’ve tried to get him to go in for the 
strenuous life,” said his manager, recently, 
“but it’s an impossible task. He’s a good pro- 
ducer as it is, but what a star he would be if 
he would really work!” 


THe Many NEArR-STARS 


And there are hundreds of: other near-stars 
who will never get there until they learn that 
industry is the basis and the prerequisite of 
success in the life insurance business, just as 
it is everywhere else. The fact of the business 
is that modern conditions demand a little more 
effort and a little more “punch” than were 
necessary ten or twenty-five years ago. Every- 
thing has been speeded up and made more 
efficient. The laborer or the machine whose 
production would have been considered ample 
a few years ago is now required to double its 
output. The defective machine goes into the 
scrap heap, and the inefficient workman gets 
off the payroll. They have got to make good, 
and to be measured by twentieth century 
standards in order to stay in the business. 

Salesmanship is in the same category. The 
cost of living has gone up, and the man who 
would live as well as he did a few years ago 
must earn more money. Standards of living 
have advanced, and the mode of life which 
was acceptable then is not near what one 
would have to-day. Thus the demand is for a 
larger income and purchasing ability of 
greater capacity. The only answer is in- 
creased business and more sales. 

The insurance man who thinks that his in- 
come is restricted should remember that his 
time is his capital, and that if he wastes it he 
is necessarily cutting down his income. If his 
figures show that every hour put in in solici- 
tation is worth $1, and he wastes ten hours in 
one week, he has thrown away $10, which is 
the income on $2000 for a year. Multiply this 
by fifty, and the result indicates that the in- 
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come on $100,000 has been lost forever. No 
life insurance man who is spending less than 
eight hours a day selling his commodity ought 
to talk about not earning as much as he needs. 
If he isn’t making all the money he wants the 
fault is his, 


LIFE AGENT MUST BE CREDIT MAN 


Life insurance salesmen, both from necessity 
and their eagerness to offer every possible in- 
ducement to the prospect to take insurance now, 
handle a great many notes, the majority of 
which they must either carry themselves or 
guarantee the payment of if discounted. 

The majority of men who make a practice of 


- extending credit to applicants show exceeding- 


ly good judgment in the taking of paper, though 
too many suffer losses which a little care and 
caution would avoid. 

Agents who secure uniformly good paper con- 
sider the taking of an applicant’s note for the 
insurance premium just as carefully and thor- 
oughly as though they were loaning the money 
out of their own pockets on the terms set forth 
in the note, and rarely waive the interest. 

When it comes to the extension of credit the 
person seeking credit must be either wholly 
good or wholly bad. There are no half-way sta- 
tions in the work of a successful credit man. 
The debtor who is not good for the whole of his 
obligations is not good for, and neither will he 
pay, a part of his obligation. 

Whenever you coffer to take an applicant’s note 
for an insurance premium, or you are asked to 
take a premium note, consider the matter just 
as carefully as though you were a banker and 
in exchange for the obligation were going to 
hand over the amount of cash represented, and 
unless it is your judgment that a cash loan to 
the amount of the premium would be a wise 
one do not under any circumstances accept the 
paper. 

Applying this rule to the extension of credits 
may mean a decrease in your applications, but 
a small business on a profitable basis is far bet- 
ter than a big business on a losing basis. 

You should consider your applicants just as 
earefully from the financial standpoint as the 
medical director must consider them from the 
physical standpoint.—Illinois Life Bulletin. 


ILLUSTRATION BLANKS 


We have somewhere seen the opinion ex- 
pressed that the thing to do with an illustra- 
tion blank is to fill it out, study it carefully 
and throw it in the waste basket. The aver- 
age newly appointed agent thinks that the fill- 
ing out of an illustration blank is a sort of 
ritual essential to the closing of the case, and 
he devotes to that task a great deal of time 
which would be better employed in personal 
contact with his prospects. For reasons it is 
unnecessary to explain here, no company can 
properly permit the use of blanks not prepared 
by the home office. A company blank must say 
just what ,it means; its language must be se- 
lected with great accuracy, and that necessity 
entails the use of technical words. But techni- 
cal language conveys little meaning to the lay 
reader. Consequently illustration blanks are 
hot understood unless the prospect is very care- 
fully instructed. But if the agent understands 
the matter himself and has been able to thor- 
oughly inform his prospect the latter will not 
need a nillustration blank. 

There is just one big thing about an insur- 
ance contract that ought to interest the pros- 
pect, and that is what it will do for his family. 
There is also one little thing; what it will cost. 
The illustration blank says very little about 
either but a great deal about cash, loan, paid- 
up and extension values which are beside the 
ain point. Of course, there are a few indi- 
viduals of a certain mental type who insist upon 
going into all the pros and cons of detail, but 
even so the policy itself is the only document 
in the case giving complete detail. If the 
Soliciting agent has thoroughly mastered his 
business he can tell it best without confusing 
his prospect with illustration blanks; he avoids 
& common excuse for delay and competition en- 
COuraged by the existence of something which 
fan be handed about.—Northwestern Mutual 
Field Notes. 


ADDRESSES MEDICAL MEN 





Frederick F. Hoffman Speaks on “Mor- 
tality from Cancer in Different Occu- 
pations” at Atlantic City 


Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician for the 
Prudential of Newark, made an address before 
the American Academy of Medicine at Atlantic 
City recently on ‘‘The Mortality from Cancer in 
Different Occupations.” An abstract of the 
address is as follows: 


A review of the more important works on 
cancer in its relation to occupation and the 
available statistical information on the subject 
fails to provide an entirely satisfactory basis 
for definite conclusions. The statistical studies 
of the subject are, as a rule, not with refer- 
ence to organs and parts of the body affected, 
so that the resulting rates, though occasion- 
ally suggestive, are in but very few instances 
entirely and safely conclusive. The classical il- 
lustration of chimney-sweeps’ cancer is too 
well known to require further discussion. The 
well-known excessive incidence of cancerous 
growth in this occupation, however, suggests a 
well-established relation’ between the condi- 
tions under which the work is done and 
the resulting exceptional liability to cancerous 
growths. The evidence is less conclusive re- 
garding gardeners’ cancer, but in this class also 
the statistical evidence seems to sustain med- 
ical observation to the effect that this occupa- 
tion under certain conditions is one with a 
definite liability towards more than normal 
cancer frequency. Still more conclusive is the 
evidence with regard to cancer occurrence in 
the coal-tar and pitch industries, both in the 
form of cancerous ulceration of the skin and 
of the corneal surface of the eye. The same 
conclusion applies to the frequency of cancer 
in the patent fuel industry of England and 
South Wales, but as yet no corresponding evi- 
dence has been forthcoming regarding the same 
industries in the United States. Whether there 
is a distinct relationship of alcoholism to 
cancerous growths is not established by the evi- 
dence at present available; but apparently 
brewers, maltsters, and men in similar occupa- 
tions are subject to predisposing conditions 
posssibly inherent in the character of the work 
done, with a_ resulting specific liability to 
cancer. 

Cancer is also apparently of more than nor- 
mal frequency among blast furnace employees, 
but this conclusion requires further investiga- 
tion. An important study has been made of 
the frequency of malignant disease of the lungs 
among the miners of the Schneeberg district of 
Saxony, but no corresponding evidence has been 
forthcoming for other mining districts of the 
world. Agricultural workers have been shown 
by German investigations to be especially sub- 
ject to cancers of the skin, which suggests a 
possible inter-relation of cancer occurrence in 
plants, animals and man. The investigations by 
Green regarding the relation of coal-soot ex- 
posure to malignant disease are suggestive of 
still more important and practically useful dis- 
coveries in the future. The principle of cancer 
causation laid down by Green is explained by 
him to also account for the higher mortality 
from malignant disease among furriers and 
seamen, tin-plate manufacturers, lead workers, 
india-rubber workers, guana workers and per- 
sons exposed to X-rays. 

The statistical data of the present investiga- 
tion are limited to the returns of the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales for 1892-1902 and 
the experience data of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 1907-1912. The study in- 
cludes a brief review of the occupation mor- 
tality statistics collected by cancer census in- 
quiries, particularly those of Germany, Hun- 
gary and Sweden. As a rule, the statistics are 
not sufficient in detail for strictly scientific pur- 
poses, but the available material suggests the 
direction in which such inquiries could, with- 
out much difficulty, be made to serve a much 
more practical purpose than has heretofore been 
the case. This conclusion applies especially to 
the required distinction of age and organs and 
parts of the body affected. It requires ftirther 


to be kept in mind that the numerous factors 
which condition occupation mortality from all 
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causes are extremely variable and that, there- 
fore, exceptional care is necessary in this par- 
ticular direction of cancer research. The most 
useful results are likely to be obtained by 
thoroughly specialized studies of particular oc- 
cupations. As brought out by this inquiry, oc- 
cupational or industrial groups are not likely 
to yield conclusive and practically useful re- 
sults. 


THE PAINTER CASE 


Latest Development in Interesting Fight 
Over Vital Organs of the Late 
Edward O. Painter 


The now famous Painter case has again 
come before the public, this time through an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from a Maryland court, for an order 
appointing a receiver to take charge of the 
vital organs of the late Mr. Painter for a 
chemical examination. 

Edward ©. Painter, a wealthy fertilizer 
manufacturer of Jacksonville, Fla., fell over- 
board from a ferryboat on the St. Johns 
river at that place on April 21, 1913, and was 
drowned. He carried more than a million dol- 
lars of insurance. Just prior to the accident 
Mr. Painter was seized with violent vomiting, 
it is said, and when he went to the rail of the 
boat fell into the water. 


REMOVE VITAL ORGANS 


When the body was recovered the vital or- 
gans were sent to Baltimore in charge of the 
family physician, in order that an examination 
might be made. A fight was then started to 
prevent the organs from being returned to the 
Painter family, with the result that an injunc- 
tion was secured by an insurance company 
involved in the payment of a claim, preventing 
Dr. Charles Glasor, in whose custody the vital 
organs were placed, from returning them to 
Florida. The insurance company was desir- 
ous of also examining the organs. The re- 
ceiver was appointed to take charge of them 
and make the desired examination, the court 
holding that the provisions of the policy gave 
the company a superior property right over 
the family for custody of the remains. 

The appeal to the Supreme Court was taken 
in order to get a review of the decision. The 
Painter case has attracted wide attention in 
insurance circles, and the outcome will be 


watched with much interest. 


SUGGESTIVE 


If your company’s sound, its record clear, 
And has “bigger” grown each succeeding year, 
Has never defaulted on contracts made, 

And every just claim has most promptly paid, 
If its rates are right, its dividends fair, 

You won’t need in talking to use “hot air.” 


Don’t take up the time of a business man 

By airing views on the “general plan,” 

But select some “policy” suited best, 

Then drive home the facts, he will do the rest. 
Show him as briefly and plain as you can 
Naught’s better devised since the world began. 
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Don’t try to show him how much you may 
know, 

Sut straight to the point of his “signing” go; 

Impress the cold facts on his mind that he 

As a man should protect his family. 

That life is uncertain and may be brief, 

That orphans and widows oft need relief. 


Advise him to take what best suits his need, 
To size of “commission” pay little heed. 
Study his welfare—’twill pay in the end. 
Make of the man an unwavering friend. 
Tell him no lies, and as years roll away 
Promptly each year he'll the premium pay. 


There'd be less “lapses” if agents were true— 
Stuck to the facts when they put the case 
through. 

Gave no impressions except what were right, 

Opened the doubtful points up to the light. 

Honor your calling and mean all you say, 

Never on ignorant confidence play. 
—Aucustus TREADWELL, 


POLICY SPECULATORS 
The Mutual Life of New York has the fol- 
lowing to say on the subject of policy specu- 
lators: 


To this end policies nearing the completion 
of their dividend periods are chosen, and the 
insured is asked to obtain from his company a 
Statement of what it will pay in cash for the 
surrender of the policy, well knowing that the 
company cannot lawfully pay more than the re- 
serve until the end of the dividend period, says 
the circular. 

That is, the company cannot legally allow 
anything at all on account of the deferred divi- 
dend soon to accrue. The speculator at once of- 


fers corsiderable more than the company can 
lawfully pay at that time, but a good deal less 
than the combined cash value and probable divi- 
dend which the company will soon be able to 
pay at the end of distribution period. 

If the schemer’s proposition is accepted and 
the insured lives until the end of the distribu- 
tion period—a year, or perhaps three or four 
years later—the purchaser will then surrender 
the policy and reap a tremendous profit on his 
investment. If the policyhalder dies before the 
end of the period, the purchaser will receive 
the full face amount of the insurance, which 
should have gone to the family of the insured, 
and will thereby realize a much larger profit 
than in the first case. If the insured is in fail- 
irg health—likely soon to die—at the end of the 
cividend period, the purchaser will draw only 
the dividend in cash and a little later, on the 
death of the insured, will receive the face 
amount of the insurance also, all of which 
should have gone to the family of the insured. 

Policyholders who may receive seductive of- 
fers of this kind are urged to consult the com- 
pany, and have the benefit of its disinterested 
but expert advice. If in dire need of money at 
the time, or if unable to continue payment of 
premiums, the company will lend the policy- 
ho!der a large part of the amount for which he 
could sell his policy to the speculator. 

This will meet present needs and enable him 
to mairtain his policy in force until the end 
of the dividend period, when he will receive for 
himself the accruing dividend and, if need be, 
tre surrender value of the policy—the latter 
lees the outstanding loan, 


SHOT FOR EXPRESSING FEAR 


You start yourself failing at the moment you 
begin to fear you may fail—yes, that has been 
said before. You start yourself succeeding the 
momert you think you will succeed—yes, that, 
too, has been said by another. 

It takes iteration and reiteration to impress 
the average man—and we are all simply average 
men—with the importance of doing what is 
plainly the right thing to do, and what every 
one of us knows to be the right thing to do. 
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When we tell you to keep all thought of the 
possibility of failure out of your head—that if 
it occurs to you, force it out of your mind—we 
may be telling you something that you have 
krown to be a fact and known to be the best 
thing for you for many long years, and yet you 
may -.need just this punch to make you realize 
that you are not practicing the virtue. 

there’s a story that Napoleon, passing a 
group of his off-duty soldiers the day before a 
battle, heard one of them say, “I fear we fail to- 
morrow.’ Napoleon is said to have drawn his 
revolver and shot the man dead. Never after 
that was one of Napoleon’s soldiers heard talk- 
ire of failure, 

You can follow the derivation of that word 
‘failure’ back to a suggestion of cowardice. 

You yourself know that failure often is the 
result of cowardice. 

It takes a brave lifeman to face and go 
through with a long day’s list of hard prospects. 
He’s got to have the real battle-winning stuff 
in him to hold to such a war-path without 
faltering, and to finish the day with scalps at 
his belt. —International Lifeman. 


Don’t Forget Your Luck 


Lawyers and doctors have to wait for people 
t> come ard patronize them. They can’t even 
advertise. Professional ethics bind them hand 
and foot. 

The average stére clerk gets twelve dollars 
a week. The average office clerk ten. 

Average pay of traveling salesmen is seventy- 
five dollars a month and certain expenses, and 
they’re said to have less money left at the end 
of each month than most any kind of employees. 

Average preacher gets about the same as 
average traveling salesman, minus expense 
money. 

And you don’t have to have a dollar of cap- 
it>l—just brains and hustle stuff. 

Talk about snaps. 

You've got the pick of the whole world’s 
bunch of snaps! 

Give us more evidence that you appreciate 
your great luck—appreciate all that your com- 
panv dees te help you get business!—Interna- 
tional “Lifeman. 
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ENGLISH COMPENSATION 


Its Benefits Far Exceeded Its Bad 
Effects 


AS A WHOLE, LAW WORKS FAVORABLY 


After Fifteen Years it Has Been Adopted by Coun- 
try as Well as by Parliament, Although 
Modifications Are Yet to be Made 


The act which was passed in England in 
1897, “to amend the law with respect to com- 
pensation to workmen for accidental injuries 
suffered in the course of their employment,” 
was amended in 1900 and considerably ex- 
tended in 1906. It introduced a new principle 
into the industrial system of England. It has 
wide discussion; it has been de- 
nounced by some and praised by others. After 
having been in operation for a period of fifteen 
years, it may truly be said that it has been 
finally adopted by the country aswell as by 
Parliament, and that the principle for which it 
stands will never be abandoned, however much 
the act may have yet to be modified. Under 
the act, as modified in 1906, all trades and oc- 
cupations are included unless specifically ex- 
cluded. The main principle involved is that 
each industry should bear its own risks, and 
carry the burden of relieving those who suffer 
bodily injury while engaged therein. Under 
this principle when a man is injured in the 
Ordinary course of his employment (without 
wilful misconduct on his part), he is entitled 
to be compensated from the industry in which 
it occurred. But the principle also was estab- 
lished that the risk should be divided between 
the employer and the employee. Thus the com- 
pensation for total or partial incapacitation for 
work resulting from injury: was fixed at half 
Wages. 


aroused 


LiriGATION GREATLY REDUCED 

It is important to note also that the act was 
Of a gratuitous character, in’ that it. supple- 
Mented without impairing whatever other 
Tights to compensation a man might possess. 
An injured employee still retains all of his 
former rights, either at common law or under 
the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880.. In 
actual practice, however, the litigation for 


damages has been greatly reduced, and is still 
rapidly diminishing. [or illustration, the cases 
brought under the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880 numbered 649 in 1906, 298 in 1909, and 
only 197 in 1912. 

Under the Workmen’s 
the liability of the employer extends to prac- 


Compensation Act 


tically all accidents incidental to the occupa- 
tion, and in addition provides for compensa- 
The 


minimum allowance to total dependents in case 


tion for twenty-four industrial diseases. 


of death is fixed at £150, and the allowance 
during disablement is half wages (compensa- 
tion, however, may not exceed £1 per week) 
without limit of time. Under the act of 1906 
compensation is allowed from the beginning 
of the injury in all cases except those of less 
than two weeks’ duration, when compensation 
dates from the beginning of the second week. 
In the original act of 1897, compensation was 
paid in no case until the beginning of the 
third week. 
to workmen employed by his sub-contractor, 
and he cannot contract himself out of his lia- 


An employer is liable for injuries 


bilities unless he provides as great or greater 
benefits. The employer has practically no re- 
lief in the plea of contributory negligence, and 
so we find that in actions at court the work- 
men won in seventy-six per cent of the 4,388 
cases decided during 1912. 


REDUCTION OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES 

One of the best results of the act has been 
its effect in bringing about a reduction in acci- 
dental injuries. Employers have been forced 
to realize the importance of making every pos- 
sible effort to safeguard their employees. This 
has been done by a more effective guarding of 
dangerous machinery, by a more careful se- 
lection of supervising foremen, and by the is- 
suance of instruction and 
warning against the risks incident to the par- 
ticular employment. 


more circulars of 


One of the most serious criticisms ‘brought 
against the act has been that it has resulted in 
the driving out of employment of old men. 
There is little doubt that this criticism is well 
directed, but it is quite probable that the in- 
dustrial-disease feature of the act has been 
chiefly responsible for this condition of affairs. 
While old men may be more liable to injury, 
they usually receive less pay than men in the 
prime of life, and their compensation would be 
correspondingly less, particularly in cases of 


- held at Birmingham, England. 


permanent disability, owing to the fact that 
there is no time limit to cases of total dis- 
ability, and, of course, the expectation of life 
of the old men would be much lower than that 
of the young or middle-aged men. 

IXmployers and insurance companies are 
now more insistent upon the physical require- 
ments of employees being unexceptional, and 
medical examination is more generally adopted, 
because of the industrial-disease feature of the 
act. Large numbers of men have thus been 
either kept out of employment or thrown out. 
This feature of the act, too, has been a strong 
incentive to the British manufacturer to pro- 
ceed more rapidly in the adoption of labor- 
saving niachinery, and thus materially reduce 
the number of employees exposed to the risks 
for which he, the employer, must be financially 
responsible. As ali employers are compelled 
to insure against having to compensate their 
workmen, and as the rates of the proprietary 
insurance companies are high, the employer 
who cannot secure the benefits of mutual rates 
can only save himself in two ways: first, in- 
directly by preventing accidents and disease in 
his industry so that the insurance premiums 
may ultimately be lowered, and, second, and 
more directly, by reducing the number of his 
employees by methods which will not curtail 
his output. 


New. Criticism oF Act 
The latest criticism of the act of 1906 was 
made recently by Richard Parkes, while acting 
Midland 
Corporation, 
Mr. Parkes de- 


clared that lawyers had had too much to do 


as chairman at a meeting of the 


Employers Mutual. Assurance 


with the framing of the act, with the result 
that the cost of administration has been need- 
lessly high, and too large a proportion of the 
total compensation has gone to the settlement 
of really trivial cases. Mr: Parkes suggested 
that the act requires to be amended by busi- 
ness men in the direction of simplicity and 
clearness, so that more of the cases can be set- 
tled automatically or before a medical tribunal 
rather than before an expensive law court. 

On the whole, however, it must be admitted 
that in England the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has worked favorably; that is, its benefits 
to have far exceeded its bad effects, 
such as are reflected in increased unemploy- 


ment and in -the perhaps too heavy burden 


seem 
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imposed upon certain industries which must 
compcte in the world’s trade. Its chief critics 
admit that it is a step towards State socialism, 
and its main defect lies in the fact that it is 
not founded as securely as it should be on the 
principle of mutuality. And, in this respect, 
it must be admitted that the German system is 
more satisfactory, both to employer and em- 
ployed, than the English. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A Synopsis of the Compulsory Law of New 
York. Effective as to Compensation 
for Injuries July 1, 1914 


The new law provides that compensation 
shall be paid for injuries sustained or death 
incurred by employees engaged in forty-two 
groups, classified as hazardous employments. 
These groups include practically all productive 
and constructive industrial enterprises, as well 
as mining, quarrying and transportation. 

Employers subject to the law are liable for 
compensation for all injuries or death result- 
ing to employees out of and in the course of 
their employment, without regard as to fault 
as a cause of injury, except where there was 
willful intention on the part of the injured to 


effect injury to himself or another, or where 
injury results solely from intoxication when 
on duty. 


Employers may secure compensation by in- 


suring : 

(1) In the State fund. 

(2) In a stock or mutual company author- 
ized to transact compensation insurance in 
New York. 

(3) Furnish proof to the commission of 
financial ability to pay such claims themselves. 

Where an employer fails to secure the pay- 
ment of compensation for his injured em- 
ployees and their dependents, the injured em- 
ployee or his legal representative may either 
claim compensation or bring action for dam- 
ages, at his option. In the latter case the em- 
ployer may not plead in his defense negligence 
of fellow servant, assumption of risk or con- 
tributory negligence. 

The employer shall provide medical, surgical 
or other necessary attendance or treatment as 
is required or requested by the employee dur- 
ing sixty days after the injury. 

No compensation shall be allowed for the 
first fourteen days of disability, except first aid 
as outlined above. 

The scale of compensation payable after the 
first fourteen days is set forth in the following 
table: 


BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW YORK COMPENSATION LAW OF 1914. 
INJURIES Not RESULTING IN DEATH. 


LIMITS OF COMPENSA- 
TION, PER WEEK. 
NATURE OF INJURY. Compensation. 
| Maximum. Minimum. 
i ; 
$ 3 
1. Total permanent disability: | 662¢% average weekly wages, during 15 5 
Loss of: Both hands. continuance. 
Both arms. 
Both feet. 
Both eyes. 

Any two of above. : 

2. Temporary total disability: 6624% average weekly wages, during 15 5 

continuance (not to exceed $3500). 

3. Permanent partial disability: 6624% average weekly wage for: 15 5 
*Loss of: Thumb..... 60 weeks. 
First finger....... 46 weeks. 
Second finger 30 weeks. 
SEP Ue Serre ree 25 weeks. 
Fourth finger OW bareabes orale aie 15 weeks. 

One phalange, thumb or finger: One-half compensation for thumb or 15 5 

that finger: 
EE OUTER Oe ee 38 weeks. 
Other toes (any one)................ 16 weeks. 
One phalange great toe or other toe: One-half compensation for great toe 
_ or toe. 

_ aa re . eran Be 244 weeks. 20 | 5 

| BARE a er ; - 312 weeks. 

Se rt ere = ‘ 205 weeks. 

Bes 5 hy ocera Pook is 288 weeks. 

ae eee eens she sty ne 128 weeks. 

Other cases. During disability 6624 % of difference 15 5 
between average weekly wages and | 
average weekly wages thereafter. | 

4. Temporary partial disability. Same as above (not to exceed $3500). 15 | 5 








* More than one phalange of fingers, toes, thumb or great toe, considered as entire member. 


INJURIES RESULTING IN DEATH. 








SURVIVORS. 


| 
| 
| 


1. None. 


under 18 years.) 


Wife or dependent husband and child or 
children under 18. 
3. Child or children under 18. 


Benefits, Compensation. 


Reasonable funeral expenses. $100. 
2. Wife or dependent husband. (No children| 30% average weekly wages during 
} widow- or dependent widowerhood 
with two years’ compensation in one 
sum on remarriage. 
Same as above plus 10% of such| 6624% average weekly 
wages for each child until 18. 
15% average weekly wages for each| 6624% average weekly 
child until 18. 





Maximum Aggregate 
Benefit. 


wages. 


4. Dependent brothers, sisters ér grand-children| 15% average weekly wages each until] 662% average weekly 
18 


under 18. 


Dependent parents or grand-parents. Inj 15% average weekly wages each. 


case benefits under 2 or 3 be less than 
6624 % average weekly wage. 








wages, less amounts 
payable under 2 or 3. 








Thursda\ 


STATE COMPENSATION 


Higher Commissions Authorized by 
Colorado Department 


TO RETAIN FIVE PER CENT ADDITIONAL 


Texas Rates Agreed Upon—Other News of Work- 
men’s Compensation 


Commissioner Epsteen of the Colorado Insur- 
ance Department has taken a stand relative to 
the commissions on employers’ liability business 
in that State, in a letter to the casualty agents. 
The Commissioner recites the agreement reached 
at the Chicago meeting regarding the limita- 
tion of the acquisition cost of liability business, 
and lays particular stress on the limitation rul- 
ing modified so as to allow a five per cent dif- 
ferential in the Rocky Mountain Zone. He is- 
sued instructions to the agents to retain five per 
cent additional on this business and justifies his 
action by stating that the Workmens Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, ‘‘an organization without 
legal standing,’’ has ignored the five per cent 
differential which could be allowed. 

The ruling of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment on the acquisition cost in the Rocky 
Mountain Zone was to the effect that the com- 
missions should be not more than twenty-five 
per cent of the premium, and that the expense 
of acquiring the business should not exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the premium. Super- 
intendent Emmet of the New York Department 
has issued a statement in reference to Commis- 
sionr Epsteen’s letter. He said that he had of- 
ficially placed a limit upon the money to be 
spent in securing business, and, further, he con- 
tinued: 

Any arrangement made between the company and 
its agents, within the limitations prescribed, is a mat- 
ter entirely between the agent and the company, and 
one in which the department is not concerned. . 

The department certainly would not take the _posi- 
tion that any company should pay up to the limits 
prescribed in our directions, for our object has been 
to bring about a reduction in expenses and not an 


increase. 
TEXAS RATES 

The insurance companies and the Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association have agreed to 
the following suggestions of the Texas Insur- 
ance Department relative to compensation rates 
in that State: 

First—That a manual of rate sufficient for the stock 
companies and the Texas Employers Insurance Asso- 
ciation be filed and consovet by the Commissioner, 
and the companies and the association be permitted 
to write at the approved rates for a period of ninety 
days from this date. 

Second—That at the end of ninety days and at the 
time when the Commissioner shall have the experience 
covering a period of six months in Texas and eight- 
een months in Massachusetts, a new manual, or new 
manuals, shall be prepared by the companies and ten- 
dered or filed; and that upon the rejection of the 
manual tendered by the stock companies, or of that 
tendered by the Texas Employers Insurance Associa- 
tion the aggrieved party shall have the right to bring 
a mandamus suit in the Supreme Court of the State, 
upon an agreed statement of facts, to test out the 
legal question as to whether or not the rates specified 
in the statutes, as an adequate rate, means one which 
is adequate only for the Texas Employers Insurance 
Association or one which must be adequate for the 
stock companies; and in event the Supreme Court 
shall upon jurisdictional or other grounds fail oF 
refuse to decide the merits of said question in any 
such mandamus proceeding, then such aggrieved party 
may pursue such other remedy, legal or equitable, oF 
both, that such party may deem expedient to secure 
or protect its rights in the premises. : 

third—-That pending the determination of this last 
named legal question, the Texas Employers Insurance 
Association shall have the right to place q rider on 
the policies issued by said association, in which, tt 
will be agreed that in the event the legal question 
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vove referred to shall be determined in favor of the 
Texas Employers Insurance Association, then that 
uch Texas Employers Insurance Association shall 
ave the right to return to its voluntary policyholders 
15 per cent of the premium, less whatever other ex- 
pense the Texas Employers Insurance Association 
nay have been to in order to obtain the policy; pro- 
vided, however, that policies obtained by solicitation 
other than by mail shall be’ considered as the policies 
obtained through the agency system and the return of 


the 15 per cent of the premium shall not apply. 

Commissioner Collier has issued a letter to 
stock companies, mutuals, reciprocals and gen- 
eral agents, as follows: 

First—That I have to-day approved as adequate 
workmen’s compensation insurance classifications and 
rates as this day filed by the Texas Employers Insur- 
nce Association, as printed by the press of Lockwood 
& Brainard Company, Hartford, Conn., form No. 
5568, with the following amendments, which are also 
approved: (a) As amended by insert pages 67 and 
68: (b) as amended by eliminating from lines 1 and 
2. page 135, the words “operating no warehouses 
and” (c) as amended by striking out from page 135, 
line 17, opposite cottonseed or manufacturers, includ- 
ing refining, the rate $5.80, and inserting the rate $5, 
and by striking out from the note at the bottom ot 
page 185 the figures $70 and inserting the figures $10. 

Second—That such rates are effective as to existing 
renewal and new business on and after January 15, 
1914. 

Third-—That these are the only workmen’s com- 
pensation classifications and rate to be used by com- 
panies writing this class of insurance from and after 
January 15 and until other rates are approved by me. 

ourth—That these rates are not retroactive. 

Vifth—That the classifications and rates are to be 
construed and applied in accordance with the rules 
contained in said manual, form No. 5568, 

Sixth—That if any company fails to observe the 
rules, classifications and rates and writes any business 
in violation of same | shall be compelled to cancel 
its license to do business in the State of Texas. 


PREPARING LAW FOR VIRGINIA 


Commissioner Button of the Virginia Insur- 
ance Department is planning a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, modeled after the Michigan law 
of 1912, which provides that any injured work- 
man shall be paid a certain amount by his em- 
ployer under certain conditions of liability. No 
payment shall be made if the man is incapaci- 
tated less than two weeks. During the first 
three weeks after injury the employer shall fur- 
nish medical aid and medicines and, during the 
period of disability, will be required to pay the 
workman a weekly compensation of not less than 
$4 nor more than $10, the amount to be governed 
by the extent of the injury. In no case will 
compensation be paid for more than 300 weeks, 
and should the injury cause death the 300 weeks’ 
compensation must be paid to dependents of the 
workman. The amount of compensation to be 
paid, the administration of the law, etc., will be 
in the hands of an industrial accident board, to 
be composed of the Commissioners of Insurance 
and Labor and the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. 


CHALLENGES INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
LAW 

The first case in the Supreme Court challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of industrial insurance 
laws adopted or advocated in many States has 
been filed, the Mountain Timber Company of 
Kalama, Washington, contending that the in- 
dustrial insurance law of that State denies a 
Republican form of government and embodies an 
unreasonable taking of property. The law in 
question requires the company to pay into the 
State Treasury two and one-half per cent of its 
lumber and railroad pay roll to create a fund 
for compensating injured employees. 

The compensation measure drafted by the 
State Federation of Labor has been introduced 
in the legislature at Frankfort, and that of the 
Kentucky Manufacturers and Shippers Associa- 
tion will be presented some time this week. 
Senator Knight of Louisville is sponsor for the 
State labor bill, which is much more radical 
than that of the manufacturers. It provides for 
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State insurance. for a State board of awards, 
for a maximum indemnity of $3750, and for pay- 
ments during periods of disability amounting to 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the 
employee. The manufacturers’ measure pro- 
vides for insurance to be continued through the 
stock companies, and that awards be determined 
by the Circuit Court in each county. The 
maximum indemnity is to be $3000 and the in- 
demnity during disability caused by accidents 
one-half of the weekly wage instead of two- 
thirds. 
introduced on this subject. 

Up to January 6 the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission had received $1,400,000 premiums 
from 6000 employers, covering 365,000 employees, 
for the workmen’s compensation fund. This rep- 
resents a payroll of over $500,000,000 annually. 
The number of employers who will carry their 
own insurance was 174, covering 98,097, with an 
annual payroll of $66,804,104. Some of the most 
prominent employers of the State are included 


Several other measures are also to be 


in the latter. 


CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPANIES LICENSED, PRO- 
JECTED AND RETIRED 
DURING 1913 
STOCK COMPANIES. 

(Licensed. ) 


American Indemnity Company, Galveston, Tex. 
Authorized capital, $300,000. President, Sealy Hutch- 
ings; secretary, George Sealy. 

Bond and Mortgage Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Authorized capital, $2,000,000, President, 
Tames H. Adams. D. O’Melveney. 3 
“Dakota Live Stock and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Bismarck, N. D. Authorized capital, $100,000. 
President, R. D. Ward; secretary, | Graham. | 

Frontier Accident Company, Lincoln, Neb. Capital, 
$100,000, (See retired companies. ) 

Granite Live Stock Insurance Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Authorized capital, $100,000. President, 
\dolph Levy; secretary, J. B. Rice. 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Authorized capital, $750,000. President, 
R. M. Bissell; secretary, D. J. Glazier. 

International Industrial Casualty Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind fas 

Kansas Casualty and Surety Company, Wichita, 
Kan. Capital paid in, $377,750. President, J. C. O. 
Morse; secretary, J. W. O’Neil, 

Kaskakia Live Stock Insurance Company, Shelby- 
ville, Ill. Authorized capital, $50,000. President, W. 
J. Eddy; secretary, C. F. Stairwalt. 

“Los Angeles Title Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Authorized capital, $500,000. President, T. C. 
Thornton; secretary, A. L, Rhodes. 

Montana Live . Stock and Casualty 
Helena, Mont. Capital paid in, $50,450, 
E. L. Norris; secretary, G. B. Conway. 

Old Line Accident Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Neb. Authorized capital, $100,000, President, Col. 
John G. Maher: secretary, C. M. Shurtleff, 

Union Liability Company, Chicago, I. 
John R. Draper; secretary, Abel L. Allen. 

Western Indemnity Company, Dallas, Tex. Author- 
ized capital, $400,000. President, Thomas B. Love. 

Western Live Stock Insurance Company, Peoria, 
Il. Authorized canital, $500,000, President, Phil S. 
Haner; manager, H. C. Naylor. 


Company, 
President, 


President, 


( Projected.) 

American Anchor Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Va. President, S. Galeski; secretary, E. P. Harris. 

American Bank Insurance Company, Brandon, Miss. 

American Bankers Security Company, Chicago, III. 
Proposed capital, $50,000. 

American Bond and Mortgage Company, Anderson, 
Ind. 

Bankers Casualty Company, Minneanolis, Minn. 
President, R. L. Beson; secretary, S. L. Beson. 

ten Franklin Surety Company, Hampton. Iowa. 
Proposed capital, $100,000, President, Jno. M. Hem- 
ingway; secretary, Irma H. Harriman. 

California Surety Company, Los Angeles, Cal. Pro- 
posed capital, $550,000. 

Cosmopolitan Casualty Company, Denver, Colo. 
Proposed capital, $100,000, 

Federal Bonding and Insurance Company, Hoboken, 
N. J. Proposed capital, $250,000. 

Federal Life and Casualty Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. Proposed capital, $150,000, 

Insurance Trust Company of Delaware, Chicago, 
Ill. Proposed capital, $1,500,000. 

Inter-Mountain Unions Health and Accident In- 
surance Company, Denver, Colo. Proposed capital, 
$200,000, * 


Inter-Mountain Surety Company, Helena, Mont. 
Proposed capital, $300,000. 

Inter-State Casualty and Guaranty Company, Santa 
Fe, N. M. Proposed capital, $150,000, 

New Jersey Live Stock Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J. Proposed capital, $100,000. 

New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty Insurance 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. Proposed capital, $100,- 


000. President, J. P. Bird; secretary, J. H. Scharff. 

Oakland Title Insurance and Guaranty Company, 
Oakland, Cal. : ¥ 

Pacific State Auto Company, Santa Ana, Cal. Pro- 
posed capital, $250,000, 

Union Accident Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Proposed capital, $10,000, 

Western Live Stock Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. Proposed capital, $250,000. 

Western Mortgage and Guaranty Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. : 


(Retired.) 

Alabama Fidelity and Casualty Company, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Merged with Fidelity Mortgage and Bond 
Company, 

American Surety and Casualty, Houston, Tex. Re- 
insured in American Surety Company, New York. 

Employers Indemnity Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reinsured in Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany. 

_ Farview Casualty Company, Barre, Vt. 
in New England Casualty Company. 

Federal Union Surety Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reinsured in Western Indemnity Company. 

Fidelity Accident Company, Saginaw, Mich. Rein- 
sured in United States Health and Accident Com- 
pany, Saginaw. 

Frontier Accident Company, Lincoln, Neb. Rein- 
sured in Lincoln Accident Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
German American Indemnity Company, Denver 
Colo. License revoked. : oy : 

Great Southern Accident and Fidelity Company 
Atlanta, Ga. Reinsured. ; 2 

Imperial Assurance Company, Pittsburg, Pa. Rein- 
sured in Northwestern Surety, Mitchell, S. D. 

_ Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Company, Spring- 
field, Mo. Absorbed by Southern Surety Company 

_ Northern Casualty Company, Aberdeen, S. D. Re- 
a ig in Northwestern Surety Company, Mitchell, 


Reinsured 


Northwestern Surety Company, Mitchell, S. D 
Receiver appointed, . 
Union National Accident Company, 
American Assurance Company. : 
W estern Casualty and Guaranty Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. “ Reinsured in Western Indemnity 
Company, Dallas, Tex. ‘ 


Reinsured in 


MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANIES. 
(Organized. ) 
\tlantic Plate Glass Insurance Company, Atlantic 

ity, 2 ge é 

tankers (Ltd.) Mutual Casualty Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ; ' 

Building Contractors (Ltd.) M : ; 

i i $ td.) Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. : 

California Casualty Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 

Employers Indemnity Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
_ Equitable Bank Depositors Guarantee Company 
Columbus, O. zis 

Hardware Merchants Inter-Insurers of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kansas Employers Inter-Insurance Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, Me. 

“ is Liability Assurance Company, Newark, 

_ Property Underwriters Association of San Fran- 
cisco, San Francisco, Cal. 

Security Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, I. 
* Texas Employers Insurance Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex. | General manager, Homer R. Mitchell. 

Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Workmens Compensation Mutual Liability Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. . 


ASSESSMENT ACCIDENT. 
(Licensed. ) 

Citizens Co-operative Casualty Company, Waseca, 
Minn, President, Charles Spillane; secretary, Joseph 
Moonan, ‘ 

Commercial Accident Insurance Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Security Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Daytona, Fla. President, J. H. Selden: secretary, 

L. Selden. : 
(Projected. ) 

Equitable Casualty Company, Atlanta, Ga, 

_Macedonian Maternity and Protective Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


United Casualty Company, Boston, Mass. 


(Retired.) 


American Health and Accident Association, Des 
Moines, Ia. Reinsured in Bankers Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, 

Falls City Life and Accident Insurance Company. 
Merged with American Life and Accident Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

States Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Til. 
Reinsured in American Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, I. 











KNOWING THE BUSINESS 


Value of Saving All Stray Bits of 
Knowledge for Future Use 


HOW AN AGENT PROFITED BY THIS 


Some Familiarity with the Law Enabled Him to 
Secure Big Line 

There is probably no more offensive state- 
ment, aside from one of an extremely personal 
nature, which one could make to a business 
man than to tell him that he doesn’t know his 
business. And this is particularly true with 
reference to an insurance man, whose stock in 
trade is his knowledge of the particular kind 
of business he happens to be writing. But how 
many casualty agents are there who know the 
various kinks and twists of their big and im- 
portant branch of the insurance business? 

There are things which bob up now and 
then in the experience even of the best of 
agents which convince them, in their inmost 
souls, that they know a good deal less about 
their specialty than they might. 

It is said of lawyers that they are apt to find 
almost any stray bit of information valuable 
at some time or other; and the same thing 
might be said of the casualty man, although 
if any special line of knowledge may be said 
to be more valuable to him than another, aside 
from an intimate knowledge of his company’s 
contracts, of course, it is undoubtedly that of 
elementary law. 


TurNep StrAy Bir oF KNOWLEDGE INTO USE 


An agent who is keenly alive to the possi- 
bilities of his business used a little casual 
knowledge of this sort not long ago with con- 
spicuous effect; and he has been thanking his 
stars ever since that he happened to have that 
particular bit of knowledge, or, rather, that he 
had had the forethought to store it away, 
ready for use when he needed. it. 

The matter came up in the course of a con- 
versation with a rather desirable prospect that 
he had. been soliciting for some time. The 
prospect was the secretary of a big construc- 
tion company, as it happened, and he drove 
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about a good deal, on holidays as well as dur- 
ing working hours, in a big touring car that 
belonged to the company, using it for pleasure 
and business. 

The agent had dropped in to see if he had 
any chance at the company’s liability insur- 
ance, but finding that he hadn’t, and proceed- 
ing under the horse-sense theory that half a 
loaf is much better than no bread, he turned 
his attention to the secretary himself. 

“You need some of my goods yourself,” he 
remarked, good-naturedly and casually enough. 

“Me?” said the secretary, glad to have got 
through with the painful business of explain- 
ing that he couldn’t change the company’s 
liability insurance because the president’s son- 
in-law had it nailed down. “No, I don’t think 
you can do me any good, You see, I don’t 
own a machine myself, and the company’s got 
a policy that covers its liability for any acci- 
dent that it may happen to, as well as one 
covering property damage to the machine 
itself.” 

“Has it?” inquired the agent, while he 
reached up in the particular compartment of 
his mind housing a little special knowledge on 
the subject of who was liable for what, and 
jerked it out. “Has it? That’s interesting; 
but what has it do with the price of eggs or 
the subject under discussion, which is your 
personal liability?” 

“Why,” began the secretary, slowly, as he 
began to think. “I’m covered under that 
policy, I suppose; that’s the point. The agent 
who wrote it told me it covered me, at any 
rate,” 

“Naming no names, and without any inten- 
tion of reflecting on anybody,” chortled the 
agent, “I’ll lay you a hundred to one, and make 
a book to the public at the same odds, that it 
doesn’t cover you, if it’s the policy you say it 
is—a policy for the company. Let’s see it.” 


SECRETARY BECAME INTERESTED 

The. secretary, now interested, found the 
policy in a moment, and they looked it over. 

“Ton’t see your name here, old scout,” said 
the agent, kindly. “I’m afraid you might be 
stung pretty severely in case you happened to 
run over anybody, carelessly, negligently and 
feloniously, or anything like that. You've got 
a little property, too, haven’t you?” 

“Of course I’ve got a little property!” re- 
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torted the secretary, a little peevishly. “But 
do you mean to tell me that I’m liable to be 
liable—you know what | mean—in case I had 
an accident while I was driving that machine ?” 

“Surest thing you know,” answered the 
“Ask your attorney if you don’t 
believe me; especially, mind, when you're 
driving the machine on Sundays or in the 
afternoon out to the golf club, using it only for 
your own pleasure. There’s not the slightest 
doubt about it in that case.” 

“Tl just call you on that,” said the secre- 
tary, suddenly. And he seized the telephone 
and called a number, while he glanced out of 
the tail of his eye at the casualty man, who 
waited smilingly. He put the case to the man 
of law, and apparently received a short and 
positive answer, for he hung up and turned 
to the agent. 

“You may just write me a liability policy for 
about $10,000,” he said to the waiting agent. 
“And believe me, when that scrub who told me 
I was covered comes in——” 

“Oh! he didn’t mean any harm,” smiled the 
agent, a bit maliciously, as he filled in an ap- 
plication with his fountain pen. 

“Didn’t mean any harm?” exploded the 
other. ‘Why, suppose I’d got mixed up in an 
accident, as I might any day? Suppose-——” 

“Suppose that chap didn’t know any more 
about the needs of your company than he 
knows about casualty insurance generally?” 
suggested the agent quietly. “Look here, I’ve 
given you a good tip in this case. Don’t you 
think I deserve a crack at the company’s in- 
surance ?”’ 

“You do!” said the secretary. “And if you 
don’t get that policy right now, it’s because | 
haven’t anything to do with this company.” 

And the agent actually got the whole line— 
the president, as it happened, being a business 
man as well as a father-in-law. Son-in-law 
had about decided to go into something easy, 
anyhow. 

It wouldn’t do, perhaps, to suggest that 
every insurance man ought to be a law gradu- 
ate; but the point in the instance cited is plain 
enough, and it might be mentioned that that 
same agent is reading up regularly on the 
phases of law covering his business—contracts, 
damages and torts and similar subjects. He 
thinks it may come in handy some time; and 
he is probably right. 


agent, calmly. 

















General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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INSPECTIONS* 


- 


Important Part This. Feature Plays in 
Efficiency of Business 
DEVELOPMENT DURING PAST DECADE 


Agent, Claimant and Examiner Should Be Under 


Careful Investigation to Safeguard Interests 
of Companies 


In the rapid growth of any business dealing 
with the public at large, such as industrial 
health and accident insurance has experienced, 
it is generally to be expected that the system 
originally adopted will not fit itself uniformly 
to the extension of the business. The line of 
human endeavor and benefit in which your 
companies are engaged has in the course of a 
decade assumed proportions which the pion- 
eers could have scarcely anticipated even in 
their wildest flights of imagination. Year by 
year your agents are going up and down 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
bringing to the attention of the great masses 
of the industrial population the advantages 
which will accrue to them through small pay- 
ments in the event of their being disabled by 
accilent or illness. Accidents are always pos- 
sible under modern conditions where the 
human factor is present, and, of course, come 
unexpectedly. Illness, on the other hand, often 
gives warning of its approach, although many 
times it arrives unheralded. In providing in- 
surance against such contingencies you re 
engaged in a work which tends to relieve suf- 
fering, not only on the part of the insured 
but of the immediate family through takmg 
off the sting of pressing poverty which such 
disablement often incurs. 

While exact figures are not available re- 
garding the premiums received and_ benefits 
paid in your special field, yet it is known that 
they mount up into the millions annually, and 
will undoubtedly continue to grow despite the 
increasing volume of workmen’s compensation 
insurance which is now being written through 
the compulsory legislation of a number of the 
States. In reality workmen’s compensation 
Should prove a valuable ally to industrial 


*A paper read by W. S. Barnaby, managing 
editor, THe SPECTATOR, before the Detroit Con- 
ference at Milwaukee, February 26, 1914. 


health and accident insurance by showing the 
workers the benefits of being protected not 
only while engaged in their ordinary avoca- 
tions but in their hours of leisure. This point 
no doubt has been brought to the attention of 
your field forces, and should prove a material 
aid in still further increasing the already mag- 
nificent volume of your business. 

During the past decade one of the greatest 
developments in modern business practice has 
been that of efficiency. On all sides one hears 
the call for efficiency, which properly inter- 
preted means the utilization of every ounce 
of energy without wasted movements and the 
consequent elimination of unnecessary effort 
in the transaction of any business or in the 
performance of any particular piece of work. 
In the business of insurance generally it is 
essentially necessary that efficient methods 
prevail, especially in view of the close super- 
vision exercised over it by the various State 
Insurance Departments and the undeniably 
intense competition which prevails in all 
branches. Other things being equal, the com- 
pany with the most efficient organization, both 
in office and field, will in the long run be sure 
to forge ahead. 


DEFINITION OF INSPECTION 

A part, and a highly important part, of this 
system of efficiency in an insurance company 
is that of inspections. The Standard Diction- 
ary defines inspection as the act or process of 
looking into, especially a careful, critical in- 
vestigation or scrutiny. In the light of that 
definition there is no business wherein careful, 
critical investigation is more necessary than 
the insurance business, which has periforee to 
come into close touch at numerous points with 
the public at large. The agent, the insured, the 
claimant and the examiner should all be con- 
stantly under careful, critical investigation in 
order that the interests of the company may 
be thoroughly safeguarded and that no injus- 
tice be unwittingly shown to any person. In 
the case of the agent, when once employed, 
the efficient manager sees to it that he main- 
tains a fairly even record of production; that 
he makes a prompt and full accounting of his 
collections, and should he be authorized to 
settle claims that he make reasonable and 
satisfactory adjustments. In other words, the 
agent is being inspected continually when once 
in the service of the company. The rapid ex- 
pansion of the business of industrial health 
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and accident insurance has brought into the 
agency field a large number of untrained men, 
and has also attracted a number of men who 
have been connected with other lines of insur- 
ance, and from certain information which has 
been available from time to time it would 
appear that many of these latter have not 
proved wholly desirable acquisitions. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the inspection of 
agents should begin before the appointment is 
made, and to that end there should be the 
strictest of co-operation between the com- 
panies in reporting to a central bureau the 
names of all agents whose services have been 
discontinued with the reasons therefor. The 
large industrial life insurance companies have 
for many years co-operated in this respect, so 
that it is now impossible for an agent to ob- 
tain a position with one company if he cannot 
show a-clean record from the industrial com- 
pany with which he was formerly connected, 
no matter how many years have elapsed since 
that connection was severed. You have the 
nucleus of such a bureau through one of your 
committees, which it is to be hoped will be 
developed so as to prove the value of the 
inspection of agents. The character of an in- 
surance company is judged by the character of 
its agents as they appeal to the public. There- 
fore, only squarely honest men should be em- 
ployed, and the inspection service would make 
certain a reliable field force. An instance of 
the value of such inspections was cited re- 
cently, wherein an applicant for an agency 
gave a number of prominent business men as 
references. In response to requests from the 
company these references highly endorsed the 
man, but an inspection developed the fact that 
the applicant was actually under indictment 
for having stolen premiums collected by him 
for another company! Inspection saved the 
inquiring company from _ possibly similar 
losses. 
INSPECTION OF THE INSURED 

Inspection of the insured is probably as im- 
portant as inspection of the agent, but as 
nearly as can be discovered such inspection is 
comparatively rare. There is unquestionably 
a good reason for this in the case of your 
companies, because of the large number of 
policies issued which are for comparatively 
small amounts. The reputation of the agent 
weighs for much in considering the issuance 
of the policies applied for, but it must be 
evident that a closer inspection of applicants 
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is desirable. How this can best be accom- 
plished is a matter which only experience can 
determine. Some of the industrial life insur- 
ance companies, it is understood, are using 
some of their superintendents as lay examin- 
ers. That is, instead of having an applicant 
medically inspected the opinion of the super- 
intendent as a business man is asked respect- 
ing the risk. Persons charged with passing 
on the merits of applicants for employment, 
unconsciously perhaps, consider their physical 
aspects, and if the applicant does not look 
particularly strong he is rejected, and it is on 
that principle that the companies referred to 
are now working. This plan might work out 
to some extent in the health and accident 
field, and is merely submitted as a suggestion. 
Another method is that involving the services 
of a traveling inspector, who should visit the 


several agencies, without previous notice, and. 


thoroughly inspect the debits. He would see 
the insured personally, and ascertain if he 
or she fitted the answers made in the applica- 
tion, especially as to occupation and previous 
condition of health. Such an inspector would 
also act as a deterrent effect upon the agent, 
in that the latter would never know when the 
inspector was to visit him; and while we all 
admit that the great majority of men are hon- 
est, yet it is equally true that many are kept 
honest only by the fear of being found out. 
An inspection of all risks accepted could be 
accomplished by such a plan, and it would 
bring far greater returns than to wait until the 
insured becomes a claimant. 


MANy CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSIDERED 

It would seem hardly necessary to say any- 
thing here as to the value of inspections when 
claims are made, inasmuch as every claim of 
necessity implies an investigation. In handling 
large numbers of claims, however, there are 
many varying circumstances to be considered, 
and careful scrutiny must be given to each 
case, no matter whether the amount is trifling 
or up to the limit. Agents intrusted with the 
settlement of claims should use every care to 
protect the interests of the company by making 
close inspection, and at such times should for- 
get their own interests as agents. Independent 
inspections of claimants, through a bureau 
which specializes in that direction, as you all 
understand, have fully proved their worth 
and been the means of saving the companies 
thousands of dollars on fraudulent claims, 
while the cost is infinitesimal compared with 
the salvage which results. 

On the question of inspecting physicians 
who may be used at different times, about the 
same remarks apply as to agents. Other 
associations than yours have found that there 
are physicians who are not irreproachable and 
have done much to curtail their operations 
through a system of close inspection. 

The frequent meetings of this conference 
have proved of incalculable value to all for- 
tunate enough to attend them. It has un- 
questionably brought the companies closer to- 
gether in their efforts to uplift the business, to 
eliminate evils and to make the experience o 
all work to the common good. : 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 





Knowledge of a Manufacturing Plant 
Valuable Asset in Securing Business 





STRIKING DEMONSTRATION BY AGENT 


Convinced President of Company by Pointing Out 
Defects in Plant that Policy Was Needed 


One of the most impressive stunts which a 
good liability agent can show is an inside and 
superior knowledge of the liability hazards 
around a manufacturing plant. That is, he can 
show this if he really is a good man at his 
trade; and by this means he can frequently 
turn a doubtful prospect his way and land the 
business, as against others who have not the 
kind of knowledge which should be a part of 
the equipment of every liability man. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the 
average manufacturer thinks his plant is just 
about all right. If he did not, the chances are 
that he would see to it that changes were made 
to make it,so. It is a fact, however, that he is 
hardly in a position to see things as they really 
are, lacking perspective, and the unprejudiced 
view of the outsider; and this forms the oppor- 
tunity of the up-to-date agent who is after his 
liability insurance, 

Such an agent gave a striking demonstration 
of this not long ago, in his pursuit of one of 
the most desirable risks in his territory. He 
had hot competition for the business, as is al- 
ways the case for the big policies, and he won 
out solely on the point suggested—that he was 
several notches higher up in his business than 
his competitors. 

He had seen the president of the concern 
several times and had’ done what he could to 
land the policy, which was about to expire in 
another company; but it was pretty hard sled- 
ding, with severul other men doing the same 
thing, and the man who had the business fight- 
ing like the proverbial tom-cat to hold it. And 
then the agent played his trump card. 





AGENT WAS ON THE Jos 


It was only a short time before the expira- 
tion of the company’s liability insurance, and 
the agent knew it; that was why he had with- 
held his best play until it would count. He 
had selected a time when there was plenty of 
time to suit his purpose—early in the morning, 
before the president had even delved into his 
mail, and much before any other agent had 
stirred out of his office. Jones, as the agent 
may be called, walked briskly in and got into 
action at once. 

“Mr, Smith,” he said, “I want you to go over 
your plant with me. I’ve never seen it, and I 


think I can make a few suggestions that will be 
of service to you.” 

Having no particular réason to do other- 
wise, the president assented although a bit re- 
luctantly; and the agent had won his first 
point—that of going over the plant side by side 
with the man who was most interested in it. 
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Of course, he was taking something of a 
chance in suggesting that he could point out 
needed improvements; but it turned out that 
he was justified, 

Nor, in fact, was the chance as great as it 
might seem; for he had had a conference with 
one of the company’s inspectors, who knew 
something of the plant, and was able to give 
him some tips. On the whole, therefore, he 
felt that he was pretty safe, and he kept his 
eyes wide open for the loop-hole which he felt 
pretty sure would show up before he got 
through. 

And he was right. In most respects, it is 
true, he found the plant all that it should be— 
well-lighted, with concrete floors, machines 
guarded, dust collectors taking accumulations 
out of the air and off the floors; but the loop- 
hole was there, and the casualty man, warned 
by his friend the inspector, spotted it as soon 
as he saw it. It was the elevator. He ran his 
eye over it and satisfied himself. 


Was Nor Famitiar WITH ORDINANCE 

“Do you happen to be familiar with the city 
ordinance regarding elevators, Mr. Smith?” he 
inquired casually. 

“Why, no,” admitted the manufacturer, look- 
ing over his elevator suspiciously to see what 
was wrong with it: “In fact, I didn’t know 
that there was any such ordinance. What 
about it?” 

“Why, just this,” returned the agent, em- 
phatically. “The guards to that elevator shaft 
do not begin to comply with the ordinance re- 
quirements. You're violating the ordinance 
every day it remains that way. I'll give you 
the exact provision—I believe [ have a copy in 
my pocket-book.” 

And he had; so that it was not a matter of 
any considerable difficulty to show the manu- 
facturer exactly where he stood on that point. 
The latter, of course, was duly grateful, and 
said so; but he did not see the point fully, 
even yet. The agent proceeded to explain 
without permitting any lapse to occur in the 
conversation. 

“You are figurine on being protected from 
such things by your liability insurance, of 

urse,” he said, putting his finger on the point 
at once. “But here’s a thing that you might 
take into consideration. You've had a lawsuit 
or two in your time—mighty few manufac- 
tugers get away from them altogether, I know; 
and you've heard of that thing called punitive 
damages.” 

“Punitive damages, you know, are awarded 
in certain Cases where the law permits the jury 
to assess a sort of penalty against the de- 
fendant, in addition to the actual damage; and 
one of the cases where such damages are per- 
mitted is where the defendant is-violating the 
law. This is such a case, and the chances are, 
therefore, that if one of your employees were 
killed by reason of that inadequate and illegal 
elevator guard, you'd be ‘stung’ for an amount 
considerably in excess of your liability insur- 
ance. See the-point ?” 

The manufacturer saw it at once, and as he 
promptly signified as much the agent presse! 
kis advantage home. 
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“Now, this one little incident simply shows 
you the kind of service we give our people. 
We are not only on the lookout to protect our- 
selves as much as possible, but we see to it 
that there isn’t any chance for a loss in ex- 
cess of the regular limit, as far as it is human- 
ly possible to prevent it. I don’t want to talk 
about this thing too much; but I may have 
saved you quite a chunk of money in this one 
case, through my company’s insistence on care- 
ful inspection. Don’t you want your insurance 
in that kind of company, Mr, Smith?” 

And, after a little thought on the subject, 
the manufacturer decided that he did—not 
that the company was any better as to responsi- 
bility or policy contract, but that the agent had 
shown that he, as its representative, was just 


a little more careful than some of the others 


were. And that sort of showing will usually 
produce the same sort of effect. 
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SOCIALISTIC LEGISLATION 


General Public Does Not Give Proper 
Attention to Increasing Volume 


R. R. GILKEY WRITES PAPER ON SUBJECT 


Secretary of Surety Association Discusses Bills in 
Congress Providing for Government to 
Bond Its Employes 


The ever-increasing volume of unfair legis- 
lation -which is making its appearance in the 
various States throughout the country is de- 
manding the attention of all branches of the 
business world, and especially the insurance 
companies. A vast amount of the legislation 
is socialistic in its nature, and it is held that 


Some Extracts from the Statements of Casualty Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY | 


Atna Accident and Liability, Hartford, Conn. ... My 


Atna Lifet (Casualty Branch), Hartford, Conn .. 4 *] wa ed 


American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo...... Ay 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa..... ; | 
American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt.... | 
American Indemnity, Galveston, Texas Poy 
American Surety, New York. 3 | 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass FAI 
Capitol City Surety, Albany, N. Y........ sii 
Casualty Co., of America, New Vork...... | 
Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago, Ill. 
Clover Leaf Casualty, Jacksonville, Ill...... 
Columbia Plate Glass Co., Washington, D. C 
Columbus Mutual Life (/ Ac. & Health Br. yc olumbus. O.| 
Connecticut General Life (Acc. Dept.), + agi Conn.. 
Consolidated Casualty, Charleston, W. ‘ 
Continental Casualty Co., C 5 anal Ill 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass. 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis, Mo. 
European Accident (U.S. Branc h), ‘New York.. 
Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...... 
Frankfort General (U.S. Branch), New Y ork .. 
Globe Indemnity, New York.. homie Sats 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York. ; mas 
Guarantee Co. of N. America (U.S. Br. ), Montreal.. 
Guardian Casualty and Guaranty, Salt Lake City, U tah| 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn 
Illinois Surety, Chicago, | | eo ae j 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, C rawfordsville, At ae 
International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J... ; 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield, Ill. ie 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City, Mo | 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha, Neb...... 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York 
London Guarantee and Accident (U.S. Branc h), Chic ago| 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass. . ahaa 
Maryland C asualty, Baltimore, Md..... ne 
Masonic Protective Association, Worcester, Mass 
National Surety, New York...... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York..... 
New England Casualty, Boston, Mass... 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, New: yvark, N. I. 
New York Plate Glass, New York... : 
Northwestern Live Stock, Des Moines, Ja | 
Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. «* | 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee (U.S . Branch), N. Y. 
Pacific Mutual Life (Acc. Dept.), Los Angeles, Cal | 
Preferred Accident, New York.......... F 
Provident Life and Accident, C na Tenn 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind. 
idgely Protective, Worcester, Mass... . 
Royal Indemnity, New York. 
Security Casualty, Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 
Southern Surety, St. Louis, Mo..... 
Standard Accident, Detroit, Mich...... . 
Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Travelers (Accident Dept.), Hartford, Conn 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford, Conn................ 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Union Health and Accident, Denver, Col... 
hited Casualty and Surety, Memphis, T enn. : a 
United States Casualty, New York. .. A 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore, Md.. .| 
United States Guarantee, New York 
hited States Health and Accident, Saginaw, Mich. 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia, Pa........ 
Zurich General (U. S. Branch, Chic ago, Ill. 


* Inc ludes, life department = T Includes deposit capital. 
q Figures are for accident department oye” 


of the company. 








Assets. Surplus to Premiums | Losses 
Policyholders Received. | Paid. 
$ x s 
3,083,698 1,373,127 375,458 
7,594,507 4,459,588 
$94,196 | 249,660 
j 32 350,188 164,743 
tL, 446, 285 1,243,449 1,482,336 
460,744 301, 222 79,187 3,646 
8,871,339 6,106,716 3,070,761 


9: 28, 596 
45,( 


136,696 238,968 


212,744 








240,900 | 147,796 126,525 2 
2,685,033 935,552 3,066,191 2,039 290) 
275,782 109,609 8,268 
132,337 125,684 11/919 
8,318 2,291 3,168 
+404. 227 *196,914 65,778 28,856 
* 13,273,804 *1,610,902 110,422 
























139,693 132,763 51,808 3 302 
2,005,725 763,265 3,210,579 1,486,860 
175,007 152,409 100,944 41,405 
1,411,315 902,964 675,098 207,302 
989,081 661,725 387,723 9 
396,051 355,012 346,794 
11,063,357 3, 008, 193 8,5 
1,364,864 ¥ 
3,260,421 2,§ 1,191.17 
937,703 993,288 334, 501 
1,044,457 i 151,268 24,411 
746,750 485,368 510,310 219,146 
5,412,496 2,972,509 1,572,704 208,932 
896,217 558,598 395,002 128,934 
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there is not a sufficient amount of attention 
directed toward its suppression. To this end 
Secretary R. R. Gilkey, of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, has written an article on the 
subject of the recent bills introduced in Con- 
gress providing for the 
its employees. 


Government to bond 
In speaking of the lack of at- 
tention to socialistic measures, Mr. Gilkey 
says: ; 


The public generally is so busy with its own 
particular business that it fails to give proper 
attention to the increasing tendency towards 
the adoption of socialistic ideas. There is a 
marked difference between socialism and so- 
cial welfare. The public generally should take 
a further interest in bettering living and work- 
ing conditions. Those ideas are not, in my 
opinion, socialistic, hut the Government or 
State engaging in any business that can be 
done by private enterprise is, in my opinion, 
pure socialism, and a halt should be called to 
tendencies in this direction. [ know of no 
better medium than the press to check such 
tendencies. 

THe Byrne Birr 

Reelative to the Congressional bills in his 
article, Mr. Gilkey says: 

There seems to be an increasing tendency 
among legislators to advocate measures which 
not only savor of socialism, but which are 
actually socialistic. Such cases are presented 
in the Byrne Bill, introduced in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, to establish a 
fund to be administered in the Treasury 
Department, which fund will be a surety 
on behalf of all officers and employees of 
the United States Government required «to 
give bonds; also in the Moon Bill, Sec- 
tion 8 of which is a provision authorizing 
the Postmaster General to prescribe regula- 
tions for the establishment and maintenance 
of a guaranty fund. to be derived from assess- 
ments levied against and collected from officers 
and employces of the postal service account- 
able for funds or property, with which to make 
good losses resulting from the failure of any 
officer or employee of the postal service to 
properly discharge his official duties. The 
fund in the Treasury Department is to be cre- 
ated by requiring all Federal officers and em- 
ployees from which a bond is required to 
pay a premium to be fixed by the Depart- 
ment for such suretyship. This proposed law 
gives officers and employees of the Govern 
ment the option of paying a premium and go- 
ing into the fund, or to give a bond with per- 
sonal or corporate suretyship, which is now the 
practice. 

Section 8 of the Moon Bill authorizes the 
Postmaster General to prescribe regulations 
for a guaranty fund and covers only postal 
officers and employees. Undoubtedly, if the 
bill should pass the Postmaster General would 
prescribe, as regulations, a system similar to 
that used by the surety companies in the trans 
action of their business. 

If either of these bills becomes a law, it is 
likely that the administrators of the fund— 
Government employees—will use all efforts to 
see that all Government officers and employees 
go into the surety fund in preference to giv- 
ing bonds with personal or corporate surety- 
ship, and thus give a monopoly to the Govern- 
ment of the surety business on bonds of Goy 
ernment officers and employees. 

If the Government engages in any business 
that can be done by private enterprise, the 
Government then becomes socialistic to that 
extent. The difference between partial social- 
ism and complete socialism is one of degree 
only. 

PLEA ADVANCED IN BiLLs 

The plea advanced is that the business can 

he done cheaper by the Government than by 
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private enterprise. Such a plea is specious and 
will not stand the acid test. It may be con- 
tended that the Government is not running the 
business for profit, but only to cover expenses, 
and by saving the profit now being made by 
the surety companies to Government cfficers 
and employees the end is justified. 

lf it is right for the Government to deprive 
the surety companies of any revenue that they 
now enjoy from the Federal bonding business, 
then it is right for the Government to engage 
in all lines of business which would destroy 
and end all private enterprise. Then we will 
have arrived at the ultimate goal of the So- 
cialists. 

The function of the State is to govern, not 
to engage in business. This is being lost sight 
of, and it is time for the citizens to reflect and 
take stock of what is being contemplated by 
legislation. 

There is no denial of the right on the part 
of the Government to require bonds from its 
officers and employees or to dispense with such 
honds entirely, in so far as protection to the 
Government is concerned, but many of these 
bonds are for the protection of the public, 
where litigants have deposited funds with Ied- 
eral court clerks and they have been stolen or 
embezzled; funds lost, through embezzlement 
thereof, by postal clerks and letter carriers, 
and in cases where citizens desire to use a 
United States marshal for false arrest, and in 
numerous other cases. 

The proposed law (the Byrne Bill) does not 
make any provision for indemnification out of 
the Government fund for citizens sustaining 
such losses, and therefore deprives the citizens 
of substantial rights which they now enjoy. 

The Moon Bill contains a provision not in 
corporated in the Byrne Bill, in that it pro- 
vides that the guaranty fund shall be “for the 
indemnification of the Government and any 
person or persons sustaining such loss or 
losses by payments out of such fund; but noth- 
ing herein shall be construed as binding the 
Government or the Postmaster General to 
make such payment or reimbursement.” 

There is no substantial reason for this pro- 
posed departure from established custom on 
the part of the Government. The scheme will 
be of no substantial benefit to Government ot- 
ficers and employees. It will add to the bur- 
den of the citizens, in that another expensive 
department will be established in our Govern- 
ment which is wholly unnecessary and social- 
istic in its nature. 


Self-satisfaction stimulates and drives a man 


to do better, to do more, to have more, to be 


more—to lift himself above the common run. 

If you're dissatisfied, let it grow—it’s the first 
indication that you are due for a climb. But 
it’s all up to you.—Standard Bulletin. 





MORTALITY AMONG CHILDREN 


Deaths from Burns During Five Years in 
England and Wales 


In a recent number of the Medical Record 
\V. A. Brend presented a table derived from 
the reports of deaths in England and Wales 
for the five years 1906 to 1911, which showed 
that boys and girls are subject to about the 
same mortality from burns during the first 
three years of life, but from that age the mor- 
tality of girls from this cause is much higher 
than is true of boys. The chief cause of this 
difference is attributed to the different kind of 
clothing worn by boys and girls from the 
ages of five and upward. This is doubtless 
true in a degree, but it must not be forgotten 
that girls and women are much more exposed 
than boys and men to lamps, kitchen fires, 
candles, hot water, etc., for these are largely 
household dangers. 

The following figures have been compiled 
from the annual mortality reports of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census and are for the regis- 
tration area and for the five-year period, 1908 
to 1912: 

Morraniry FRomM BurRNS AND ScALps, Exciu- 


SIVE OF DEATHS IN CONFLAGRATIONS— 
REGISTRATION AREA—IQ08-IQI2 


AGE BOYS GIRLS 
WIRAET ONC iosseosa se 359 
MNT eis. isto, a 8 ab aie 1317 983 
TWO 5 sd wercacecas 6) ee 1134 
WUOTRE oo iiss etic s SIRORD 122: 
ET oe ee neers eee 568 953 
Mave tO: MINE. .-...05.58 “FT2 1885 
Ten to fourteen..... 155 300 
Fifteen to nineteen... 209 136 

Otel: PGE oes RR 7303 


These statistics for the United States show, 
just as do those for England and Wales, that 
in the first three years of life more boys than 
girls die from burns and scalds, exclusive of 
deaths in conflagrations. From the fourth 
year of life, however, the mortality from this 
class of accidents is much higher among girls 
and women than among boys and men. In the 
fifth year of life 9 out of every 14 deaths are 
females, and at ages five to nine over 18 out 
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of every 25 deaths are females. At ages ten 
to nineteen there are more than two female 
deaths to every male death from burns and 
scalds. At ages twenty and over there were 
3136 deaths of males and 4915 deaths of fe- 
males from this class of accidents, so it is quite 
evident that females suffer a higher mortality 
than do males from this cause at all ages sub- 
sequent to the third year of life. 

Unquestionably, the question of dress is an 
important cne, and its importance is perhaps 
more clearly apparent in the fifth to the tenth 
years of life than at any other period, for in 
adult life the comparative exposure of females 
to lamps, kitchen fires, hot water, etc., must be 
considered to play an important role in the 
comparative mortality of the two sexes from 
this particuiar class of accidents. 


COMPETITION 


Competition is a bugbear and a scarecrow for 
those who believe in it. There is no competi- 
tion in any field that should give a real man cold 
feet. Competition is merely a sort of opposi- 
tion that adds a zest to what would otherwise 
be humdrum plain sailing in business. Compe- 
tition should arouse an agent to his best cap- 
acity. If it does not he is a loser. Agents with 
the right stuff will not stop at a brisk skirmish 
but will take delight in it. Competition 
strengthens a man. It puts him in fine fettle. 
It hardens his muscles. It makes him do some 
thinking. It causes him to pull his wits to- 
gether and it gives him cause for rejoicing over 
his victories. There never was an agent that 
went into a town and wrote up all the risks that 
were in the place; there is always business 
enough for a man who will go after it, and it 
is the man who has welcomed competition and 
has schooled himself to meet it upon its own 
ground who gets away with the cream of the 
business.—American Casualty Agency Bulletin. 


OPPORTUNITY CALLS DAILY 


It has been said that Opportunity knocks once 
at every man’s door. That isn’t so. She keeps 
open house and receives callers daily. 

Opportunity doesn’t go wandering about hunt- 
ing for lucky chaps. She’s more anxious to see 
the fellows who are looking for her. 

Somehow she has a marked preference for the 
guy who thinks enough of her to go where she is 
—which isn’t strange, either. 

Nineteen fourteen is going to offer three hun- 
dred and sixty-five chances to meet the lady— 
and it gneraily pays the fellow who keeps his 
date with her. 

If your New Year’s resolution doesn’t include 
a daily appointment, better drag it out again 
and make it over.—Standard Accident Bulletin. 

















General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $606,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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ISSUED MONTHLY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


STATE INSURANCE FUNDS 





Legislation Greatly Increased 
During Past Five Years 


Social 





POSTAL BONDING BILLS DISCUSSED 


Importance of Placing Fund on Business Principles 
Should One of the Measures Become a Law 


The. five-year-old propaganda of social leg- 
islation which has found expression in the 
press, both daily and periodical, and in every 
political platform or compaign with increased 
vehemence since 1908, has crystallized in the 
form of numerous statutes. Those of the 
greatest interest to the insurance fraternity 
are: The State compensation fund in Wash- 
ington, the State life insurance fund in Wis- 
consin, and the twenty-odd workmen’s com- 
pensation laws recently enacted and now in ef- 
fect in as many States. The tendency in econ- 
omic and social thought which is exemplified 
in such laws is world-wide; and no matter 
how much economists of the old individualis- 
tic school may deprecate and abhor the ulti- 
mate goal toward which it is inevitably sweep- 
ing us, they, with every other student of the 
times, must admit its presence and its po- 
tency. It would be folly for anyone to ex- 
pect that the recently enacted laws marked an 
end to the movement which appears to gather 
momentum as it proceeds. 

Therefore it is a matter of little surprise 
to close observers of present-day tendencies to 
learn that two bills have been introduced in 
the present session of the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, the tenor of which is 
to abolish the fidelity bonding of Federal em- 
ployees by competing stock surety companies, 
and to create a National fund to take over 
this business, with a complete monopoly. The 
first of these measures, which was introduced 
by Congressman Byrnes, was comprehensive in 
its scope, covering substantially all Federal de- 
partments. This bill has been referred to the 
House committee on appropriations and there 
is little danger that it will be reported out. The 
second bill applies to the bonding of postal of- 
ficers and employees only and is at present in 
the House committee on post offices and post 
roads. It authorizes the Postmaster General 
to establish and maintain a guaranty fund, de- 
tived from assessments against the salaries of 





postal employees, with which to make good 
losses to the government and to private citi- 
zens sustained through the failure of such em- 
ployees to properly discharge their duties. It 
further provides that the annual assessments 
of employees shall not be in excess of sev- 
enty-five per cent of the annual premiums or 
assessments they now pay for bonds furnished 
to the government. 

The bill is strangely lacking in any provis- 
ion for administration or administrative de- 
tail. It fails to create any initial fund or ap- 
propriation to carry the weight of the system 
until it has reached a state of self-support. It 
does, however, eliminate the choice formerly 
extended to postal employees under which they 
had the option of furnishing either corporate 
or personal surety. In this connection it would 
be interesting to learn just exactly how the 
seventy-five per cent rating clause of the bill 
is to be applied to employees who have hitherto 
furnished personal bonds for which they paid 
nothing. 


Brier py R. R. GILKEY 

R. R. Gilkey, of the Surety Association of 
America, in an admirable brief on the subject, 
finds the genesis of the measure in the annual 
report of the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the year ending June 30, 1913, wherein 
the establishment of a guaranty fund is rec- 
ommended on the following grounds: 

That premiums now charged postal em- 
ployees for their fidelity bonds are excessive. 

That such bonds give inadequate protection 
to the government. 

That statistics collected by the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission on Fidelty Bonds in 
1909 show that during the five years ending in 
1909 less than one-fourth of the premiums col- 
lected by the bonding companies from postal 
employees were returned to the government in 
payment of losses. 

’ That the cost of administering the system 
would be less. 

That there would be considerable incidental 
economy through easier collection of losses 
and the avoidance of litigation. 

The system now in effect in the bonding of 
post office officials requires that the postmas- 
ters be bonded to the government and that they 
be responsible for the acts of their subordi- 
nates, who are in turn bonded to them. 

Thus it happens that, in the case of a de- 
falcation on the part of a subordinate to an 
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extent in excess of the amount of his bond, 
the postmaster is held liable under his bond, 
and should his bond be inadequate to meet the 
loss he is held personally liable. Congress rec- 
ognizes the injustice of such a procedure and, 
through special acts of enablement, gives re- 
lief to the postmaster. This proceeding, of 
course, operates to release the surety from lia- 
bility, for it is good law as well as good com- 
mon sense that the release of a principal ipso 
facto releases the surety. Thus the govern- 
ment, by shortsightedly not making all bonds 
run to itself direct and by penuriously under- 
bonding its employees for the sake of a small 
additional premium which the employees them- 
selves pay, is forced in cases like the above to 
release the surety in order that rank injus- 
tice may not be done to blameless individuals, 
at the expense of making good the shortage 
by special appropriation. This explains why 
the government does not in many cases get 
the adequate protection that it feels it should 
have, and why it does not recover a larger 
percentage of the premiums expended, in the 
But the statistics on the 
latter point are altogether misleading, owing 


form of penalties. 


to the fact that, although the government only 
holds itself responsible to the extent of fifty 
dollars for losses in the mails, the fidelity 
bonds covering postal employees cover losses 
to the public chargeable to the dereliction of 
the employee up to the value of the property 
lost. Therefore the amounts paid by sureties 
to the government represent only a part of the 
losses actually sustained by the sureties on the 
fidelity bonds covering post office employees. 


SMALL Prorit IN Postat BONDING 


So far as the question of premium rates 
goes, the twenty-eight bonding companies now 
writing bonds running to the United States 
Government find but scant profit in writing 
ninety per cent of all postal bonding business 
at the rate of fifty cents a thousand. Of the 
other ten per cent, postmasters, assistant post- 
masters, superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, in money order or registry divisions ; 
cashiers, assistant cashiers, superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, clerks in charge of 
branch stations; special delivery messengers 
and post office inspectors pay one dollar per 
thousand. Clerks in charge of contract sta- 
tions in drug stores pay one dollar and fifty 
cents per thousand and the almost infinitesi- 
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mally small part of the service, comprising 
sea post office clerks, navy mail clerks and as- 
sistant navy mail clerks pay $5 a thousand. 
Canada, which has a postal employees’ gov- 
ernment bonding fund, charged in the begin- 
ning, $4 per thousand, and since 1907 has 
charged $2.50 per thousand. The government 
bonding fund now in effect in the Philippine 
Islands, which covers all branches of the gov- 
ernment service, maintained rates of $10 per 
thousand up to January 1, 1912, when they 
were reduced to $7.50 per thousand, and on 
July 1 of that year were further reduced to 
$5 per thousand. If the surety companies had 
all the bonding of postal employees, their to- 
tal premiums at the rates now charged would 
amount in round numbers to $250,000 per year. 
At the rates of the proposed bill the total 
premiums to the government on this business 
cannot exceed $200,000, » The government now 
expends $46,000 annually to file and care for 
its bonds to the post office department. De- 
ducting this sum from the gross premium 
income, the government would have in the 
fund roughly $154,000 out of which to pay ad- 
ministrative expenses and losses, while the bal- 
ance would represent the security on $220,000 
bonds for a total sum of $260,000,000, as 
against the present combined capital and sur- 
plus of surety companies writing bonds to the 
government of approximately $40,000,000. 


SHoutp Have BusINEss PRINCIPLES 

In view of these facts, it should be clear to 
even the post office department itself that the 
genesis of such a measure is attributable to 
the tendencies of the times rather than to 
such mere commercial motives as National 
economy. But if we must sacrifice good busi- 
ness judgment and efficient business methods 
to this tendency, let us at least do it in a sane, 
sober and honorable way. If we must have 
a postal employees’ bonding fund, let it be 
established according to business principles and 
let it compete openly with the bonding com- 
panies and demonstrate its right to exist. Gov- 
ernment monopoly is abhorrent to American 
ideals and subversive to American principles. 
There is not an Insurance Department in the 
United States which would under any circum- 
stances issue a license to a private corporation 
organized on the plan of the proposed postal 
guaranty fund to do a bonding and surety 
business, and it is a moral certainty that the 
government itself would not accept bonds on 
its employees from such a corporation. Any- 
one familiar with the rigors of the treasury 
department as to the licensing of bonding com- 
panies knows that. Therefore, why should the 
Post Office Department of the United States 
be less exacting of its own guaranty fund than 
of its present corporate securities? There is 
no good reason. The bill now before the 
House of Representatives is too full of gross 
impracticabilities to be worthy of serious con- 
sideration were it not for the fact that it is 
being seriously considered. Its passage would 
be the demoralization of the post office bond- 
ing business, as well as a heavy drain on the 
treasury. It should under no circumstances be 
passed. 


FEDERAL GUARANTY FUND 





United States Government Proposes to 
Bond its Own Employees 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Bill of Vital Importance Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Moon in Congress 


Under the caption House Bill 12,928, a bill 
to amend the postal and civil service laws and 
other purposes, Congressman Moon has in- 
troduced a measure of vital importance to the 
various bonding companies writing bonds to 


the government. Section 2 of the bill reads 


as follows: 


That hereafter any assistant postmaster who 
may be required by law or by authority or 
direction of the Postmaster General to execute 
a bond to the United States to secure faithful 
performance of official duty, may be required to 
execute a bond to the postmaster whose as- 
sistant he is for the faithful performance of his 
duties as such instead of the United States; and 
it shall be the duty of the Postmaster General 
to require all applicants for assistant post- 
master in first and second class post offices, in 
cluding those now in office who were carried in- 
to the service by executive orders heretofore 
made, to take a competitive civil service exam- 
ination within ninety days, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable after the passage of this act un- 
der the civil service law, rules, regulations, and 
the Postmaster General shall, under such law, 
rules and regulations, appoint all assistant post- 
masters, notwithstanding the provisions of ‘‘An 
act to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States,’’ approved January 6, 1883, 
and amendments thereto, and any rule or regu- 
lations made in pursuance thereof; and all laws, 
rules and regulations in conflict with this act 
are hereby repealed. 

Section eight, which provides for a govern- 
ment monopoly of the fidelity bonds in the pos- 
tal service, reads as follows: 

That the Postmaster-General is hereby author- 
ized to prescribe regulations for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a guaranty fund, to 
be derived from assessments levied against and 
collected from officers and employees of the 
postal service, accountable for funds or property 
with which to make good losses resulting from 
the failure of any officer or employee of the 
postal service to properly discharge his official 
duties and for the indemnification of the govern- 
ment and any person or persons sustaining such 
loss or losses by payments out of such fund; 
but nothing herein shall be construed as bind- 
ing the government or the Postmaster General 
to make any such payment or reimbursement: 
Provided, That the annual assessments of em- 
ployees shall not be in excess of seventy-five 
per centum of the annual premiums or assess- 
ments they now pay for bonds furnished to the 
government, 


THe COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

The above bill was referred to the House 
committee on post offices and post roads. This 
committee has already reported the bill back 
to the House, and their comments on the meas- 
ure are interesting. 

In connection with Section 8, the committee 
says in its report: 

The second section of this bill provides for a 
bond for the faithful performance of official du- 
ties by assistant postmasters to be executed to 
their principals, and also to require applicants 
for assistant postmaster at first and second class 
post offices, including those who are now in office 
who were carried into the service by executive 


orders heretofore made, to take a competitive 
civil service examination. The bonds of assistant 
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postmasters are now executed to the United 
States. The postmaster has nothing to do with the 
bond of his assistant, and yet the assistant can 
and does perform all of the duties of the post- 
master, even handling the money received at the 
office. The postmaster himself is powerless to re- 
move his assistant, but is by law forced to stand 
for any default or miscarriage of his assistant. 
The committee thinks that the postmaster ought 
to have the right to demand a bond from his as- 
sistant for the faithful performance of his 
duties, payable to him, so that he can at least 
have recourse against him in case of default and 
have some voice in determining the security 
necessary to protect him. There has never been 
an examination for the office of, assistant post- 
master of the postmaters now acting as as- 
sistants in first and second class post offices, to 
the number of about 2500. These officers were 
covered into the civil service by executive 
orders, without examination for the positions 
they hold, in 1910 and early in 1913. Other civil 
service employees have had to pass examina- 
tions. This is an exceedingly important posi- 
tion, and none but competent men ought to be 
permitted to fill it. Reports of many inspectors 
show that a large number of those now in of 
fice as assistant postmasters are not in any way 
competent for the places they hold. It is but 
fair to the public service that under the civil 
service laws and rules these perscns should 
take an examination to determine their fitness 
for the positions they hold, in competition with 
others who may desire to occupy the same po- 
sitions, to the end that the government may, as 
the result of such examination, get the best 
service out of those who occupy the position of 
assistant postmaster. This is one of the pur- 
poses of section 2. 


Concerning Section 8 the committee says: 


Section 8 provides for a guaranty fund to be 
derived from assessments levied and collected 
from officers and employees of the postal service 
accountable for funds or property, for the pur- 
pose of making good losses resulting from the 
failure of any officer in the postal service to 
properly discharge his official duties, and for the 
indemnification of the government for the losses 
of such funds, etc.: Provided, however, that the 
annual assessments of employees shall not ex- 
ceed seventy-five per cent of the annual pre- 
miums or assessments they now pay for bonds 
furnished the government. This provision will 
enable employees to give bonds at twenty-five 
per cent less than to give them through the 
bonding companies. It also enables government 
to protect itself by the establishment of a fund 
arising from this source. The right of the 
government to protect itself without seeking 
outside indemnity, carrying with it benefits to 
the employees whose interest is cared for in 
this matter, the committee is of the opinion is 
not only legitimate but just and economical. 





AGENT OR INSURANCE MAN— 
WHICH? 


Of the making of agents by insurance com- 
panies there is no end. Of the making of in- 
surance men by the agents the result is very 
limited. It is easy to make an agent. There 
is a difference between an agent and an insur- 
ance man. The company makes the agent, the 
agent must make the insurance man. An ap- 
pointment, a license, rate book, applications and 
leaflets will constitute and equip the agent and 
he starts out into the, to him, unknown, and the 
large majority seem to see nothing except 4 
commission and fail to see that a pathway of 
learning stretches before them which must be 
studiously followed in order to become an in- 
surance man. 

An insurance man is a development from the 
starting point of agent and requires close ap- 
plication and study of at least two essentials. 
First—Knowledge of your own company, its 
standing, literature and policies, special atten- 
tion being given to the advantages and strong 
points thereof. Second—Knowledge of rival 
companies, their standing, literature and _ poli- 
cies. The latter essential, however, is not to be 
acquired for the purpose of attacking or bring- 
ing forward competitively any weak points, or 
anything detrimental, but in order to acquire 
confidence in himself, in his‘own company and 
policies, and an ability to, if necessary, success- 
fully defend against rival attacks.—Preferred 
Pilot. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1913. 


The following tabulation shows the aggregates of the casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance business transacted in the United States in 
1918, and the financial condition of the companies as of January 1, 1914. These figures are compiled from the reports of the various companies to 
[HE SPECTATOR of New York, and are issued in advance of any State Insurance Department report: 






























































fess NET SuRPLus. | Net Premium INCOME. Losses Pat. | 
: Lai : rota i eee Total Dividends Tota 
COMPANIES. P Cash Assets | Income to Stock- | ma nl 
Capital. | Jan..1, 1914. Ja. 1, | Jan. 1, 1913. 1912. 1913. 1913. 1912. | holders ments 
1914. 4 1913. | | | 1913. 1913. 
“AMERICAN "COMPANIES. $ $ 3 3 $ 3 $ 3 } $ N 3 
#tna Accident and Liability, Hartford, Conn......| 1,000,000} —_ 3,083,698] 1, Ral 1,082,998| 1,373,127 905,685} 1,475,537 375,458] 247,012) 80,000} 1,103,405 
#tna Life, (Casualty Dept.), Hartford, Conn... ...| *4,000,000|*113,956,997] *9,025,627| *8,326,332| 7,594,507, 6,935,446] 8,107,146, 4,459,488) 4,051,941| 100,000! 8,128 031 
American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo.............. 225,000 579,053 62,490 22°301/ 494,196 369,214 590,477 249,660) oo ge ee 62,255 
American Casualty, Reading, BRS oo het Olan tT aak | 325,000 605,832 103,451 96,963} 350,188 291,353 373,256 164,743 159, 910) 24,000 He 
American Casualty, Tacoma, Wash............... | 204,175 292,459 52,707 46,022| 125,27 86,114 143,760 57,708 43,519] ves 130,505 
American Credit Indemnity, New i. ten ls 350,000 1,216,347 197,217 190,429) 715,351 747,842 775,215 397,638 588,874| codhe 719,563 
American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt................ |  382,750| 1,446,285 141,604| 147,536, 1,243,449 1 706, 289] 1,316,294) 1,482,336} 1,314.21) 30,000! 2,056,593 
American Guaranty, Columbus, Ohio.......... ; 215,000) 268,909 45,529) 19, 310} 12,193 ,827| 62,351 L 4 | Cente 9S iad) 27.685 
American Indemnity, Galveston, Tex.............. 300,000) 460,744 Cage ~~ weanes y 3) Sie? ee $183,308 ee exe es hides 426,005 
Am. Life and Accident, (Cas. Dept.), Portland, Ore. *100,000) *120,208 *13,137 bin mal 44,284 71,647 62,050 21,603! 29,813) " 62/893 
Am. National Ins., Casualty Branch, Galveston, Tex. *250,000| *2,540,555 *545,956) *284,697| 501,725 156,424) 502,149 146,691 146,124) Se ae 282'730 
American Surety, New Yorke .< ......cccscocveses 5,000,000)! 8,871,339 1,106,716) 1,472,881) 3,070,761 2,779,517) 3,684,768 928,596 634, 033! 500,000) 3,486, 2 
eee Accident, Boston, Mass..:........... 100,000; 212,744 36,696} 31,164) 238,968) 217,346) 244,986 145,084 133,474| 10,000} 229. 36 

Capitol City Surety, Albany, N.Y....0...0.0.00. 100,000} 240,900 47,796} 54,471] 126,525 121,380 137,611 25,047 | 12,000) 142,213 
Casualty Company of America, New York.. 2 750,000} 2,685,033 185,552) 215,044! 3,066,191 3,045,277, 3,155,443 2,039,720 1,917,500 45,000; 3,141,962 
Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago, Ill.......... 250,000) 338,531 25,782) 44,906) 109,609 3,242) 121,831 8,268 rin’ Bi Bas Un: logic 100,189 
Citizens Trust and Guaranty, Parkersburg, W. Va. . 400,000) 616,356 74,775} 104,015 94,899 86,948) 149,044 41,454 40,891) 32,000 132,538 
Cleveland Life, (Casualty Dept.), Cleveland, Ohio. . *250,000) *808,529 *51,317 *46,403 25,445 3,254) 25,445 10,902 903) ‘ 29,509 
Columbia Life (Casualty Dept.), Cincinnati, Ohio .. *181,700) *889, 656 *16,236 *25,203 37,018 34,777) *271,879 13,128 11,757 : *206,247 
Columbia Plate Glass, Washington, D. C......... 5,000) 9,504 3,318 3,539 2,291 2,751 2,855| 3,168 1,963) | 3,299 
Columbian National Life (Cas. Dept.), Boston, Mass. *1,025,000| *9,173,025 *454,527) *338,873 244,397 230,275 244,398) 123,223 96,857) see 272,116 
Columbus Mutual Life (Cas. Dept.), Columbus, O.. #125, 000) *404,427 *71,914| *55,192 65,778 55,960 65,778) 28,856 19,187] nee wel 67,068 
Commercial Casualty, Newark, N. J.. 375,000) 969,386 218,106 117,922 520,402 349,401! 550,846} 209,940 128,769) se Sel 414,100 
Commonwealth roms & Casualty, Ft. Ww orth, Tex. 300,000) 479,732 51,033 82,251 121,466 84,281 143,375 37,449 31,050) 7s } 124,532 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa. 100,000) 167,956 21,073 22,128 165,141 164,774 171,912) 59,508 61,506) 9,000) 163,016 
Connecticut General (Cas. Dept.), Hartford, Conn.. *400,000) *13,273. 804} *1, 210,902/ *1 205,288 110,422 34,803 110,422) 44,227) 1,560 | 127,054 
Consolidated Casualty, Charleston, W. Va........ 116,063 139,693 16, 701| 32,986 51,808 42,843 60,222) 31,302 24,627) arene mf” 337 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ill.............. 300,000) 2,005,725 463,265 433,188]  3,210,579| 3,270,022} 3,271,820 —-1,486.860| 1,408,399! 60,000) 58,323 
Employers Liability Assur. Corp. (U. S. Branch), 

ES I Si eas os i ealy ae wes Sik ahaha ee 1250,000) 7,318,463} 2,351,405) 2,226,801 6,151,052 6,446,756) 6,387,967 3,618, 723) 2,914,861) .....| 176,336,220 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass.. Re irs ce 100,000) 175,007 52,409) 60,169 100,944 87,229) 108,381 41, 405) 42,434) 8,000} 111,812 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis, 1 ie Pepe a 500, 000) 1,411,315 402 964) 127,768 595,649 490 007; 675,098 207,302! 78,93 .. Sarre 601,462 
European Accident (U.S. Branch), New York. 600,000 989,081 661,725) quay 965 387,723 189, 863| 2633,381) 99,950) 17, 448) my 221,310 
Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich............. net 200,000 396,051 155, ,012) 132,819 346,794 345,411) 365,964 138,245) 144,393} 35,000 336,338 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.. ee ey 1,000,000} 11,063,357 2,008,193 2,281,284 8,589,461 8,370,990! 9,118,876 4,480,770 3,987,066) 200,000 8,684,815 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md.. etre : 300,000} 11,241,268 2,188,780) 2,164,097 6,663,660 4,591,421) 8,131,327 2,218, As 1,589,024 880,000 6,181,107 
Florida Fire and Casualty, Jacksonville, Fla..... 219,324 333,158 30,339 34, AH m47,442 m32,170) 86,178 m7,337 m5,032) Be 6112,562 
Frankfort General, (U. S. Branch), New Vork.. 7250,000 1,364,864 9453,245) 9454,751) 1,134,228 1,207,881 1,243,046 878,172 762,101) sete 1,321,057 
General Accident, Fire and Life (U. S. Branch) NY. +250,000 2,867,458 478,088 7227, 724! 3,997,132 3,477,090} 4,660,186 2,471,572 1,720,991) tet ag 4,365,458 
General Bonding ‘and Casualty, Dallas, Tex..... - 200,000 276,582 31,232 41,999] 70,105 61,619) 92,363 26,489 15,941) p 69,831 
Georgia Life (Casualty Dept.), Macon, Ga........ *500,900 *904,487 *91,675) *71 741| 412,480 336,910) 466,162 216,112 138,738) rp 439,131 
Globe Indemnity, New York................ , 750,000 3,260,421 506,186 504, 718, 2,987,722 2,125,740 3,090,365 1,191,177 430,927) wd 2,483,143 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York........ 250,000 937,703 122,528) 175,065) 993,288 833,714 1,023,437 334,501 284,723 20,000 924, 641 
Guarantee Co. of North Americat (U. S. Branch), | 

NN ETO Re Pe Pe Oe ee +200, 000] 1,044,457 915,509) 994,598 151,268 150,032! 202,067 24,411 38,050 - $202,867 
Guardian Cas. and Guaranty, Salt Lake City, Utah 250, 000) 746,750 235,368 202,768 510,310 330,599 554,272 219,146 132,312 39,000 439,495 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford, Conn 750, 000) 1, 552,266 U2 er ee 59,344 rf £806,087) 30 aoe a ate 23,740 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn........... 1,000 ,000| 5.412.496 1,972,509) 1,935,915 1,572,704 1,497,494 1,852,311) 208,933 131,471) 120,000} 1,617,042 
Home Life and Accident (Cas. Dept.), Fordyce, Ark.. *250,000) *644,436 *54,198) *51,222 191,579 209,477 224,699) 145,104 180,246 24,521) 222,352 
Illinois Surety, Chicago, Illl.................. 500,000} 896,217 58,598) 50,319 395,002 385,301 422,470! 128,934 117,050 30,000) 896,217 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Craw fordsville, Ind.. 200,000} 402,199 48, 815) 31,250 269,845 360,149 288,297) 161,883 169,613 24,000 312,338 
Intermediate Accident, Evz insville, 1 eee ; 100,000} 90, ,520 —10,529|/- —10,411 18,232 28,797) 23,721) 7,357 12,160) . 23,676 
International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J......... 300,000 673,129 260,780) 209,147 187,477 147,419 204,398) 75,913 46,344) 15,000 137,048 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield, Ill............ , 100,000) 140,812 16, 310) 9,411 263,203) 256,638) 279,927) 106,052 99,269) 12,000 271,313 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn... 168,330) 188,945 4,428) 22,051 115,918 73,279) 132,962! 51,339 34,981) ? 3 146,673 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita, Kan....... 272,690 443,111 scanner CS chews. | aon 1242,968| Ge? ot ee e 22,192 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City, Mo......... : 250,000) 393,823 60,808} 75,548 129,858 89,264) 151,108} 52,740 18,530] ad a 152,412 
Life and Casualty Co. of Tenn., Nashville, Tenn. / 128,700) 242,401 34,725 41,626 649,352 405,297 674,043) 242,465 156,719} 112,928 652,044 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha, 1 252,000 442,074 63,240 70,430 145,047 119,290 162,722} 39,090 25,788 7,560 133,750 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York................... | 250.000 910,057 264,068) 287,228) 569,800 581,750 625,869) 223,034 238,947; 50,000 623,899 
London Guarantee and Accident, (U. S. Branch), | | | } 

NY SRI, See aes A Pee +250,000) 4,030,415 884,601! 950,027) 3,966,076 3,785,713 4,237,487) 2,475,272 2,290,855) 42,254) 4,069,569 
London and Lancashire Guarantee and Accident,| | } | 

Os. -S: Bentick),; Nee MOMS. 6% cies cs oe cine t517, 340) 903,919 580,375) 1655,988) 411,579 27,617 481,115 58,370 2,908 il 245,538 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass.. : 1H 100, 000} 424,547) 124,307) 106,796) 535, 626, 510,808) 550,169 310,316 298,605 10, 000; 507,792 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md ‘ree & a 1,000,000 6,628,777) 1,093,624 1,261,645) 6,185,482) 5,823,736) 6,490,201 3,685,510 2,678,811 200, 000) 6,576,368 
Masonic Protective Association, Worcester, Mass ..| 100,000} 427,334) 174,563) 134,692 393,065} 295,103) 407,468 201,100 151,203 5,000 316,804 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass. . 100,000) 217, 224) 37,683 29,524 337,922) 313,512} 344,857 148,944 132,410 10,000) 329,038 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston, Mass.. 1,000, 000} 3,476,172) 305,331 359,118 3,184,764| 2,099, 866) 3,266,537 1,118,011 470,240 80,000) 2,544,460 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.. 5s oe Se : | 200,000} 920, 312! 256,753 239,518 709,912) 702,478 740,910 284,597 281,220 28.000) 684,938 
Montana Live Stock and Cas., Helena, Mont. n. 98,271) 126,279} ES Oy io a ae | 18,381 EERO ae eat 19,562 
National Casualty, Detroit, Mich.. 5: ba a eke 200,000! 345,169 94,496 81,295 705,222!) 697,433 720,397 305,298 ) od | Ree ae } 715,038 
——. Life and Accident, (Cas. Dept. ), Nashville, | | 

SES Pe | ear ey pe ae ee | *200,000| *1,141,739 *188,188 *163,301 2,767,650} 2,154,087) 2,828,926 1,061,470 834,255 50,000 2,648,303 
National Life of U. S. A. (Cas. Dept.), C tet od | *500,000) *11,969,251) *173, 317 *131,466 653, 827| pe 475) 754,327 251,035 96,468 . ‘ 717,694 
National Relief Assurance, selediphe, Pa.. 100,000} 134,637) 27° 650) 12,653 136, 555} 132,881| . 142,300 53,421 54,825 re 139,612 
National Surety, New York...............,-200: | 2,000,000) 7,158,984! 1,500,000 1,325,354 3,111,897} 3,727,726) 3,395,359 1,251,098 1,000,927 239,748 3,336,428 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York... epee! 400,000) 1,346,586. 217,221 104,749 905,823} 987,400) , 103,371 537,714 534,246 32,000 1,025,244 
New England Casualty, Boston, Mass... | 1,000,000) 2,327,269 150,882 306,653 1,771,012 708, 060) 1,839,877 435,995 74,390 : = 1,146,854 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, New ark, N. J, 300,000 803,290 149,198 126,812 501,395) 488,802 532,301) 210,661 188,787 18,000 484,138 
New Orleans Casualty, New Orleans, La... . | 150,000) 204,130 12,639 3,543 143,289 108,063) 151,926 69,191 48,642 hn as 126,893 
New York Plate Glass, New York........ a 200,000! 953,569 347,446 375,569 608,503 623,053] 647,646 277,944 265,218 32,000 634.047 
North American Accident, Chicago, Ill........ 200,000} 747,690 250,142 264,927; 1,145,618) 1,067,722) 1,179,267! 460,619 421,740 40,000) = 1,172,075 
Northwestern Live Stock, Des Moines, la.. f 100,000) 156,698 21,515 9,720 92,041) 92,727 100.543) 48,026 50,517 12,000 97,632 
Northwestern Trust, Grand Forks, N. D.. : 100, 000) 261,439 18,538 7,474 33,541) 15,480) 50,144} 227 needs 6,000 20,941 
Occidental Life (Cas. Dept.), Albuquerque, N. M. | *140, 000) *476,070 *20,524 *11,602 54,982) 62,056) 56,274| 20,242) 26,844 sonner 53,176 

idental Life (Cas. Dept.), Los Angeles, Cal... . . rf *250,000) *897,193 *48,695 *45,967 172,319} 163,950) 172,319) 97,444 82,933 ates 190,908 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee (U. S. Branch), N.Y. a 250,000, 4,882,372 1,299,307 91,296,134 4,306,421) 4,032,899) 4,485,789, 2,492,357 2,272,438 os ; 44,199,025 
Ohio National Life (Cas. Dept.), Cincinnati, Ohio. . | *445,900) *768,883 *201,661 *229,584 46,283 37,924| 46,283) 16,759 14,587 a ka od 54,342 
Ohio State Life (Casualty Dept.), Columbus, Ohio.. *222,300 *615,000 *12'873 *24,086 55,979| 34,968) 55,983 19,660 12,225 aeaiers 55,064 

Old Line Life (Casualty Dept.), Milwaukee, Wis.. *672,635| *1,103,142 *226,003 *249,469 14,507) 4 848) 14,507 4,872 1,537 is 17,143 
Pacific Coast and Casualty, San Francisco, Cal.. 300,000 645,248 87,977 47,553 344,576} 368, 379) 479,630 333,597 292,218 17,600 k653,506 
Pacific Mutual Life (Cas. Dept.), Los nee, Cal. *1,000,000 #29,338,152 *944 161 *865,483 1,970,613) 1,801,455 2,157,493) 908,602 784,760 80,000 1, 960, 720 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco, Cal............. 300,000) 788,433 90,659 101,582 478,730) 564,823 542,048 264,851 230,991 . 516,731 
Peerless Casualty, Keene, N. ‘i. APS 100,000 131,177 19,048 33,551 128,115} 84.001] 135.026 61,454 36,167 6,000 139,167 

iladelphia Life (Casualty Dept.), Phila., Pa......|  *560,320| *3,708,129|  *183,898}  *257,217 146,965 25,901| 146,965} 73,025 4,651 , 173,087 
Preferred Accident, New York................-. 700,000} 2,981,585 745,916 739,457| —1,970,590| 2,050,469) 2,077, 942! 898,531 757,744 168,000} 1,972,103 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 150,000! 234,271 48,334 61,795} 278,366) 186,972) 287 ,921| 123,265 72,971 19,000 285,560 

rovident Life and Casualt Casualty Dept.) | | } 

Charleston, W. Va......... é i stedres .! ae Bis é 100,000) 142,037 28,212 24,652 141,916 128,220) 150,416) 65,867 53,424 7,945 143,662 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind.. 300,000) 1,025,335 258,327 351,080 757,698} 329,368) + 793,227| 286,791 113,399 9,000 622,224 
Reliance Life (Casualty Dept.), Pittsburgh, Pa... *1,000,000, *4,255,990 *270,024 *197,264 66,903) 19,715} 66,903) 16,227 4,201 P 40,215 

| ! | 


















































12 MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. Thursday 
CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1913— Continued. 
| | 
NET SURPLUS. | Net Premium INcomE. } Losses Pat. 
Total Rt ESE OEE teal Te Dividends Total 
COMPANIES. Cash Assets | | Income | | to Stock- | Disburse- 

Capital. (Jan. 1, 1914. oN Jan. 1, 1913. 1912. 1913. | 1913. 1912. holders ments 

1914. 1913. | 1913. 1913. 

. : § 7,076 Jn 291 S19 748 321,438 5 ae 213 482| bs 069 . 5,000 1 
, ye é . cg hté engl 100,000 415,845 227,076 224, | 349, ‘ 368,17% 3, 3, 5, 321,819 
Rat encom a4 rag aap ; , it 100,000 114,960 4,230 3/879| 95,931 92,049 117,860 80,978) 27,674 C4 Pero 115,951 
Royal Indemnity New York..... 1,000,000 3,514,126) » 418,521 441,751) 2,794,755 2,117, 949 2,900,556 1,148,165 ae 2,289,499 
Security ( “‘asualty Indianapolis, Ind 125,000 156,798) 18,722) 21,120) 123,643 113,795 131,597 49,326 41,869 7,132 131,772 
Southern Mutual ‘Aid, Birmingham, Ala.. 30,720) 39,726) ie er 471,075 424,147] 476,621 194,850 170, 235 472,673 
Southern Mutual Aid, Pensacola, Fla.. 10,000 22,379 12,173) te ee ee, 169,780 ey | 171,204 ; 65,333 ero 10,000 168,384 
Southern Surety, St. Louis, Mo... . ee 500,000 1,034,086) 206,035) 133,265 590,685 539,852 648,571 349,716 133,944 10,500 755,498 
Southwestern Casualty Insurance, San ‘Antonio, Tex. 200,000 335,566) 78, 169) 80,285 17,978 22,087 40,354 7,526 5,172 eae 50,577 
Southwestern Surety, Denison, Tex....... i - 542,525 1,384,962) 150, 331| 272,914 1,076,151 . 681,393 1,175,922 707,290 IGN See eg | 1,197,882 
Standard Accident, Detroit, Mich.. 500,000' 4,457,338 1,516,843 1,471,162} 3,110,506) 3,019,390 3,287, 1762) 1,736,915 1,477,537 70,000) 3,124,396 
Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind.. } ; 245,703 348,619) 41,263) 29,612 115,717 126,861 133,685 58,475 er: 114,340 
Texas Fidelity and Bonding, Se TOE ke, twee es 290,805 382,270) 41,925 76,710 48,575 42,312 73,694 12,282 4,365 8,778 61,569 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee, Wis... . 25,000) 74,203| 26,264! 23,238 204,644 162,196 207,032 90,648 66,730 15,000 197,848 
Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton, Pa. 1,000,000) . 2,072,353) 270,879 268,290 918,262} 1,025,137 997,867 436,286 OP pe 1,063,522 
Travelers (Cas. Dept.) Hartford. *5,000,000| *87,767, 387| *5,722,229| *10,196,667| 13,141,348] 12,274,179) 13,859,465 7,661,286 6,890,603 1,520,000) 14,959,270 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford, Conn.. 1,000,000) 2,344,156! 432,301) 9,884; 1,039,384 873,976 1,133,417 323,717) 258,337 80,000 842,573 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa. 200,000 573,612 70,395} 78,776 514,215 232,491 530,887 145,306} ih) | | a A 375,657 
Union Health and Accident, Denver, "Colo. eee 100,000) 154,028) 44,139) 40,433 50,537 50,176 59,828 21,123 18,187 6,000 57,329 
United C neuslty and Surety, Memphis, Tenn....... 325,650) 405,860) 26,101! 15,899 92,589 70,135 109,168 32,933] 8 ne 69,119 
United States Casualty, New York. .... 500,000) 2,668,088) 700,000/ +. 800,000] 1,898,671] 1,860,506 2,019,760 1,076,380, 1,003,619 50,013| 1,948,055 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore, Md. 2,000,000, 7,701,075| 740,159| —1,070,843| 6,295,908| 5,444,760 6,632,857| 2,710,519| 1,947,428} 200,000 —_6,027'446 
United States Guarantee, New York...... 250,000 868 584) 482/861 444,828 186,147 174,555 219,919 32, 718} 31,521 20,000 168,010 
U. S. Health and Accident, Saginaw, Mich: . 400,000) 1,056.463| 400,000) 445,000 1,125,226 1,024,976 1,167,501 520,308) 472,899 47, 1400 1,114,922 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia, Pa. 100,000) 192,576) 74,440) 96,360 34,418 34,207 48,351 11,908} 11,714 14, 000) 44,867 
Western Indemnity, Dallas, RS a Sree 400,000) 695,588) tM re OT | a | 335,979 $666; ° © 07s 75,430 
Wisconsin National Life (Cas. Dept.), Oshkosh,Wis.|  *225,666) *717,405! *135,851) *94,051 53,422 45,106} 57,056 25,132) 17,997 Pee 54,166 
World Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill... re 100,000 158,168) 53,759) 55,514 34,165 3,816 40,297) 10,860} er? (eee | 33,158 
Zurich General (U. $. Branch), Chicago, Ill......... $250,000} 1,400,647! __ 802, 513| pete ee POOBTTT | oa sine 1,675,272) 151, 254) ately wee | €502,093 
¢ (124 companies)...........---- | § 8,299,467 440 1375, 650| ~ 53, 778, 555 niedo ae oN ie |) eS 149,206,081) 66,994, 205| (Soa ye 5,528, 200| 138,477,828 
Inc ant i913. Rage ae 7 SARS RE a ct iss. | 4,503,299) 43, 618,657; 23,800,661; ...... Fe ae | 26,991,358) 15, 160, 549) aly ain 2 «1 ,093 ,805| 25,769,595 
Totals, 1912 (122 companies) . ya es. | 53,796,168 396,756,993) 57,579,216 Sets RS eS | cee | 122,214,723] 651,833,656, ...... 6, 622,005} 112,708,233 
Totals, 1911 (122 companies) . Se 039) 359,375,632) 55,894,968}  ...... 100,166,570} ....... | 111,008,309] 46, 087 1638) nee 3,559,766! 100,832,237 
Totals, 1910 (87 companies)... ..........---- | 39,483,764| 322,399,799| 48,111,541, |||... 89,373,654, ...... | 97,642,665] 38,755,759 ....| 4,293,761] 87,087,993 
Totals, 1909 (86 companies)........-.....+++ | $5,530,345) 307,060,549) 46,225,719) ...... 78,755,261 .+.+-+| 84,614,275) 32 856, Mn. Foe eee 3,675,931| 75,225,837 
Totals, 1908 (74 companies)....... _.....+| 31,069,170} 259,361,342) 40,465,653} ...... Ce | are | 74,820,986) 30,003,247) eee 3.406, 888) 67,879,240 
Totals, 1907 (70 companies).............. ++: | 30,048,790) en 30,600,819 65,995,059) =... | 77,427,536) concen ee 3,447,191| 63,229,714 











* Includes life department.— Impairment. "+ Deposit capital. 4 Includes deposit capital. $Fiewes are e for Uv. S. branch only. _§ Includes $100,000 premium on sale of capital stock. 
alncludes $219,610 received from home office. 6 Inclutles $8,603 commissions on sale of capital stock. ¢ Includes $75,000 from capital to surplus. d Includes organization expense, etc. 
elncludes $13,332 remitted to home office. f Includes $576,814 received from home office. g Includes $750,000 paid into surplus. fh Policies embrace life, health and accident. i Also stock 
dividend of $27,300. & Includes $232,610 losses paid and $10,383 expenses incurred prior to 1913. 1 Includes $221,262; surplus paid in less organization expenses. m Casualty figures only, 
remaining figures cove: fire and casualty departments. m As of January 31,1914. 1 Includes $553,318 remitted to home office. s Includes $69,948 remitted to home office. _ ¢ Includes $133,000 
remitted to home office x Decrease. 





statistics prove that extra-occupational acci- 
dents are almost if not as numerous as occu- 


tical way to thousands of workers, to whom 
the siren voice of the solicitor has hitherto 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Should Help Industrial Accident Insurance 
Rather than Injure It 


been as unpersuasive as the winds of the sea. 
The local industrial agent should follow up 
every case of compensation paid for injury 


pational accidents. Such accidents are no more 
covered under compensation acts than under 


the old systems of employers’ liability and neg- 
ligence laws. The means of providing indem- 
nity for extra-occupational accidents to work- 
men is, of course, the industrial accident pol- 
icy, which covers at all times, whether the as- 
sured be at work or elsewhere. Industrial 
agents should bear these facts in mind and 
they, coupled with the fact that compensation 
is never extended to cover ill-health except as 
a direct result of occupational accident or haz- 
ard, ought to be fine working tools with which 
he can make the present compensation propa- 


and drive home the fact that compensation 
only protects so far as occupational accidents 
occur, and only in the case of injuries incurred 
inthe regular course of employment. He should 
bring out, in connection with the case in point, 
the obvious good of compensation, but also 
the patent fact of its limited application. Sup- 
pose the injured man had been hurt making 
minor repairs in his own home, or in a trol- 
ley accident while returning from work, com- 
pensation would have availed him nothing. In 
such cases the protection of compensation is ganda an aid rather than an obstacle in ma- 
useless, Indemnity must be provided by other  terially increasing the volume of his produc- 
means. And such indemnity is necessary, for tion. 


The widespread adoption of various forms 
of workmen’s compensation insurance, com- 
pulsory or elective, has doubtless led to a 
great deal of serious thought on the part of 
many industrial agents. To be sure, in every 
one of the twenty-two States where compensa- 
tion laws are in effect they cover a great many 
accidents not formerly covered under the em- 
ployers’ liability laws and carried largely by 
the employee himself under an industrial ac- 
cident policy. Workmen’s compensation should, 
however, help industrial accident insurance 
rather than injure it, for the reason that it will 
bring the insurance principle home in a prac- 








‘Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health, 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 








General Offices ; 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS 





Comparative Statistics in United States, 
United Kingdom and Germany 


PERSONAL INQUIRIES SUMMARIZED 


More than 200 Persons Killed Annually in United 
States from 1879 to 1912—Germany’s 
Low Rate 
In the Monthly Casualty and Surety Supple- 
ment of THE Specrator for October 27, 1910, 
there appeared an article entitled “Some Com- 
parative Statistics of Boiler Explosions” in 





STATISTICS OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1868-1912* 









aa s 
Years ENDING oz Zo: 2 heat 
DECEMBER 31. ——— oo oS Soe 
EM bs 2 Sz > 
Ate & is a2. 
a 101 226 185 41] 
Nit t-6'g 3 ale 3 96 147 268 415 
RN Sip ya's pos 109 13 272 485 
ee cay 89 383 225 608 
I Ia ba! Hie Ba 0-6 98 232 235 467 
ME eis a be we'ee @ 92 130 215 345 
RM ne ree 96 175 160 335 
es 102 134 195 329 
ae 75 147 145 292 
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aor 97 178 216 394 
0 Src 132 208 213 421 
sls Swe on ke 170 259 555 814 
ee 159 251 313 564 
of Fpisi- ous. 172 271 359 630 
Tis 96 al pu nce pdm 184 263 412 675 
i ae bint hg ace 152 254 251 505 
gly 6 eae Guea-t 155 220 27 498 
BS a ae 185 254 214 568 
NE ils bow Sok oe 198 264 388 652 
eae 246 331 505 836 
RE ees 180 804 433 707 
en rr 226 244 351 595 
NR a dig 65.4 Bicker ae 257 263 371 634 
SSP ere A 269 298 442 740 
MR bv alecateracet ee 316 327 385 712 
MA ieibe > oe ¥ia'e 6 362 331 472 803 
I Sa ori a eel 355 374 519 893 
NS Si 4 5 Sei pine 346 382 529 911 
Mee oe tos bc 369 398 528 926 
NS hk eno ao 383 324 57 901 
Me ty Sa-e'd bie 383 298 456 754 
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MS's € 556.5: dca'b o-eit 423 312 646 958 
Ee 391 304 529 823 
NS gg owe 383 293 522 815 
Sot oa K 66 hips 391 220 394 614 
MBE 5 fs -ab'e 450 383 585 968 
SS ae 431 235 467 702 
BE uli choles ia 471 300 420 720 
ae 470 281 531 812 
er 550 227 422 649 
a gaa) os ave 533 280 506 786 
ME er sa acne 499 222 416 638 
MAS eat 537 278 392 670 
Totals, 45 yrs. 12,139 11,843 17,318 29,161 
27.0 26.3 38.5 64.8 


Annual average.. 
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* From The Locomotive, published by the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company. 


MONTHLY AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


New York, Th 


which the data were brought down to 1909. It 
is now possible to add the statistics for the 
three years 1910 to 1912, and in view of the 
wide interest in boiler explosions it would 
seem to be well worth while again to sum- 
marize the statistics of personal injuries re- 
sulting from accidents of this kind which have 
been reported in the United States, in the 
United Kingdom and in Germany. 

The foregoing table is a convenient sum- 
mary of the statistics of boiler explosions in 
the United States. 


200 Persons Kittep ANNUALLY 


It is interesting to note that there have been 
more than two hundred persons killed in every 
year of the 34-year period, 1879-1912, the mini- 
mum number of fatalities in any one year 
during that period having been 208 in 1879 
and the maximum number 398 in 1897. It must 
be remembered, too, that it is quite probable 
that many fatal injuries, the result of boiler 
explosions, are not reported in the above 
statistics. Upon this point of accuracy and 
completeness of returns the following quota- 
tion from The Locomotive for January, 1911, 
is of interest: ‘‘As we have repeatedly ex- 
plained, it is difficult to make out accurate lists 
of boiler explosions, because the accounts that 
we receive are not always satisfactory. * * * 
We have striven to include all the explo- 
that have occurred during 1910, but 
it is quite unlikely that we have been en- 
tirely successful in this respect, for many ac- 
cidents have doubtless occurred that have not 
beén noticed in the public press, and many 
have doubtless escaped the attention of our 
numerous representatives who furnish the ac- 
counts. We are confident, however, that most 
of the boiler explosions that have attracted any 
considerable amount of notice are here repre- 
sented.” 

The point which should be emphasized is 
that, large as the totals are of personal in- 
juries, fatal and non-fatal, resulting from 


sions 


boiler explosions in the United States, they 
represent an understatement of the actual 
facts. 

In the next table is presented a summary of 
the statistics of boiler explosions in the United 
Kingdom for the thirty-year period 1883-1912: 


ursday, April 30, 1914 
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STATISTICS OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 


THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1883-1912* 

4 _ 
8 ; =. 
YeARS ENDING ne + 23 2S 
JUNE 30, 23 5% 3 & SDs 
F ea = &.2 aw 
Zi mz af aes 
io ee ee 45 35 33 68 
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eee 43 40 62 102 
Bs 66 cave a ce 57 33 79 112 
Bias a. cane sds 37 24 44 68 
ee neers 61 31 52 83 
SON << wavs wed a 67 33 79 112 
Res «<< isigne te 77 21 76 97 
i} See Pent 72 32 61 93 
fare oe 88 23 82 105 
C rr 72 20 37 57 
ng Se ek Oo 104 24 54 78 
i ee eee 114 43 85 128 
eee ee 79 25 48 73 
SO 65% dnewh onde 80 27 75 102 
SOOO shi ede Bic 84 37 46 83 
ds Kdasmee 68 36 67 103 
UL cn eee Pee 59 24 65 89 
SR Pe Pe 72 33 60 93 
1902 68 30 55 85 
ORs os onaee ae 69 22 67 80 
SRG G i bcs Bee cares 60 19 45 64 
Sy 57 14 40 54 
oa ee ey ee 54 25 21 46 
Pee Te ee 77 28 65 93 
ne eee 7 23 50 73 
LPOG rs Ceeedtees ce 93 12 53 65 
1910 103 14 62 76 
SPER veo 5 kephee tie 100 13 61 74 
tt Se ee 106 30 75 105 
Totals, 30 yrs. 2,180 789 1,761 2,550 

Annual average, 

OO FUR cc densa, Ce 26.3 58.7 85.0 


_*From the ‘Report to the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade Upon the Working of the Boiler Explo- 
sions’ Acts, 1882 and 1890.” London, 1913. 
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In THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


During the last twelve years, I901-1912, in- 
clusive, there were 263 fatalities from boiler 
explosions in the United Kingdom, as against 
278 in the United States during the single year 
1912. The average annual number of boiler 
explosion fatalities in the United Kingdom 
during the last ten years was 20, while in the 
United States during the same decade the 
average annual number of persons reported 
killed in boiler explosions was 272. In other 
words, the fatal accident frequency from boiler 
explosions is 13% times greater in the United 
States than in the United Kingdom. These 
facts point unmistakably to the conclusion that 
American conditions in respect of boiler in- 
spections and boiler care are distinctly less fa- 
vorable than the conditions which obtain in the 
United Kingdom, 

The following summary of boiler explosions 
and personal injuries therefrom in Germany 
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during the last thirty-six years is of excep- 
tional interest for comparative purposes: 
STATISTICS OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 
GERMANY, 1877 TO 1912 


Years ENDING 
DECEMBER 31. 


> Number of 
Explosions. } 

to Persons 

~™ Killed. 
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Injured 
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Killed and 
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Totals, 36 yrs. 545 372 231 531 1,134 
6.4 14.8 31.5 


ce 


Annual average. 15.2 
In Germany bites: dis last ten years the 
average annual number of fatalities from 
boiler explosions has been only 6.3 as against 
20 in the United Kingdom and 272 in the 
United States. It is unfortunate that exact 
statistics of the number of boilers in use in 
the three countries are not available, but the 
statistics here presented are in themselves suf- 
ficient to warrant the conclusion that boiler 
construction, repair, inspection and care are 
reduced to a finer science in Germany than in 
the United Kingdom, and that the United 
States, in this respect, is still far behind both 
the United Kingdom and Germanay. 
GERMANY’S BoILer EXPLOSIONS. 

In the above statistics for Germany explo- 
sions of boilers used in the Navy and Army, 
and also of those in use on railways, are speci- 
fically excluded. The statistics for the United 
Kingdom include all boilers, by boiler being 
meant “any closed vessel used for generating 
steam or for heating water, or for heating 
other liquids or into which ‘steam is admitted 
for heating, steaming, boiling or other simi- 
lar purposes,” except boilers used in the ser- 
vice of His Majesty or used exclusively for 
domestic purposes. 

In this country locomotive boiler explosions 
are included in the above statistics, and they 
are quite an important factor. Probably, in the 
United States, one-third of all the personal in- 
juries through boiler explosions are the re- 
sult of locomotive boiler explosions. The con- 
ditions in this country became so intolerable 
that Congress enacted a law, February 17, 
1911, after several hearings, which subjects all 
inter-State railway carriers to certain require- 


ments as regards locomotive boilers and ap- 
purtenances, and a chief inspector with two as- 
sistants see that these provisions of the law 
are carried out. This new work of govern- 
mental supervision is ddne under the auspices 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission in 
the division of locomotive boiler inspection. 
The first report of the chief inspector is an 
interesting document, covering the work of his 
division for the year ending June 30, 1912. 
There were 74,234 locomotives inspected, 48,768 
of which were found to be defective and 3377 
of which were ordered out of service for re- 
pairs. There were 3591 locomotives which 
were required to be strengthened or changed 
to comply with the requirements of the law. 
These findings were, of course, supplemental 
to those of the boiler inspectors in the employ 
of the various railway companies. It will be 
interesting to note what effect this supervision 
will have upon locomotive boiler explosions, 
blow-outs; etc., which during the year ending 
June 30, 1912, resulted in 91 deaths and 1005 
injuries. 


Don’t Give Failure a Thought 

Don’t ever be afraid that you are going to 
fall down—don’t give failure a thought. 

It is mighty hard to get rid of it when the 
thought of losing out once gets under your skin. 

The fact that you have started should promise 
some kind of success. 

If you train yourself to finish what you start, 
you'll pretty nearly always land. 

If you go after the proposition with nothing 
but the thought that you’re going to win, it’s a 
safe bet that you won’t lose.—Standard Accident 
Bulletin. 


OTHER AGENTS 


In reading over the vast number of letters 
daily received from the company’s thousands of 
agents working throughout the country, I am 
frequently amused to note in these letters such 
statements as the following: 


If you would only give me as good territory as 
some other agents have, I’l soon show you what I 
could do in writing a large volume of business; or— 

How can you expect me to write more business in 
a town like this where competition is as sharp as a 
pike’s tooth and other agents have gotten a big start 
of me; or— 

I know you want more business, and so do I, but 
your other agents aren’t up against what I am, as 
this territory is flooded with fraternal orders like 
the Bucks, Owls, Eagles, Moose, Red Hens, Wood- 
men, etc.; or— 

You don’t seem to have much sympathy for me, 
but I deserve it just the same, for I am working 
against big odds; or— 

I’ll admit { could write more business if I worked 
harder, but somehow I have to spend a lot of time 
in the office every day and the other agents get most 
of the business. 


How do you suppose we can accept such ex- 
cuses in lieu of business? The company looks 
to the agency department for a report every 
month on its progress as regards new business 
and nothing less than ‘“‘Every Month a Record 
Breaker” is satisfactory. We are paid to make 
increases—not excuses, and nothing less than 
big increases will do. 

As a matter of fact, the best way on earth to 
spoil an insurance agent is to sympathize with 
him on account of his small production. Such 
agents don’t need sympathy—what they need is 
“gunpowder.” When an agent gets the idea in 
his head that other agents have easier sailing 
than he has, it’s time for someone to take him 
for a walk around the block and give him a few 
injections of ‘‘high-test’’ gasoline. What he 
needs is a good jar to bring him to his senses 
and start him out anew with a realization of 


Thursday 


the fact that the only reason on earth why other 
agents are beating him out is because they are 
working harder and complaining less, and not 
because they haven’t as great obstacles to con- 
tend with. 

There isn’t an insurance agent in the United 
States but who sometimes thinks that his ter- 
ritory is ‘‘worked to death’’ and that all the 
other insurance companies in the country are 
concentrating their efforts on his particular 
“‘bailiwick.’’ As a matter of fact, not one agent 
in a hundred is offered any business-getting op- 
portunities which are not equally open to all 
other agents of equal capacity and ability. An 
opportunity is of no value unless it is worked, 
and it’s a perfectly safe bet that the business- 
producing agents:are working every opportunity 
for all it is worth and that the little fellows 
have no one to blame for their ‘‘littleness’’ but 
themselves. The laws of compensation are just 
and equitable. As a rulé Nature bestows her 
reward upon the man who really earns it and 
rarely withholds it from a deserving aspirant. 
—United States and Accident Agents Record. 


AGENT’S DUTY 


What an insurance agent’s duty is may be 
answered in different ways in accord with the 
more or less conscientious ideas of the agent; 
and yet there is but one correct answer—‘‘Be 
true’’—true to self, true to company, true to 
clients. 

There are certain fundamental principles upon 
which this being true are founded—principles 
that are unchangeable and everlasting. One of 
these is to know—know what you are offering, 
know what kind of goods you are dealing in, not 
try to sella policy because issuing company says 
it is superior to others, not try to sell it be- 
cause of some apparently favorable features it 
looks as if it would be easy to sell, but sell it 
because you know, because you have examined, 
found out and satisfied yourself that it is the 
best—best for your prospect, the best to sell 
him. 

Not what an agent believes, but what he 
knows, begets a confidence in himself that en- 
ables him to be impressive and persuasive. 

Another principle is to do what is right be- 
cause it is right. This means not sell his 
prospect a policy because it pay the largest 
commission, hence is seemingly the most profit- 
able, but sell the policy that meets the most 
fully the needs and requirements of his prospect 
regardless of the selfish consideration of per- 
sonal gain. ’ 

Another principle is to love his work, not 
consider it as merely a means of livelihood, but 
to love it because it is an open doorway for 
doing good to his fellowmen, because it lifts 
him above the narrow, sordid limits of mere 
commercialism and puts him on a plane with 
those who benefit and aid mankind. 

An insurance agent who is true, true to him- 
self, true to duty, is entitled to the highest 
commendation. The end of the matter is to 
know what is true, to know what is right, and 
to love his duty. The work is noble and uplift- 
ing, and the agent who is true will ever find his 
career one of honor and his pathway one of real 
prosperity.—Preferred Pilot. 


ENTHUSIASM 


Enthusiasm begets faith, faith begets energy, 
energy begets results. Enthusiasm will bring in- 
to activity faculties in such degree that, what 
might seem almost insuperable obstacles to 
those lacking in enthusiasm, is but a spur to 
greater activity and that overcomes obstacles 
almost as soon as encountered. 

Enthusiasm establishes confidence in self, and 
through this confidence man becomes master, 
first, master of self, then, master of every situ- 
ation that confronts him. é 

Enthusiasm over the possibilities of work in 
hand is but the uplifting of the banner of vic- 
tory—it presages success. 

Enthusiasm knows no such thing as failure. 
To quote paraphrastically, in the bright lexicon 
of enthusiasm, there,is no such word as fail. It 
is alert, continually on the lookout, and eagerly 
welcomes every influence or suggestion that 
makes for progress. 

The enthusiastic insurance agent is the suc- 
cessful agent.—Preferred Pilot. 
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PREMEDITATED INJURY 





Insurance Companies Have to Contend 
with Many Fraudulent Claims 





EFFICIENCY OF CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 


Many People, in Effort to Defraud, Deliberately 
Allow Themselves to Suffer Injury—Method 
of a New York Man 
The ever-increasing amount of fraudulent 
claims with which companies writing accident 
insurance are forced to contend, has resulted 
in the development of the claim departments 
to the highest degree of efficiency. Suspicious 
claims, of course, have always been thoroughly 
investigated, but nowadays the large number 
of people who secure accident policies with 
fraudulent intent has caused the companies to 
take more vigorous means of discovering 
whether the claim has been made in good 
faith or that injury has been carefully planned 
and even executed, so to speak, in an effort to 
get money that does not rightfully belong to 

them. 

The inside workings of the claim depart- 
ment of an insurance company are in many 
respects not unlike a detective bureau in the 
methods of investigating a claim which the 
head of the department has reasons to believe 
is not open and above board. Claim men are 
so well trained that what might be termed 
their “sixth sense” can often detect an effort 
to secure money on the pretext that they have 
been injured, or are entitled to payments 
under the provisions of their policy, when, as 
a matter of fact, either no injury has been 
suffered or it has been deliberately received, 
which is so often the case. Physicians in such 
cases are often unknowingly brought into a 
fraudulent claim, when they believed they 
were acting in entirely good faith. 

Co-operation between the claim departments 
of steam and electric railroads and the insur- 
ance companies often brings to light interest- 
ing cases from the standpoint of the clever 
extremes resorted to in receiving injuries that 
will bring the insured money not only on their 
policies but from the railroads or street car 
companies, this latter being a popular means 
of receiving an injury with premeditation. 


LittLte Hope or CoNTINUED SUCCESS 

There is little hope of making a continued 
success of this practice, for, as is evidenced in 
sO many cases, the injured party comes to 
grief with the facts of various operations of 
the past brought home in any but an agreeable 
way. 

An instance of this kind only recently came 
to light. A certain professional man of high 


Standing in the section of New York where he 
resided was injured on a surface car accord- 
ing to a claim presented to an insurance com- 
Pany. At the same time a claim was filed with 
the street car company. The claim agent of 
the car company received information that on 
another occasion this same man had been 
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injured in a similar manner by another street 
car company in New York. On investigating 
the files of the road on which he was pre- 
viously injured, it was found that he had been 
paid several claims. The insurance company 
also had records showing it had paid him 
claims on several occasions. Because of his 
high standing and the equally good reputation 
of the attending physician, who signed the 
claim certificate, the company had paid each 
without suspicion. 


FREQUENCY CAUSED SUSPICION 

However, the frequency with which the 
claims were made at last brought about an 
investigation by both the street car company 
and the insurance company, with the result 
that it was established beyond all question that 
cunning and fraud had won this man many 
collars. His method was to be picked up 
from the side of a street car track suffering 
with an injury to his body and legs. His 
physician was consulted, and he admitted to 
the insurance company representative that he 
was somewhat suspicious of this accident. It 
was agreed that he should make a thorough 
examination of the injuries, which he did, and 
he reported the following day that his sus- 
picions had been confirmed. With the aid of 
a drug to discolor his chest and abdomen the 
man had almost successfully feigned internal 
injuries of a serious nature, and with a knife 
he had scraped away some skin from foth legs 
in such a way as to present an ugly but not 
overly painful wound. It was afterwards 
learned that he had used cocaine to deaden 
the pain. When presented with these facts 
the man in question lost no time to acquaint 
the insurance company with the information 
that he would not consider the payment of the 
claim, as he was only slightly inconvenienced 
by the injury, and that it was not worthy of 
settlement. 

A Petty CASE 

In contrast to this attempt at fraud on a 
large scale is a petty case, which was intended 
as a means to get a few dollars from a street 
car company, but which for the victim re- 
sulted more seriously and involved a large 
casualty company in which he held a policy. 
The man was driving a delivery wagon when 
a street car bumped into it, and the driver 
was thrown into the bed of the wagon, but 
apparently was not hurt. A claim man hap- 
pened to be passing on another car and saw 
the accident. He at once began an investiga- 
tion with a view of settling for the slight dam- 
age to the wagon, when the driver announced 
he was injured. The claim man inquired as 
to the nature of his injuries, and was shown 
the driver’s side, which bore four red streaks, 
beginning near the back and running around 
to about the center of his chest. The claim 
man said: 

“You didn’t get that injury here.” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” said the driver, and he 
started to explain more fully the details. The 
street car representative insisted the man had 
made the marks with his finger nails. The 
driver later admitted this. Some time later 
blood poison, in a mild form, developed, and 





the man presented his claim to the insurance 


The details of the accident were 
known to the company, and while this was 
rather a fine point to decide the claim was 
never paid. 


company. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


W. R. C. Corson Lectures on This Subject 
as Relates to Boiler and Fly- 
Wheel Policies 





W. R. C. Corson, assistant secretary of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company of Hartford, in the last lecture of the 
course on Steam Boiler and Fly-wheel Insur- 
ance before the Insurance Institute of Hartford, 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘Use and Occupancy In- 
surance Under Boiler and Fly-wheel Policies,” 
in part, as follows: 


Most classes of insurable property would in- 
volve in their destruction some loss to their 
owners, or to those having other interests in 
them other than the mere value of the property 
loss measured by its replacement cost. This is 
true, because for the most part insurable prop- 
erty exists for a utilitarian purpose and the at- 
tainment of that purpose would, of course, be 
interrupted by the loss or damage to that prop- 
erty. Any interruption of usefulness means 
generally a loss of something, if it is only a 
loss of time, but as in these days time means 
money, the interruption of the use of a prop- 
erty generally involves a loss which, at least in 
minds of those who suffer it, can be measured 
in our currency units. 

It is because business interests have begun to 
realize that such a loss would accompany the 
destruction of property that a demand for its 
protection has arisen. The insurance companies 
find that this demand is in sufficient volume 
and for a justifiable protection against loss. 
They have met this demand, therefore, with a 
line of insurance which is generally known as 
use and occupancy insurance. 

The name of this class of insurance is broad 
enough to signify a protection against any kind 
of a loss which might result from the deprived 
use or the deprived occupancy of a damaged 
property. Indeed, under it is often classified in- 
surance against consequential loss to property 
and loss of customers, good will, or the profit of 
a favorable market condition which results 
from the inability to complete manufacturing 
processes because of damage to a producing 
plant. It would be difficult to think out all the 
possibilities of loss which might result from an 
interrupted business, and of course I have 
named but the few that have occurred to me, 
which may be classified as use and occupancy 
losses, and yet which are not quite the kind 
contemplated by the use and occupancy insur- 
ance generally written by boiler and fly-wheel 
underwriters. 

A property which exists for any utilitarian 
purpose has what we may designate, an earn- 
ing value, and this value to any insured in- 
terest may be represented by the net income 
which the property usually returns to that in- 
terest. This net income, as I would use the 
word, would be the difference between the fotal 
receipts—either actual or imaginary—from the 
property, and the total expenses of maintain- 
ing or operating the property. I use the words 
“actual” or “imaginary” in connection with the 
word “receipts” to provide for those cases in 
which there is no real cash return. For in- 
stance, a house used as a residence by an owner 
is a utilitarian property. Theoretically, such a 
house may return to the owner an imaginary in- 
come represented by the difference between the 
amount he would have to pay as rent for a house 
of similar quality and condition and his er- 
penses of maintaining his house, including in 
these expenses the interest on the investment in 
it. Of course, in such a case the receipts rep- 
resented by the rental value would be purely 
imaginary. 

Now any such property, if damaged or de- 
stroyed, may, and probably will, fail to produce 
the anticipated receipts during the period of 
restoration. With reduced receipts and with 
certain of the expenses sure to continue, the 
difference between these items may represent 





the negative form of net income, which is usu- 
ally called a net loss. Here, then, is a reduc- 
tion of net income which may be expressed by 
the difference between the income or outgo 
reaiized during the period of restoration and 
that anticipated for the same period from the 
undamaged property. It is for losses within 
the limits of this difference that use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, as generally written by the 
boiler and fiy-wheel companies, affords indem- 
nity. 

In speaking of this deficiency of income as a 
loss, we perhaps do not always adhere to the 
correct meaning of that word. For a man can- 
not lose that which he never had, and, accord- 
ingly, income anticipated for a future period can 
hardly be considered lost because not received. 
However, no other word appears available to 
designate the object of this insurance indem- 
nity, and so I will continue to use it and trust 
that with this explanation its meaning will be 
understood. 

Manufacturing companies who require use 
and occupancy insurance undoubtedly more gen- 
erally own, rather than rent, the property in 
which they operate. They thus are in a posi- 
tion to sustain the items of loss which we have 
classified as belonging to the landlord and also 
those which particularly belong to the manu- 
facturer. When the property is owned by the 
user, however, while these losses will remain 
in total the same as though the property was 
owned separately, they will usually be dif- 
ferently itemized. Instead of the item for rent, 
the fixed charge of the landlord would thus be- 
come the fixed charges of the manufacturing 
company, and the profit, above the ordinary in- 
terest on investment, which was assigned to the 
landlord, would appear as an increase in the net 
profit obtained by the manufacturer. The ex- 
amples, therefore, are characteristic of all the 
losses which this class of insurance contem- 
plates. 

Insurance business in general wants in some 
way to value the hazard it insures in order to 
determine a premium for its insurance. It is 
one matter to assume for a business the figures 
of income and expense, as we have done, and 
quite another to ascertain from a prospect all 
the information from which a similar set of fig- 
ures might be made for his business. The 
values exposed to loss are not, like real prop- 
erty, represented by material objects, which 
may be examined by the insurer and specified 
in a policy. And so the modes and method 
of expressing the insurance undertaking for 
property loss policy are found inadequate for 
use and occupancy underwriting, and others 
have had to be devised. 

Perhaps the chief characteristics of use and 
occupancy contracts, which differentiates them 
from property forms, is their provision limiting 
the insurer’s liability, within and subject to the 
total insurance which the policy affords, to a 
specified maximum indemnity for each day that 
the use of the property is suspended. The 
adoption of this insurance device serves sev- 
eral purposes. It affords the insurer a clearer 
comprehension of the magnitude of the hazard 
which he is undertaking, for he thus knows the 
limit he may be called upon to pay each day 
under his contract, and there is left for estimate 
from his experience only the chance of acci- 
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dent and the probable duration of the restora- 
tion period. It protects the insurer also from 
claims for extraordinary losses which might be 
a consequence of a shutdown and yet which are 
not within the class of those contemplated 
when the insurance was purchased, for by it 
claims‘are limited to the average daily maxi- 
mum amount which the assured determined was 
sufficient to cover the average daily threatened 
loss—or as much of it as he wanted to pay for— 
when he applied for the insurance. This daily 
indemnity feature is accordingly a most con- 
venient and necessary provision in insurance 
against such hardly defined losses as those of use 
and occupancy, and jis incorporated in nearly all 
such policies, not only by the boiler and fly- 
wheel companies, but by those also insuring 
against fire and other casualties. * * * 
Boiler and _ fly-wheel companies have ap- 
proached this matter from a little different 
point of view. They have not been hampered 
by the custom of basing premiums on a rate for 
the insurance, and have thus been free to adopt 
a premium system based on the limit of the 
daily indemnity to be afforded. For the mini- 
mum rate on this basis it has been the custom, 
pretty generally followed now by the companies, 
to grant a total of insurance sufficient to afford 
150 days’ indemnity. This, it is believed, is suf- 
ficient to provide for any period of suspended 
use which would occur to an average property in 
consequence of a boiler or fly-wheel explosion. 
Of course, there are cases where an owner has 
some special reason to believe that 150 days 
would not replace his property and desires in- 
surance for a longer period. Such insurance, 
of course, can be afforded by the insuring com- 
panies and is afforded, but obviously at an in- 
creased premium above that for the same daily 
indemnity under the lower total cover.” 


AN ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 


The kind of a job that a workman can turn out 
must depend largely upon the kind and quality 
and variety of tools furnished him. You might 
take the brightest and cleverest workman 
in almost any line, and place in his hands 
good material and a set of very bad tools, 
and he would deliver his job with the 
remark, ‘‘That’s the best I could do, with the 
tools.’’ A poor workman, however, will invari- 
ably turn out a poor job, regardless of his tools 
or anything else. But give a good workman good 
tools, good material and opportunity, and then 
watch him show you both quality and class in 
his work. A good salesman can sell anything, 
because salesmanship-in its greatest develop- 
ment and highest success carries an element of 
hypnotism, and the clever, plausible talker gets 
away with it because of his personal ability 
rather than the merit of his goods—the quality 
of his tools. 

A street fakir once sold a shaving paste—no 
razor necessary, just use a stick. He operated 
only Saturday night in the flare of gasoline 
torch, and he proved the quality of his paste by 
shaving all applicants with a stick—free. He 
sold out in every town, but he left no address. 
Why? Because the men shaved were hunting for 
him to a man by Monday morning, with smart- 
ing faces, from which the skin was going to peel. 


Thursday 


Some insurance agents go about pasting the 
public with bad insurance. They don’t care 
what they say. They are willing to guarantee 
anything. They are willing to change applica- 
tion or policy. They are ready to conceal im- 
portant facts that would cause the rejection of 
business. Like the artist with the shaving 
paste, all they want to do is clean up on the 
public and get away with it. The real agent, 
however, who is worthy of the name, looks care- 
fully to the standing of his company and to its 
record of performance. He looks into the 
quality of its policies, and he refuses to offer 
for sale any which may possibly prove an em- 
barrassment to him later on. He looks to the 
adequacy of premium rates and the proper clas- 
sification of hazards, and he répresents policies 
just as they are. His tongue is just as fluent as 
that of the fakir, but he permits it to commit no 
indiscretion. Whatever he says he stands by, 
and the quality of what he says has much to do 
with the structure he builds for the future, and 
the amount of free help he can command from 
his established business. — National Casualty 
Agents Record. 


“TO THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE” 

Every man hopes for success—every man en- 
ters the Olympian of business hoping to win 
—few there be who succeed. : 

As in games, so in business, the animating 
spirit is rivalry. Rivalry is the spirit of action, 
but action unguided, uncontrolled, never suc- 
ceeds. Animated by the one purpose to “beat 
the other fellow’’ may enable one to forge some- 
what ahead in securing success, but the only 
true winner is the man who is actuated by a 
desire to do all things well—to do some things 
better than anyone else. 

Herein personality becomes a prime factor, 
a strong personality will always make a strong 
backer in every effort, but in order to become 
a strong personality it must be true to itself— 
not influenced by temptation to gain advantage 
by trick or deceit, but true to the inherent in- 
stinct which brings to the front in every man an 
impulse to do that which is right. 

Man is false to himself when he fails to yield 
to,that impulse, and it follows as the night fol- 
lows the day that false to himself he will be 
false to others. 

The temptation among insurance agents to 
conceal or shade the truth when he fancies it 
would prove advantageous is great, but advan- 
tage so gained is not real—is not a business 
success, and in the end is destructive, living 
oply in memory as a plague. 

The agent, in common with other men, who 
is false in one thing is false in all, and any 
seeming success is false and not lasting. 

There is but one predicate to real success, 
and that is ‘‘To thine own self be true.” 

There’s only one person you need to manage, 
and that is ‘‘yourself.” 

It’s not what you seem to be that counts, it’s 
what you know in your own heart you are that 
influences your life.—Preferred Pilot. 


Dissatisfaction with one’s self can be of more 
than one kind. The right kind—with self-con- 
fidence—is a spur to continual self-improvement. 
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General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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CONTRACT BONDS 


Letter Read by Lincoln Bush Before 
Institute of Consulting Engineers 


VOICES HIS CRITICISM 


Misinformation Contained in Paper—Looks at 
Purely Underwriting Question from Purely 
Engineering Standpoint 


At the recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Consulting Engineers a letter 
from Lincoln Bush was read, which holds the 
surety companies writing surety contract 
bonds up to the scorn of the engineering pro- 
fession on account of certain practices which 
he claims to be extremely deplorable and de- 
serving of the severest criticism. Owing to 
his professional eminence and the publicity 
given his dicta, both by its being read before 
the Institute and being printed in whole or in 
part in the engineering journals, no doubt a 
great many contractors and engineers have 
been influenced by his remarks, greatly to the 
disparagement of the general reputation of the 
corporate contract bonding business. 

He says in part: 


It has come to my notice that some engineers 
in making up their specifications and form of 
agreement, do not know that, without any 
regard to what they specify as to the amount 
of the bond, the bonding companies will not 
provide a bond except for the total amount of 
the contract. The present rate is one-half per 
cent per annum on the total amount of the 
contract determined at the time of letting. 

It will be evident to you from this that the 
ideas of the engineer who prepared the form 
of agreement are absolutely ignored so far as 
the amount of security deemed necessary in 
the engineer’s judgment, and, furthermore, 
since the bonding companies have united in 
requiring the contractor to take out a bond on 
the total amount of the contract, the engineer’s 
client must necessarily pay more than bis en- 
gineer advisor deems necessary, and _ this 
amount simply goes into the pockets of the 
bonding companies. 

Is it right that the owner or the municipality 
should be required to pay an amount governed 
by possibly selfish motives rather than the 
good judgment of the engineer, who should be 
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fully qualified to appraise the hazards con- 
nected with the work? 


I also know where a surety bond of this 
kind is taken out and where the engineer 
makes changes affecting the cost, etc., of the 
work, which frequently and necessarily occurs, 
that the bonding company regards any such 
change as a breach of contract with them so 
far as the bond is concerned, and all such 
changes must be submitted to them for ap- 
proval. You can readily see that in the event 
of the contractor failing, how the bonding 
company might escape liability on the ground 
that it had not approved such changes, and | 
have known cases of this kind to occur. 


FrRoM AN ENGINEERING STANDPOINT 

Of course, the main trouble with Mr. Bush’s 
argument is that he insists upon looking at 
what is purely an underwriting question from 
a purely engineering standpoint. He entirely 
overlooks the fact that because some engineers 
and contractors do not find the bonding busi- 
ness the Utopian ideal that they desire, the 
bonding companies are also entitled to a little 
consideration. He assumes that the engineer’s 
opinion as to the financial ability of the con- 
tractor to satisfactorily complete the contract 
is invariably correct. Suppose that following 
the engineer’s advice, a contractor was only 
required to give bond to the extent of twenty- 
five per cent of the amount involved under the 
contract, and that the contractor failed. It 
would be scant solace to the obligee under that 
bond to know that seventy-five per cent of the 
premium had been saved. On the other hand, 
there are hundreds of contract bonds written 


every day under which the bonding companies - 


suffer no loss. If the engineer in charge could, 
in his consummate wisdom, foresee this, per- 
haps the party for whom the work was beng 
done could be persuaded to waive a bond alto- 
gether and thus the entire premium charge 
could be saved. The fact of the matter is, that 
in order that parties letting contracts may be 
protected in the fulfillment of each and every 
one, it is necessary that a bond be executed in 
the full amount on every contract. No» man, 
no matter how well trained or intelligent, can 
foresee on which contract a failure will occur 
nor to what extent that failure will go. This 
portion of Mr. Bush’s argument, if carried to 
its logical conclusion, is in reality a recom- 
mendation to insure only what your engineer 
thinks you will have a loss on. Under such 
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circumstances there is little doubt as to what 
would become of the premium rates which he 
already complains of as being too high. 

So far as the complaint as to changes in 
contracts goes the discussion is not even stimu- 
lating. It is both good law, good underwriting 
and good sense that under a bond of surety- 
ship the surety shall be apprized as to the 
nature of the risk which it is covering in that 
bond. From the general tone of Mr. Bush’s 
remarks, one would scarcely judge him to be 
one who would willingly buy a cat in a bag. 
Why should he expect less of tlHose whose 
business it is to underwrite surety bonds? 


CoMMENT MADE 


The Engineering News in commenting edi- 
torially on Mr. Bush’s letter says in part: 


It is not so very long ago, as the older gen- 
eration, at least of engineers and contractors, 
will recall, when the bond required of a con- 
tractor was given in the shape of personal sure- 
ties. The difficulties in collecting from such 
bondsmen in case of default made it a very 
easy matter for the bonding companies to se- 
cure the amendment of laws, first permitting 
and then requiring the guarantee of public 
contracts by a bonding company. * * * In 
the conduct of private work, however, the way 
out for the defeat of the bonding companies is 
comparatively easy. When’ the owner for 
whom the work is being done is enough of a 
business man to realize that the fee which the 
bonding company exacts is in the long run paid 
by him and not by the contractor, it will be 
in many cases comparatively easy to effect a 
mutual agreement between the owner and the 
contractor by which the services of the bond- 
ing company may be dispensed with. 

In other words, The Engineering News 
takes Mr. Bush to mean that we are to return 
to personal suretyship, which it admits itself 
to have been a hopeless failure so far as public 
contracts are concerned. Then it recommends 
an elimination of all security whatsoever in 
the case of private contracts. The News’ in- 
finite trust in the infallibility of mankind is 
refreshing but hard to reconcile with the facts. 
Corporate suretyship is here to stay. It came 
in response to a need occasioned by the inade- 
quacy of old systems to meet present-day con- 
ditions. In response to that need it is render- 
ing a real service in conformity with the best 
ideals of public policy. And compared to its 
value, the cost of that service is trifling. 
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AN OPPORTUNE ILL WIND 


Robberies Assist Representatives of 
Burglary Insurance Companies 


EXPERIENCE OF AN AGENT 
Secured Many Applications following the Robbery 
of a Jewelry Store in Middle West City 


Not long ago there was a bold robbery in a 
certain city in the Middle West. Shortly after 
closing time two gentlemanly-appearing crooks 
o' tained entrance to a jeweler’s store under 
pretext of returning to purchase some goods 
which they had looked at on the day before, 
and when the jeweler and his lone assistant ex- 
tricated themselves from the ropes in which 
the Visitors left them tied, the shop was minus 
several thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 
And there was no burglary insurance—a fact 
which was prominently featured in the papers 
the next morning. 

An agent who represented a burglary in- 
surance company pondered this matter as he 
read his morning paper and wondered why 
that jeweler had been so thoughtless as to 
neglect burglary insurance, carrying a valuable 
stock which offered such temptation to burg- 
lars. Strangely enough, men are frequently 
remarkably obtuse about their own business. 
It did not occur to him to wonder why he him- 
self hadn't seen to it that the particular jew- 
eler, as well as all others in the city, carried 
burglary insurance. As a matter of fact, 
neither he nor any other agent had ever can- 
vassed the jewelers, store to store, covering 
the entire trade for insurance. Incredible? It 
would seem so to the proverbial man up a 
tree; but the fact that there are a good many 
other cities where this is the case makes it less 
hard to believe than it might seem at first 
glance. This particular casualty man, there- 
fore, did not think of taking any action of this 
sort, even with the matter thus forcibly 
brought to his attention—not at first, that is, 
and yet he was really a fairly live and aggres- 
sive agent. His mind was simply asleep on 
this particular point, that was all. Fortunately, 
it was awakened almost by accident. 

(CASUALTY MAN SuppENLY AWAKENS 

Before going to his office he dropped in at 
a haberdasher’s in the ground floor of the 
same building to make a purchase; and he be- 
gan a discussion of the sensational robbery 
of the night before with one of the proprie- 
tors. The daring of the burglars, the small 
chance of their being caught, and the serious- 
ness of the blow to the jeweler, on account of 
his failure to carry burglary insurance, all 
came up in the course of the conversation; 
and then the remark fell that caused the casu- 
alty man to wake up. 

“We have to carry a good deal of cash here 
ourselves,” said the haberdasher. “You know, 
we do a big business, and if it happens, as it 
sometimes does, that we are prevented from 
going to the bank one day, there’s a very nice 
little pile of real money in the safe.” 
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“Of course, you carry burglary insurance? 
he queried, off-handedly,’ sniffing a prospect 
strongly. “Every merchant ought to, and 
most of them do.” 

“Why, no, we don’t,” said the haberdasher, 
slowly. “And | was just thinking that it 
would’t be a bad idea to take out a little 
policy. That safe of ours would be a joke to 
anybody with a good pocket knife.” 

“T’ll just write that up for you, if you like; 
it won't cost you very much and you certainly 
need the protection, considering the number of 
robberies there have been around this town 
lately.” 

And it was done. The agent went on to his 
office with the application in his pocket and a 
firm determination in his mind to write some 
burglary insurance that very day—on that day, 
in fact, of all days, because the fact of the 
robbery had undoubtedly impressed on a score 
of men, as on the man who sold him his ties 
and shirts, the desirability of protection. 


LANDS THE ROBBED JEWELER 

The first man he called on was the jeweler 
who had been robbed; and, strangely enough, 
he was the only casualty agent who had 
thought of doing this! He turned out to be 
quite as easy as the haberdasher, and of course 
the policy was much larger, because of the 
values which had to be protected, covering the 
entire stock, as well as the daily receipts. Of 
course, the jeweler was much cast down over 
his loss; but the agent did not have to argue 
much to-convince him of the desirability of be- 
ing fixed for similar trouble again. 

After that he made the rounds of the jewelry 
shops, finding some without protection, al- 
though the larger and better shops were cov- 
ered, indicating that their owners were as good 
business men as their prominence in the trade 
indicated. With the general knowledge of the 
robbery, however, he had no difficulty in clos- 
ing nearly all of those who were not already 
carrying insurance. 


THE Power oF EXAMPLE 


The power of example can hardly be over- 
estimated. Most casualty men realize the use- 
fulness of clippings telling of severe injuries 
s iffered in accidents for the purpose of show- 
ing the prospect for accident insurance that it 
may be his turn next; but there are astonish- 
ingly few who apply the same system to other 
branches of the casualty business, in which it 
would probably prove equally effective, if not 
more so. The day following a_ robbery, 
which has attracted general attention, as well 
as any time when there is anything like an 
epidemic of burglaries, is obviously made to 
order for the agent who represents a burglary 
insurance ‘company. Those whom he ap- 
proaches have neither the inclination nor the 
“nerve” to deny the ever-present danger of 


_ loss by burglary; and all that the agent has to 


do is to present his proposition. There is sel- 
dom a time when in any good-sized city there 
is not a fresh instance of the inability of the 
police to apprehend burglars, much less pre- 
vent them from operating. This means that 
the opportunity for pointing out the obvious 
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moral to merchants in various lines is prac- 
tically never lacking, making this line of casu- 
alty insurance easily written. 


BUSINESS PLANS 


Insurance salesmen who do not work on care- 
fully prepared business-getting plans waste a 
great deal of time and energy and gradually ac- 
quire habits of idleness and aimlessness which 
seriously impede their onward progress and ad- 
vancement. In small towns such men _ spend 
most of their time hanging around the railway 
depots watching the trains pass through, and in 
large cities they can usually be found loafing 
around cigar stores, pool rooms, hotels, thea- 
ters, etc., with apparently no matters of serious 
importance on their minds. 

If we write such agents from the home office 
and urge them to send in more business, they 
generally reply with a thousand-and one rea- 
sons why they cannot procure more applica- 
tions and nine out of ten of such replies con- 
tain special paragraphs devoted exclusively to 
the subject of how hard they are working—as if 
we needed any assurance on that score. 

It is safe to say that every man who ever 
made a success of anything in this world owes 
his success largely to the fact that he worked 
for a definite object on a definite plan. He 
first fixed definitely in his mind just what he 
wanted; second, carefully laid out his plans as 
to just how he would get it, and third, worked 
his plans until he got it. 

Every successful insurance agent works on a 
definite business plan. Some lay their plans so 
as to insure the production of a certain number 
of applications each month before the 21st—and 
they usually count all ‘“‘Apps’’ procured after 
that date as ‘‘extras.’’ Others plan on procur- 
ing a certain number of applications every day, 
every week or every month, and then see to it 
that their plans are carried out. With a fixed 
and definite plan to work on any man can ac- 
complish better results than if he works in a 
haphazard, aimless manner. 

The best way to win anything in this world 
is first to want it; second, to plan how to get 
it, and third, to work the plan. Good luck, so- 
called, is always with the man who carefully 
plans his work and then persistently works his 
plan.— United States Health and _ Accident 
Agents’ Record. 








Causes of Accidents 
The following is the percentage of each cause 
of accident on which claims were paid by the 
Travelers of Hartford during 1913: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of Number of of Amounts 
Claims Paid 
At home (indoor and 
SEENON) i entree ed 23.0 16.9 
POGGRURIBDR 5.66 0:03. oss ae 18.0 13.8 
Sports and _ recreation 
(boating, hunting, 
sports, swimming) ... 17.0 15.3 
Automobiles ........... 15.5 21. 
Travel (railroad, trol- 
ley, steamship) ...... 11.4 19.5 
Miscellaneous ......... 1:2 het 
Horse and vehicle..... 5.6 3.5 
Bicycles and motor- 
CROROG hs bp hice son vi 2.3 1.5 


Vacation Plans 

May is the month when most people make 
their summer vacation plans or perfect them, 
for the reason that the annual outing season 
begins in June and forehanded people always 
want to be ready. Get next to the vacation 
planners in your community and fortify each 
one of them with the most important and ne- 
cessary accessory to their summer’s outing— 
an accident policy. During the outing season 
every one is on pleasure bent and the matter of 
personal safety is given only careless thought, 
if thought of at all. 

An accident policy as a part of the equip- 
ment of a pleasure jaunt to the seashore, 4 
camping expedition in the mountains, an ocean 
voyage, an automobile excursion, a day’s out- 
ing or any of the thousand and one summer 
diversions, will give the pleasure seeker 4 
sense of safety and security that will add a zest 
to vacation joys.—American Casualty Agents’ 
Bulletin. 
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SCHEDULE RATING 


Professor Whitney Points Out Need for 
Getting Together on Plan in Interest- 
ing Address Before Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau Meeting. 


Prof. A. W. Whitney, manager of the Work- 
mens Compensation Service Bureau, at a recent 
meeting at New York pointed out the need for 
getting stock and mutual insurance companies, 
which intend to write compensation insurance 
in New York when the law becomes effective on 
July 1, and the State insurance fund together 
on the schedule rating plan. He gaid, in part, 
as follows: 


Something over a year: ago the Bureau estab- 
lished a department for the purpose of starting 
and operating a system of schedyle rating. 
Schedule rating is a system by which a rate is 
made to fit the individual hazard. Our manual 
contains a rate for machine shops. This is sup- 
posed to measure the hazard of the average 
machine shop. But there are good machine 
shops and poor machine shops. Some are in 
badly constructed buildings, with poor lighting, 
machines crowded, belts and gears unguarded, 
protruding set screws, ignorant and undiscip- 
lined employees and deficient. in, perhaps, a 
score of other particulars. Other shops are 
greatly superior in all or many of these fea- 
tures. Shall we charge both of these shops the 
same rate? We can safely do so if the manual 
rate really measures the average, but we shall 
be doing a grave injustice by failing to give 
proper credit to the employer who has taken 
pains to make his shop safe, and by not penal- 
izing in his rate the employer whose shop is 
unsafe. 

In order to adjust the rate to the individual 
hazard, we first make an analysis of the causes 
that lead to accidents—for every accident must 
have a cause. We then endeavor to assign to 
each of these causes a factor which shall mea- 
sure its proper contributory effect as a pro- 
ducer of accidents. This we call a schedule. 
You will recognize that the principle is the 
same as the principle of schedule rating in fire 
insurance. The first work of our new depart- 
ment was to prepare such a schedule. I have 
a copy of this in my hand. It goes under the 
name of the Universal Analytic Schedule. This 
schedule starts with the manual (or average) 
rate for a given classification and increases or 
decreases this by given amounts for conditions 
that are respectively below or above the aver- 
age. If you should run through this hastily, 
you would see these causes enumerated as af- 
fecting the accident frequency and against each 
a number indicating the amount by which the 
basis rate is to be either increased or de- 
creased: 

CAUSES ENUMERATED 

Height; sprinklered or unsprinklered; founda- 
tions; over heavy roof tank; over loaded floors; 
unguarded floor openings; unguarded hoistways: 
bad stairs; unguarded elevator runways; boiler 
conditions; steam engine conditions; electrical 
equipment;, power transmission; unguarded 


Sears; unguarded belts; unguarded shafting; 
Maintenance and inspection; safety and wel- 
fare; fire hazard; explosive hazard; general 
order, light and sanitation’ conditions in yards; 
grinding wheels; working machine hazard; ele- 
vator hazard. 


To operate this schedule it is necessary first 
to make an inspection of the plant. This is 
made upon a specially prepared blank form 
which corresponds to the schedule. Upon this 
as a basis is figured the rate. So far as the 
physical condition of the plant goes, this figur- 
ing of the rate upon the inspection is largely 
a mechanical process, but when it comes to tak, 
ing account of the human hazard it is necessary 
to make use of a discretion which should be 
based upon experience as well as inspection. 
This schedule is now being used, I may say, by 
Bureau companies for rating manufacturing 
risks in eight States. In each State there is a 
branch office of the Bureau, which on new risks 
makes all inspections and rates. Renewals are 
at present inspected and rated by the carrying 
company and checked at the branch office, but 
as quickly as it becomes physically possible it 
is the intention to have all inspections and rat- 
ings made directly by the Bureau. So much I 
am telling you simply that you may understand 
the system. It is almost needless to explain 
that this work naturally has the strongest pos- 
sible effect upon prevention by making it 


financially advantageous for the employer to - 


make improvements. As the system must be 
based upon standardization, one of the first ef- 
forts of the Bureau was directed toward the 
standardization of preventive devices. This 
manual of standard preventive devices for ma- 
chine shops has already been published and 
others are under preparation. 


EQUAL TERMS NECESSARY 


We are naturally desirous of using this sys- 
tem in New York State. The”New York Insur- 
ance Department has, however, refused to al- 
low the use of this system in this State unless 
it is thrown open to all insurance carriers upon 
equal terms and unless inspections and rates 
are made by a central independent Bureau to 
which all insurance carriers shall be free to 
belong. We have, therefore, sent out a call to 
all insurance carriers in this State inviting them 
to join with our companies in the organization 
of. such a Bureau, and that is the object of this 
meeting. 

Whether the Bureau companies look favorably 
upon this plan is not entirely pertinent in view 
of the fact that we have no choice in the mat- 
ter, but I think it may be of some interest to 
you to know that the sentiment of the Bureau 
as a whole is favorable to this plan. The 
Bureau exists to promote co-operation and to 
produce good fundamental conditions. We 
should welcome the widest possible co-opera- 
tion and, particularly, when it comes to the 
standardization of rates. We believe that un- 
restrained competition in rates has no proper 
place in insurance, that it leads to insolvency 
on the part of companies and to a vicious dis- 
crimination among the insured in favor of the 
man of infiuence. We believe that rates should 
be standardized and that the basis of competi- 
tion among companies should be shifted to ser- 
vice. It would seem, therefore, that we ought 
to welcome any move which will help standard- 
ization of rates and the production of good 
fundamental conditions. If the stock com- 
panies are not able to hold their own in compe- 
tition with the mutuals and the State fund in a 
perfectly fair open field then they do not de- 
serve to endure. 

I am afraid I cannot claim that the Bureau 
companies would be giving up advantages to 
their competitors from pure love. We have 
spent some. thirty or forty thousand dollars in 
the development of this system and have 
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brought it beyond the experimental stage to the 
point where it is a practical success. Why 
should we throw it open? Leaving the Insur- 
ance Department out of the question for the 
moment, my answer is because we cannot hope 
to keep it to ourselves, we ought not keep it 
to ourselves, and from the proper point of view 
there is no need of keeping it to ourselves. The 
only exclusive advantage that we can claim is 
priority; we originated the system and have 
made it a success, and we believe that we are 
rightly to be regarded as the leaders in this field 
of preventive work, but we cannot go beyond 
this; whatever further benefit there may be in 
the use of the system we must perforce share 
with you, not only because the Insurance De- 
partment so decrees, but by the very nature of 
things. Please give us the credit for doing this 
with a good grace in the belief that in the 
long run it will be for the mutual advantage of 
us all. 


TENTATIVE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


In order to facilitate the work of this meeting 
I have prepared ‘a tentative plan of organiza- 
tion which I would suggest should be read. sec- 
tion by section and accepted or amended. 
Probably most of this will not be considered to 
be of a controversial nature. I can see, how- 
ever, a few points in which there may be some 
difference of opinion. One of these is the basis 
of voting representation. Shall each company 
have an equal vote or shall the voting power 
be in some way dependent upon the amount of 
business done. If the State fund does twenty 
per cent of the business of the State shall it 
have a twenty per cent voting power. 

An organization of this kind ought to be con- 
ducted in a perfectly impartial and independent 
manner. There should be a general manager, 
and he should be free to run it with as little 
interference as possible. There is no overlook- 
ing the fact, however, that he must be respon- 
sible to somebody. The system has been de- 
veloped by the Bureau companies. If a situa- 
tion should develop, which I admit is highly im- 
probable, in which companies not sympathetic 
with the ideals of the founders of the system 
should come into control and those who 
founded it should cease to be able to direct the 
work along the lines that. have been laid down 
I think we should all admit there was an in- 
justice. I do not profess to know how this 
should be worked out. I have proposed that 
each company should have a single vote; an al- 
ternative proposition would be, however, a rep- 
resentation upon some large unit of premiums 
so that no company should have more than two 
or, at most, three votes. 

It is thought that the expense of such a bu- 
reau would be about seventy-five: or one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, which may be about 
one-half of one per cent of premium receipts. 
It is proposed to prorate this expense in propor- 
tion to the actual compensation premium re- 
ceipts in New York of each company during the 
current year, assessments to be made. upon an 
estimate and adjusted at the end of the year. 
There should doubtless-be a certain minimum 
charge. There is to be no connection with the 
Workmens Compensation Service Bureau ex- 
cept that we suggest that the Bureau to be 
formed should employ Mr. Hansen, the head of 
our schedule-rating department, as adviser. 
This would seem to be almost absolutely. neces- 
sary, as there is no one else available who 
could possibly in the limited time at our dis- 
posal get this system into running order. 
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A HIGH HONOR 

The highest business honor that can be con- 
ferred upon a man is to have one of his fellows, 
or a group of them, entrust him with the cus- 
tody of his or their property. And if the prop- 
erty be money, the honor is all the greater, be- 
cause money is so easily disposed of—for a time. 
If a man puts one in charge of his coal, or his 
horse, or his automobile, he doesn’t do him 
much honor, because the custodian cannot very 
well get away with those things. But if he 
hands over his money, he signally honors his 
trustee. The high estimate in which he is held 
is proclaimed to the world. And if a group of 
men—a corporation, for instance—singles one 
out from among his fellows to be the collector 
and fiduciary custodian of its funds, he may 
well hold up his head among his neighbors, for 
he has become the recipient of a business honor 
than which there is none higher. And the 
farther away the corporation is, the greater the 
honor. And when the fiduciary trust involves 
money, and when it is extended at the hands of 
many men—whether acting in their corporate 
capacity or individually—and when those men 
are distant from the scene of action, equally 
great is the dishonor which attaches upon a 
breach of the trust. The man who does that 
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which shows that the trust was misplaced can 
no longer hold up his head. His eyes must seek 
the ground and they must stay there. He is a 
Judas of the business world, and the brand of 
unfaithfulness is upon him. Even if he doesn’t 
wear stripes, as the result of his wrongdoing, 
he looks upon the world through bars—welts 
that are seared on his conscience.—National 
Casualty Record. 


IMMUNITY FROM ACCIDENTS IS 
ITSELF AN ACCIDENT 


The majority of people believe that a fatal or 
disabling accident during their lifetime is a pos- 
sibility and not a probability. The fact is that 
a man who comes to the end of life without be- 
ing a victim in some degree is a rare exception. 

Death comes to every individual, but few 
realize that practically ten per cent of all deaths 
are due to accident and that consequently 
during a normal life the chances of death from 
a fatal accident are equal to the chances of 
death from all causes for a period of five years. 
Actual experience shows that for every death 
there are at least 100 people accidentally in- 
jured. 
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People are often surprised by the number of 
accidents that figure in a single issue of their 
local paper, but such local accidents are being 
daily reproduced in a hundred thousand other 
localities, and the majority of accidents other 
than those of a fatal or serious character are 
never chronicled at all. 

The coroner’s report of the city of Chicago 
shows an increase from 3482 accidental deaths 
in 1905 to 5274 in 1912, and a total for eight 
years of nearly 36,000 fatal accidents. The 
fatality record of New York city from a few 
causes is given on another page. Multiply these 
by the thousands of other towns and cities, 
bearing in mind the enormous proportion of in- 
jured to killed, and some idea of the loss not 
only of human life but of economic results to 
the families of the victims and the community 
at large will be obtained. 

The sensational catastrophes that horrify the 
country every year are but minor contributors 
to the total killed or injured. 

The accidents piling up day by day and year 
by year through all the forty-seven years (18 
to 65) of a man’s active life show that ‘con- 
tinued immunity amid the accumulating chances 
of each day’s activity is in itself an accident.— 
Travelers Agents Record. 





AND THEFT INSURANCE. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BONDING & INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON 
T. J. FALVEY, PRESIDENT 


Through its amalgamation, effective May I1, 1914, of the 
UNITED STATES HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY of Saginaw, Michigan 


Becomes the leading monthly payment accident and health insurance company in America 


Thus does a strong and successful “two line’? Company—the peer in its line, with 
twenty-three years of Honorable Service to its credit and the best year in its history 
just achieved, recognize the trend of the times by joining forces with a stronger 
and markedly progressive ‘‘ MULTIPLE LINE’’ Company which has earned 
wide-spread and unstinting approbation from agents, policy-holders and the general 
insuring public—A Company which writes — . 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, AUTO= 
MOBILE AND TEAMS PROPERTY DAMAGE, PHYSICIANS’ DEFENSE, PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH (Commercial and Industrial), PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY 


The equitable dealing, liberal treatment of claims, and honorable observance of the 
full spirit of all obligations, for which both companies are noted, are such that the 
general business policies of both companies merge readily and become as one. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ‘‘ OLD U. S.’’? REMAINS INTACT. 


Mr. J. B. Pitcher, former President, and Mr. R, Perry Shorts, former Vice-President of the 
United States Health and Accident Insurance Company are now Vice-presidents of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, and are active members of its executive staff. 














General Offices. 
First National Bank Boilding 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 





Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 





Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 
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STATE INSURANCE FUND 





Policy to be Issued Under New York 
Law 


BECOMES EFFECTIVE JULY 1 


One Form of Protection Provided for in Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Published Herewith 
in Full 


The policy which will be issued by the New 
York State Insurance Fund has been adopted 
as follows: 

PoLticy oF INSURANCE 

The Insurance Provided—The State Insur- 
ance Fund hereby insures, subject to the pay- 
ment of the premium on this policy as here- 
WIGEOP  PIOVIEEO, Gasised ci Oslo cohiee nae (name 
eemployer)'Ofi 00.6 So... (city or town), 
Bens Retictacteas (State) (hereinafter called 
“the insured employer”), whose principal 
plant(s) or place (s) of business within the 
State of New York is (are) situated at ...... 
ee , against liability under Chapter 816 of 
the Laws of 1913, known as the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act,” and under any 
amendments thereof heretofore or hereafter 
adopted ; 

Medical Aid—Including his liability to fur- 
nish medical and other treatment and care of 
injured employees as required by Section 13 
of the law; 

Employees Covered—And assures to all em- 
Ployees of the insured employer (not including 
elected officers) whose entire remuneration is 
included, with the consent of the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, in the pay- 
roll upon which the premium for this policy is 
computed, the payment to the persons entitled 
thereto of compensation for accidental injuries 
received or accidental death sustained in the 
State of New York and arising out of and in 
the course of the employment, at the rates and 
for the amounts provided in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 

If any employee of the insured employer 
whose compensation has been omitted from 
such payroll is subject to the law, the payment 
of compensation to the persons entitled thereto, 
as provided in the law, is also assured by this 
Policy, notwithstanding such omission. 

remium and Readjustment—The insurance 
under this policy shall take effect on ......... . 
191.., provided the advance premium for six 
Months’ insurance, computed upon the esti- 
Mated pay-roll of the insured employer within 
the State of New York for such period of six 
Months and amounting to $...... , shall be 
Paid to and received by the State Workmen’s 
Ompensation Commission within the time 
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limited by the notice to pay the same; subject, 
however, to later readjustment of such pre- 
mium by reason of: 

1. Such modification, if any, of the rate at 
which such premium is computed as may be 
deemed by the Commission justified by the 
peculiar hazard of this individual risk, after 
inspection of the same; 

2. Such difference between the actual pay- 
roll of the insured employer within the State 
of New York during such period of six 
months and the estimated pay-roll, furnished 
the Commission, as may be found to exist upon 
an audit under the direction of the Commis- 
sion; 

Whatever additional premium, if any, is 
found upon such readjustment to be due the 
State Insurance Fund it is to be paid to the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
by the insured’ employer within two weeks 
after receipt of notice thereof from the Com- 
mission; whatever rebate of premium, if any, 
is found upon such readjustment to be due the 
insured employer shall first be applied upon 
any further or other sum due from the in- 
sured employer to the State Insurance Fund 
for renewal premium hereon or ‘otherwise, and 
the remainder thereof, if any, shall be repaid. 

Renewal of Insurance—The insurance under 
this policy shall automatically renew and con- 
tinue in full force after the expiration of the 
original six months’ period for succeeding 
periods of six months, and the insured em- 
ployer will be liable for the renewal premium 
thereon for each such succeeding six months’ 
period, unless, in compliance with the provis- 
ions of Section 100 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, he shall within thirty days be- 
fore the expiration of the period give the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission written 
notice of his intention to withdraw, accompa- 
nied with this policy for cancellation, and shall 
have made other provision for securing the 
payment of compensation, as is required by 
Subdivisions 2 or 3 of Section 50 of the Act. 

Each renewal premium shall be payable to 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion by the insured employer within two weeks 
after notice of the rate and amount thereof, 
subject also to readjustment at the close of the 
six months’ period, as hereinbefore provided. 

Toward the payment of each such premium 
for a succeeding period of six months there 
shall be applied: 

First, any sum found by the Commission to 
be due such insured employer as a result of 
the adjustment, as hereinafter provided, of the 
premium for the previous six months; 

Dividend—Second, any dividend credited to 
him upon such premium under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Section 52 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, under authority of which this policy of 
insurance in the State Insurance Fund is is- 
sued, provides: 

Release from Liability—‘Release from All 
Liability—An employer securing the payment 
of compensation by contributing premiums to 
the State Fund shall thereby become relieved 


AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR 


from all liability for personal injuries or death 
sustained by his employees, and the persons 
entitled to compensation under this chapter 
shall have recourse therefor only to the State 
Fund and not to the employer. An employer 
shall not otherwise be relieved from the lia- 
bility for compensation prescribed by this 
chapter except by the payment thereof by him- 
self or his insurance carrier.” 

Construction of Policy—This policy is to be 
construed by reference to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, as re-enacted and as here- 
tofore or hereafter amended, which shall in 
all cases govern as to its construction and 
meaning. 

Atbany, “Ni Ya eee ~ 1083 

STATE WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION COMMISSION, 
Rosert E. Dow.inG, Chairman. 

Attest: 

I*, SPENCER BALDWIN, 
Manager State Insurance Fund. 

Countersigned : . 

ede Pee ee eee Policy Clerk. 


THE SCRAP HEAP 


Men may be broadly divided into ‘“‘live ones”’ 
and ‘‘dead ones,’’ and age has nothing to do with 
the matter, as many a man long past the Osler 
age for usefulness is very much “alive.” A 
study of many years by the great mercantile 
agencies of the country has shown that the 
majority of failures among business concerns 
has been caused by too big a scrap heap. What 
applies to companies applies with equal force to 
individuals. Every man that is a failure has too 
big a serap heap. 

The corporations that have made the most 
startling successes in the last generation or so 
are those that have studied the scrap heap, with 


-the result of the entire saving of the scrap heap 


or its conversion into profitable by-products. 

‘The one thing we ail possess, besides the abso- 
lute necessities of life, such as life itself and 
air, is time. Time exists for us all in equal 
amount. Most of us sell a portion of our time, 
combined with our labor, to another for wages. 
What is left after the day’s work belongs to us, 
to use as we see fit. 

This time left over after the day’s work is 
the great scrap heap of humanity. For it is 
scrapped, allowed to go to waste, completely lost 
by most people. But with individuals it is just 
as it is with corporations. Those who have re- 
deemed all or a part of that scrap heap are the 
ones to whom you point as the successful people 
of your acquaintance. 

Your one sure road to success is to reduce 
that scrap heap of time. It is not a question 
of the size of the heap, it is a question of sav- 
ing it. The best way to do it, the “how,” is 
your problem to be solved by you, just as the 
corporations had to find the “how” in order 
to save their waste products. 

The failures in the insurance business are the 
fellows who are allowing this rich scrap heap 
of time to go to waste, and the successes are the 
men who have discovered the “how” whereby 
they are enabled to coin it into gold dollars. 

Get busy on your scrap heap.—American Cas- 
ualty Bulletin. 
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SELECTING A SALESMAN 


Louis N. Denniston of Hartford Reads 
Interesting Paper on Subject 


LOOKS FOR NATURALNESS OF MANNER 





Student of Human Nature Tells of His Experience 
in Sizing Up Men 

Louis N. Denniston, agency instructor of the 
Travelers of Hartford, read a valuable paper at 
the second annual convention of the National 
Association of Corporation Schools, held at the 
new auditorium of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany in Philadelphia recently, his subject being 
“My Experience in Selecting Salesmen.” 

Mr. Denniston is identified with various in- 
surance educational movements in the country 
and was the original promoter of the Insurance 
Institute of Hartford. After a very interesting 
introduction on some of Mr. Derniston’s early 
experiences in the art of selecting salesmen, he 
spoke, in part, as follows: 


The first thing I look for in a man is natural- 
ness of manner, frankness of speech. If he has 
neither I must by analysis find out why. These 
qualities that make up so much of the real man 
are not lost or submerged unless some sad or 
harrowing experience has caused a callous to 
grow over the natural man. Most men have had 
some experience; therefore, I have to find some 
way to get at the heart of the man. 

My first experience along this line was dis- 
tressing. We are apt to take men at their face 
value until we find that, like money coined at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, they do not measure up to 
full value. I recommended a friend to my com- 
pany as an honest, reasonable, hard-working 
salesman. At the end of a year my friend war 
in debt to the company some fourteen hundred 
dollars. I did not have to look long for the 
cause. He was living too fast. I then recalled 
that he always had a tendency to over-state- 
ment—to tell extravagant yarns of his accom- 
plishments. Big game, big house, big every- 
thing. He was not natural, never had been, and 
his “bigness’’ just got beyond his control so 
much so that his motto seemed to be ‘Live 
within your income, even though you have to 
borrow money to do it.” 


MUST BE FAIR IN JUDGMENT 


The man who is or hopes to be a good judge 
of good men must be a good judge and a fair 
judge of himself. The first gemeral sales man- 
ager whom I came in intimate contact with 
used to say to me when I put up a man, “Will 
you stake your job on him?” and this putting 
the man right up to me made me develop con- 
siderable introspection. ‘‘Wvuld I stake my job 
on him?” That meant that I must place myself 
in the other fellow’s shoes. How could I do this 
unless I knew the man quite as well as I knew 
myself? I guess I should have lost my job many 
times during the first three years of my at- 
tempt to size up men. I developed caution. So- 
called intuitive judgment, without considerable 
actual experience upon which to base the intui- 
tion, is not to be relied upon, though often a 
safe guide to analysis. For instance, our intui- 
tive judgment is toward classification of types, 
and the types are apt to take a negative rather 
than a positive tendency. 

In sizing up a man you must do what you can 
to place the candidate at ease—therefore be at 
ease yourself. Many men in high positions are 
poor judges of men because they cannot assume 
towards the applicant an easy air, or the appli- 
cant, because of the environment of the big 
man, is ill at ease, therefore not natural, and 
neither is able to see the other as his natural 
self. The office of the sales manager should be 
free from ostentation—as should the man. I 
prefer to see the man on some neutral ground if 
possible—at least for the first interview. In a 
few moments I turn the conversation so as to 
find out what the man likes best. Let him tell 
a story of his life, especially of his boyhood. I 
tell some of my experiences, and it is not long 
before I have my man at ease (provided his 


record is clear as a young man), and we are 
conversing as boy to boy, guards down, and I 
look for fair play. Right here is where your 
own self-analysis plays an important part. You 
know a magnifying glass is of little use if it 
is clouded with a mass of smut and grimed with 
dirt. If it ever gets in such a condition it must 
be cleaned and kept clean, and in direct ratio 
as your glass of introspection casts off gleams 
of clear light, in so far will your man respond 
to your analysis and all the good qualities will 
show out in bold relief. 


GET AT MAN’S REAL THOUGHTS 


When a man has thrown off all reserve we 
are able to get from him his real thoughts. An 
extended view into his home life and associa- 
tions is.very apt to bring out reasons for some 
peculiarities and traits. A recent experience 
will illustrate: A young man of twenty-six was 
sent to me as being the kind of man who should 
make good as a salesman. I detected an air 
of uncertainty, especially when I asked him if 
he was at liberty to go anywhere. Most natu- 
rally a married man has a right to hesitate in 
answering such a question, but no man who has 
the necessary qualities to make good need be 
uncertain. This young man made excuses and 
some apologies. I told him to go home and 
talk it over with the family. A day or two later 
he advised me that he had married a mother- 
in-law and not a wife. Uncertain? Of course! 
Any man who is not a reasonably good master 
of his own bark is not apt to make a good pilot 
for some one else. 

Business history is important. A man with a 
long history, having occupied several positions, 
is not reliable. Nine men out of ten, who have 
made frequent changes of employment or posi- 
tions, between twenty-five and thirty-five years 
of age, are inefficient, hard to handle, self- 
opinionated, without reasonable backing and 
sometimes dishonest. So rarely is a winner 
found among this class that it is time wasted 
to give an interview. 

It frequently happens that a man is unable to 
account for a period of his life. Don’t fail to get 
full information about this lapse. A man who 
is unable to give at least approximate dates of 
his whereabouts at any given period during the 
past ten years may be classed as careless, un- 
observing, of defective memory, or given to mis- 
representation of facts. I recently employed a 
young man of twenty-seven who did not give as 
full an explanation of his whereabouts between 
his twenty-first and twenty-third years as I de- 
sired. Many very favorable traits outweighed 
this lapse of memory, and I put him on for a 
“tryout.’’ In a most unexpected manner I learned 
of the facts. He had been employed as a day 
clerk in a hotel, acquired quite a taste for 
liquor, and left the position under suspicion of 
having ‘‘tapped the till.” Of course, he remem- 
bered this period, but did not have nerve to own 
up, and failing to do so—that is, own up—I have 
no doubt that I failed in not backing up my 
judgment. However, there are some mitigat- 
ing circumstances, and it may be that we can 
work out something to our mutual advantage. 
If such a man fails after given a fair trial, it is 
useless to continue. It .is worse than time 
wasted picking a few good specks out of a rotten 
apple. On the other hand, I see no reason why 
a man who is not honestly making an effort to 
keep straight and succeeding should not be 
aided. If a man is worth correcting, he is worth 
keeping. We must determine the value as ac- 
curately as possible before making a bargain. 
Once the decision is made, live up to it. 


CHARACTER DEFINED 


Many times I have been asked what type of 
man I prefer—tall, thin fellows, short and fat, 
medium built, or just an average? There is no 
rule. My experience, however, warns me 
against the big, well-built, handsome man. 
The man who is fat, rather gross in his 
avoirdupois, is never a success as a salesman. 
The little fellow is often so full of snap and 
ginger that I am quite likely to have my doubts 
overcome by my love for the push and briskness 
of these men. They are at quite a disadvantage 
especially in gaining an opening—a most impor- 
tant part of sales work. The big, handsome fel- 
low has made his way so much on his shape 
that his gray matter runs in shallow rivulets. 
He gets into his man, but cannot stand a trying 
mental combat. The fat fellow is apt to be 
just a little easy, and his gray matter is likely 
to be located in stagnant pools and most difficult 


Thursday 


to stir up. I cannot say that any particular 
shade of complexion wins out over others. Two 
types, however, I am inclined to shun; the oily- 
skinned, dark-complexioned, and the extreme 
blond with coarse complexion. The former is 
apt to be crafty and somewhat unprincipled. | 
guess it is the oil in his make-up. The latter 
is too fastidious and usually unreliable when 
the fair sex is around. These exterior condi- 
tions are the manifestations of inner thoughts. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, so he is.” 
This is an indisputable fact, and any line of 
thinking long continued is bound to show it- 
self in facial expression, tone of voice, manner, 
style of dress and mode of hair or beard. While 
I do not as yet trust my valuation of voice tone, 
enunciation and inflection, I find myself more 
and more depending upon this as a true indi- 
cator, if not guide to character, especially of 
those most necéssary qualities—determination 
and courtesy. Recent tests by which I have 
made a mental picture of a man, hearing his 
voice as my only guide, have produced such ac- 
curate results as to appear almost uncanny. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VARIOUS TYPES 


I have little or no knowledge of phrenology, 
although I tried some years ago to classify 
various types of heads, but found it quite im- 
possible to apply this information. Unless some 
way is devised by which we may use the Ber- 
tillon system, or some other, I fail to see what 
particular use can be made of this as yet un- 
developed check on man’s mental make-up. I 
am inclined to the opinion that mental action in 
a measure works upon the structure of the brain 
and also makes its impress upon the skull * * * 

My desire has been to give my experience a 
constructive as well as an entertaining turn, 
but one or two ‘‘Don’ts’’ will not destroy this 
intent. 

Don’t waste time on mediocre material. Have 
none but the best. 

Don’t trifle with immorality, drink or gam- 
bling. Just think of the effect on the morals 
and habits of men if the attitude of employment 
managers were such as to make it impossible 
for a man to get a position who was intemper- 
ate, immoral, lazy, dishonest, indifferent, inef- 
ficient, or who possessed one of the well-known 
traits or marks of failure. We are too easy, 
too lenient. When we cease to operate a cor- 
rective institution we shall go a great way to- 
wards damming the fault at its source. So long 
as a man can get by in spite of habits, he will 
continue to temporize and excuse. In my early 
experience I was termed by my associates as 
somewhat “easy.” I am no less so now to- 
wards the man who is natural, but the man who 
carries about him an air of sophistication, a 
crust of egotism, or an armor of social prestige, 
I find to be either an immoral, a brainless or a 
lazy, never-was or has-been man. 

Men are known by the company they keep. 
Quite as true is the application to an institu- 
tion, for a company is known by the men it 
keeps. 


ACCIDENT CLAIMS PAID 
Accidents sustained at home for which the 
Travelers of Hartford paid claims in 1913 fol- 


low: 
Number Benefits 








Injured. Paid. 
Injured while working around barn, 

eS OTR ed Peete ere 377 $19,730.46 
RCMAAR HUEY  MROREB Sonn cc ciedad ss ease evanete 369 30,469.17 
Cut on bottles, sharp instruments, 

GEG pds sivotrnccbepeue oss 11,702.15 
Poisoned or infected...............+5 16,682.43 
Scalded and burned while cooking, 

Cte, “CICAMONE, SOE, + 2 6 - dsccse rics 161 11,855.19 
Run into beds, bureaus, doors, etc.. 128 5,340.86 
Slipped on rugs, floor, etc........... 115 16,428.65 
Lifting and moving articles......... 95 4,512.54 
Stepped on broken glass, sharp in. ° Fe 

Oe RS iid ap pee 3,329.17 
Hit by falling objects ..............+ 15 5,878.48 
Falls from chairs, tables, etc........ 59 3,816.46 
Slipped in bath tub 57 5,205.67 
Slips on lawn, etc. ... 54 3,661.64 
MUON db 5 i 4's 0) dine 6 4% sis Fed. e's 6 008 Oe 54 4,105.95 
Finger caught in door, etc.......... 52 4,666.25 
Falls from, ladders: :.. 0 eccvcsevess 47 3,737.40 
Cutting corns, toe nails, finger nails. 45 2,842.31 
Pet animal bites, etc.............ee0¢ 31 833.92 
Getting in and, out of bed........... 22 2,755.19 
RO ene Mere Te ee Te ee ee 11 287.34 
Foreign particles in eye............. 9 595.72 
Carrying children—finger in eye, etc. 8 2,392.90 
Burned to death in burning house.. 2 13,500.00 
WSCONGROOIE © 6 Fi. 6k . iedilininlc cavivdess 292 67,064.41 


2,613 $241,384.11 
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ANOTHER BRITISH REPORT 


Fire and Casualty Companies’ ‘State- 
ment of Business Transacted 


INTERESTING SUMMARIES GIVEN 


Considerable Improvement Shown in Employers’ 
Liability Department—Personal Accident 
Business Much Sought After 


{From Our London Correspondent] 


LONDON, June 1.—It was only with the com- 
ing into force of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, that it became obligatory upon fire and 
casualty companies to file with the Government 
periodical statements relating to the business 
transacted. With each successive year, how- 
ever, the Blue Books having reference to such 
are becoming more valuable. The tendency is, 
of course, for the tabulation to proceed tpon 
smoother lines—and a weatlh of comparison is 
now being made available. 

The volume containing the statements de- 
posited with the Board of Trade during the year 
1913 has now appeared, and, as usual, its sum- 
maries are interesting and valable. 


FIRE 


The total fire premium income of the com- 
panies established within the United Kingdom 
is given at £28,501,285, and representing an in- 
crease of £515,377 as compared with one of 
£811,708 shown in the last volume. At £689,- 
055 the net interest receipts compare with a pre- 
ceding £669,589, which, in its turn, was bet- 
ter than its predecessor by £42,022. Under the 
heading of ‘‘Miscellaneous,” items totaling 
£1,010,764 are brought into account. 

The series of good years as regards ciaim ex- 
perience is further prolonged, the amount re- 
quired to meet losses paid and outstanding be- 
ing only £14,759,085, or £540,338 less than the 
satisfactory outcome indicated for the period 
preceding. The percentage to premiums upon 
the present occasion works out at 51.8 and, 
therefore, shows an improvement of 2.9 per cent. 
Commission took £4,576,003, showing the small 
advance of £18,607 and expenses of management 
required £5,936,454—a rise of £191,360. Taken 
together, a charge of £10,512,457 becomes man- 
ifest against a prior £10,302,490, or a ratio to 
premium income‘of 36.9 per cent against 36.8. 
The “Miscellaneous” items on this side of the 
account total £3,839,103. 

At the end of the year the reserve for un- 
earned premiums amounted to £11,638,679, an in- 
crease of £261,991; and the general fire reserve 
(additional) to 214,722,530, an increase of £828,- 
468. From which an exceedingly strong finan- 
cial position is at once apparent, and one, more- 
Over, which is steadily gaining in strength. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


In this exacting department a considerable 
improvement is shown. An addition to the 
Premium of £474,927 (compared with a previous 
£411,308) brings the premium income up to 
£3,570,597, while the net interest receipts at 
£96,203 show a rise of £14,118. The charge for 
Claims, including legal and medical expenses, 
with the liability in respect of claims outstand- 
ing adjusted, comes to £2,025,752, or only £28,- 















































































334 more than last time, notwithstanding the 
very much larger premium income. Thus the 
ratio to premiums becomes 56.7 per cent, which 
cannot be regarded as otherwise than satisfac- 
tory. The working expenses total £1,160,585, of 
which £469,289 represents commission and 
£691,296 expenses of management, and work out 
at 32.5 per cent, so that at last the offices, 
taken as a whole, are, it is to be hoped, begin- 
ning to show a profit upon the transactions from 
the commencement of their assuming the liabil- 
ities imposed by the existing act. The reserves 
for unearned premiums are given at £1,368,308, 
an increase of £181,030; and the additional re- 
serve at £394,802, an increase of £69,483. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


In this country personal accident business is 
much sought after, although the elaboration of 
benefits has of late years somewhat encroached 
upon the margin of profit. The premiums now 
shown amount to £2,019,728, compared with a 
previous £1,965,267. That the department is of 
somewhat slow growth is sufficiently seen by 
the respective increase of £54,461 upon this oc- 
casion, and £135,557 upon the last. The inter- 
est receipts are comparatively unimportant and 
produced £20,255, an advance of £1930. The 
claims at £979,546, although quite satisfactory 
in relation to premium income, are £50,930 more 
than in the preceding twelve months; while com- 
mission at £426,813 indicates a rise of £35,835 
and expenses of management at £393,905, one of 
£5771. GContrasted with other branches of in- 
surance the business would from the foregoing 
appear to be somewhat expensive to handle. 
The unexpired risk reserve at £651,605 is £43,- 
790 better; and the additional reserve at £113,- 
823 marks an addition of £14,513. 


BALANCE SHEETS 

There is a welcome tendency for the statistics 
given to grow; and, this time, a summary of 
balance sheets of offices transacting fire, em- 
ployers’ liability and accident business is given. 
The total of the assets is put at no less than 
£ 325,927,560, the liabilities being grouped as fol- 
lows: 


CONOR gosta coernaem isaac eee caeles £ 22,744,474 
Pre $WUFANC: TWANG sc odin g ce cee siadoens 26,357,347 
Accident insurance fund.............. *1,008,142 
Employers’ liability fund............. *3,138,586 
Marine and general fund..... a ee 13,694,682 
Life and capital redemption fund..... 227,058,277 
General reserve fund...........se00- 7,835,756 
Investment reserve fund.............. 2,832,406 
Profit and loss balances.............. 9,150,464 
Outstanding CAMS. sc cciciveccoscses 5,407,962 
Outstanding accountsS..........csceees 3,799,961 
WEISCOTIOMGOS cing oc sac grade neue vamiaes 2,899,503 


In addition to the above there is, of course, 


an enormous amount of subscribed, but un- 
called capital. CHARTERS. 


* Including reserves for outstanding claims. 


WORK WILL WIN 


Good intentions make you feel fine, but they 
never really get a man anything. 

You’ve got to actually start something if you 
expect to get by. 

This old world is a pretty keen proposition 
and one of her inexorable laws is that you can’t 
get something for nothing. 

You’ve go to do the job if you expect to col- 
lect—you’ve got to make the fight if you win. 

And a good rule to keep inside your hat is—if 
you’re not satisfied with what you’re getting, 
buck the game harder. 

Who says that work won’t win?—Standard Ac- 
cident Bulletin. 
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STANDARD POLICY 


Standard Form Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Policy Ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York and Acceptable 
as Evidence of Insurance by the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


FORM FOR STOCK COMPANIES 


"Pe Ch canewiedl company of .......... (herein- 
after called the company) does hereby agree 
with the employer (hereinafter called the em- 
ployer) named and described as such in the de- 
clarations hereinafter set forth and hereby made 
a part hereof, as respects personal injuries sus- 
tained by employees, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, as follows: 


Compensation.—I. To pay in the manner provided 
by the New York workmen’s compensation law and 
all amendments thereto, any sum due or to become 
due from the employer because of any such injury 
and the obligation for compensation therefor imposed 
upon the employer by such law. It is agreed that all 
of the provisions of such law covered hereby. shall be 
a part of this contract as fully and completely as 
though written herein, so far as they apply to com- 
pensation for any personal injury or death covered by 
this policy while it shall remain in force. This obli- 
gation for compensation shall include all provisions of 
such law respecting funeral expenses, medical, surgi- 
cal and other attendance and treatment, nurse and 
hospital service, medicines, crutches and apparatus. 


Liability—II. To indemnify the employer against 
loss by reason of the liability imposed upon the em- 
ployer by law for damages on account 6f such in- 
juries. 


_ Service.—III. To serve the employer (1) by the 
a of workplaces set forth in said declarations, 
and thereupon to suggest to the employer such 
changes and improvements as may operate to reduce 
the number and severity of personal injuries during 
work; and (2) upon notice of such injuries so sus- 
tained, by investigation thereof and by settlement of 
any resulting claims in accordance with the law. 


Defense.—IV. To defend in the name and on be- 
half of the employer any suits or other proceedings 
which may at any time be instituted against him on 
account of such injuries, including suits or other pro- 
ceedings alleging such injuries and demanding dam- 
ages or compensation therefor, although such suits, 
proceedings, allegations and demands are wholly 
groundless, false or fraudulent. 


Costs and Expenses.—V. To pay all costs taxed 
against the employer in any legal proceeding defended 
by the company, all interest accruing after entry of 
judgment, and all expenses incurred by the company 
for investigation, negotiation and defense. 


Employees Covered.—VI. This policy shall cover 
only employees of the employer, legally employed, 
whose remuneration is included in said declarations, 
but nothing in this policy shall be construed as ex- 
cluding any employee who may become entitled to 
compensation under the provisions of the New York 
workmen’s compensation law and all amendments 
thereto, all of whom shall be expressly included. 


Policy Term.—VII. This policy shall apply only 
to such injuries so sustained by reason of accidents 
occurring within the policy term as limited and de- 
fined in Item 2 of said declarations. 

This policy is subject to the following conditions: 

Condition A. Basis of Premium.—The premium 
rates in said declarations are subject to such change 
as shall be justified by the last schedule rating inspec- 
tion report which shall be made within six months 
after this policy takes effect. Any such change of 
such rates shall take effect as of the date this policy 
takes effect, but in no event shall more than one 
change in such rates be made during the term of this 
policy. The premium is based upon the remuneration 
earned during the term of the policy by all employees 
of the employer except that no premium charge shall 
be made upon any portion of the remuneration of any 
officer of a corporation in excess of $1500 per annum. 
If the earned premium thus computed is greater than 
the advance estimated premium paid, the employer 
shall immediately pay the additional amount to the 
company; if less, the company shall immediately re- 
turn the unearned premium to the employer. 

Condition B. Employee’s Recourse to Company.— 
The Workmens Compensation Commission of the 
State of New York shall have the right to enforce, in 
the name of the people of the State, for the benefit 
of the persons entitled to the compensation herein 3 
insured, either by filing a separate application or by ¥ 
making the company a party to the original applica- 
tion, the liability of the company in whole or in part 
for the payment of compensation; provided, how- 
ever, that payment in whole or in part of such com- 
pensation either by the employer or the company 
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extent thereof, be a bar to the 
amount so paid. 

Jurisdiction of Em 
Jurisdiction of Com- 
pany.~-As_ between the employee or his dependents 
and the company, the notice to or knowledge of the 
occurrence ot an injury on the part of the employer 
shall be deemed notice or knowledge, as the case may 
be, on the part of the company. ‘Ihe jurisdiction of 
the employer shall be the jurisdiction of the com 
pany, and the company shall in all things be bound 
by and subject to the orders, findings, decisions or 
awards rendered against the employer for the payment 
of compensation under the provisions of the New 
York workmen’s compensation law. 

Condition PD. Insolvency of Employer Does Not 
Relieve Company The insolvency or bankruptcy of 
the employer shall not relieve the company from the 
payment of compensation for such injuries sustained 
by an employee during the life of this policy. 


shall, to the recovery 
against the other of the 
Knowledge and 
Knowledge and 


Condition C. 


ployer Deemed 


Condition E. Cancellation.—This policy may be 
canceled by either party upon ten days’ notice to the 
other party stating when thereafter cancellation shall 
he effective, and the date of cancellation shall then be 
the end of the policy term. Such notice of cancella- 
tion shall be served on the employer by delivering it 
to him, or by sending it by mail by sa, ame letter 
addressed to the employer at his last known place of 
residence; provided that if the employer be a partner 
ship, then such notice may be so given to any one of 
the partners, and if the employer be a corporation, 
then such notice may be given to any agent or 
officer of the corporation upon whom legal process 
may ve served Oiice Of intention to cancel shall be 
filed in the office of the Workmens Compensation 
Commission at least ten days prior to its effective 
date. The earned premium shall be computed upon 
the basis of the remuneration to date of cancellation. 
If such cancellation is at the company’s request, or 
at the employer’s request when actually retiring from 
the business herein described, the earned premium 
shall be computed as provided in Condition A, and 
adjusted pro rata. If such cancellation is at the em- 
ployer’s request and he is not retiring from the busi- 
ness herein described, the earned premium shall he 
computed and adjusted at short rates in accordance 
with the table printed hereon, but such short rate 
premium shall not be less than the minimum pre- 
mium stated in said declarations. 

Unconstitutionality 

Readjustment of Premium Rates.—If 
the New York workmen’s compensation law shall be 
declared invalid or unconstitutional, in whole or in 
part, by the judgment of the court of last resort, the 
premium rates provided by this policy or any endorse- 
ment hereon shall apply until the date of such judg- 
ment, and the company shall immediately readjust the 
premium rates provided by this policy subject to the 
approval of the Superintendent of Insurance so as to 
equitably reflect the changed conditions. 
Inspection of Plant and Examination 
of Books. The company shall be permitted, at all 
reasonable times, to inspect the plants, works, ma- 
chinery and appliances of the employer; and to ex 
amine the employer’s books and records at any reason- 
able time during the policy term or any extension 
thereof, or within one year after its final expiration, 
for the purpose of dete rmining the actual premium 
earned while the policy was in force. 

Condition IH. Notice.—-Upon the occurrence of an 
accident the employer shall give immediate written 
notice thereof to the company or its duly authorized 
agent. He shall give like notice with full particulars 
of any claim made on account of such accident. 
any suit or other proceeding is instituted against the 
employer, he shall immediately forward to the com- 
pany every notice, summons or other process served 
upon him. 

Condition J. Assignment.—No assignment = or 
change of interest under this policy shall bind the 
company unless its consent shall be endorsed hereon 
or attached hereto signed by a duly authorized officer 
of the campany. 


Condition F. or Invalidity of 


Law Requires 


Condition G, 


AND SURETY 


Condition K. Subrogation.—In case of the pay- 
ment of loss or expense under this policy, the com- 
pany shall be subrogated to all the rights of the em- 
ployer or any employee or dependent covered hereby 
to the extent of such payment, and the employer shail 
execute all papers required and shall co-operate with 
the company to secure its rights. 

Condition L. Changes in Policy.—No condition or 
provision in this policy shall be waived or altered 
except by endorsement hereon or attached hereto 
signed by a duly authorized officer of the company. 

Condition M. Acceptance.—The 
acceptance of this policy, declares the statements in 
items numbered 1 to 11, inclusive, in said declara- 
tions to be true, except such as are declared to be 
matters of estimate only; and this policy is issued in 
consideration thereof and the provisions of the policy 
as respects its premium and the payment of such 
premium. 


employer, by the 


DECLARATIONS: 
postoffice ad- 
(State whether 
receiver or 


Item Name of employer, 
dress, ; the employer is 
individual, copartnership, corporation, 
trustee.) 

The policy term shall be 


from midnight, 
to midnight, § 


standard 


, 


Item %.—Locations of all factories, shops, yards, 
buildings, premises or other workplaces of the em- 
ployer, by town or city with street and number: 

Kind of trade, business, profession or occupation: 
(Manual cl issification. ) 

Divisions of Operations: 

(a), General business operations upon the employ- 
er’s premises, including all operative management and 
superintendence and all ordinary repairs and upkeep 
of machinery and ordinary repairs to buildings, not 
included in divisions (m) and (n); (b), employees 
engaged in the erection, installation, repair or demon- 
stration of the employer's product elsewhere than upon 
the employer’s premises herein defined; (c), executive 
officers of corporations (see Item 4); (d), clerical 
force, exclusively engaged in office duties; (e), 
draughtsmen, office duties exclusively; (f), outside 
salesmen, collectors and messengers, wherever en- 
gaged; (g), drivers, wherever engaged; (h), helpers 
and others engaged in connection with vehicles; (j), 
chauffeurs, wherever engaged; (k), metal” stamping, 
give number of hand-fed machines; (1), railroads, 
operation and maintenance; (m), employees engaged 
in the repair, alteration and construction of buildings, 
structures or plants, except machinery; (n), mill- 
wrights—erecting, repairing and removing machinery 

not included in division (a) above; (0), blasting 
operations, including all employees connected there- 
with 

Estimated policy term, 


pay-roll of employees for 


Manual premium rate per $100 of employees’ 

roll, 
Estimated 
The minimum 


pay- 


advance premium, 
premium. for 


this policy shall be, 

Item 4.—The estimated, pay-roll as stated above in- 
cludes the entire remuneration of whatsoever kind 
earned by all persons employed in the service of the 
employer in connection with the employer’s business 
operations, to whom remuneration of any nature in 
consideration of service is paid, allowed or due. The 
entire remuneration of officers of corporations, but 
not in excess of $1500 per annum per officer, is in- 
cluded in the estimated remuneration above stated. 
The foregoing estimates of remuneration are given 
for the purpose of computing the estimated advance 
premium. If there shall be any change in or exten- 
sion of the employer’s business, or if the employer 
shall make any structural additions, extraordinary re- 
pairs or alterations to his plant as above described, 
he shall pay therefor a premium based upon the com- 
pany’s rates respectively applicable thereto. The pre- 
mium is based on the entire pay-roll, of which an 
estimate is given above. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Thursday 


Item 5:—Total expenditures for wages (including 
salaries of officers not in excess of fifteen hundred 
dollars per officer) for the last calendar year ending 
December 31, 191.., waS $i-0e-- 00. 

Item 6.—No explosives will be made, 
used on premises, except as follows: ....... 


stored or 


Item 7.—No corrosive chemicals will be used, ex- 
cept as follows: 

Item 8.—No wrecking or demolition of structures 
will be done, except as follows: 

Item 9.—-No operations of any nature not herein 
disclosed will be conducted by the employer, except as 
follows: 

Item 10.—No similar insurance has been canceled by 
any company during the past three years, except as 
follows: 

Item 11.—Insurance will be 
except as follows: 

In witness whereof; has caused this 
policy to be signed by and countersigned by 
a duly authorized agent of the company, 

Countersigned by 


carried on all boilers, 


FORM FOR MUTUAL COMPANIES 

company of (herein- 
after called the company) does hereby agree 
with the employer (hereinafter called the em- 
ployer) named and described as such in the de- 
clarations hereinafter set forth and hereby 
made a part hereof, and subject to the charter 
and by-laws of the company, as respects per- 
sonal injuries sustained by employees, including 
death at any time resulting therefrom, as fol- 
lows: 

The provisions and conditions for mutual com- 
paniés are the same as for stock companies, 
with the addition of conditions N. and O., as fol- 
lows: 

Condition N. Assessments.—In addition to the pre- 
miums provided for in this policy, the employer 
agrees to pay such assessments as may from time to 


time be made by the company, in conformity with the 
insurance law and the charter and by-laws of the 
company. 

Condition O. Premium Refund.—The employer 
shall be entitled to an equitable participation in the 
funds of the association in excess of the amounts re- 
quired to pay all the compensation and other policy 
obligations which may be payable on account of in- 
juries sustained and expenses incurred, together with 
the reserve funds required or permitted by law; such 
distribution shall be made by the company in accord- 
ance with the insurance law and the charter and by- 
laws of the company. 

Note.—The word “association”? may be inserted in 
place of the word “company” if so desired. 


” 


The Opinon Made 


Every man you solicit forms an opinion of you 
and your company. If uncomplimentary, you 
have left something undone or failed in some 
particular.—Standard Accident Bulletin. 


A Failure if Willing 


It will be your own vote that will elect you 
a down-and-ouiter. You can’t really be a failure 
unless you yourself are willing.—Standard Acci- 
dent Bulletin. 








General Offices 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Surplus to Policyholders over $600,000.00 


Writing all forms of Bonds, Plate 
Glass, Burglary, Automobile, Liabil- 
ity, Accident and Health. 


Direct Agency Contracts to men of 
character and ability. 


Special agents to assist you in de- 
veloping your territory. 














